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ABSTRACT 

Thi s vo luae contains the proceedings of the thi rd 
joint symposium of the Association of Research Libraries (ARL) and 
the Association of American University Presses (AAUP) . The following 
papers were presented: "Opening Remarks for the ARL-AAUP Symposium** 
(Lisa Freeman); the keynote address, "We're All in this Together, 
Aren't We? M (Bruce Sterling); "The Library as Mind" (D, Kaye Gapen) ; 
"The Virtual Library; an Index Whose Time Has .Passed" (James J. 
Q'Donnell; "Historical Visions and Modern Revisions of Virtual 
Knowledge" (Eugene Vance); "Digital Preservation, Restoration, and 
Dissemination of Medieval Manuscripts" (Kevin Kieman) ; "Chaucer in 
2001" (Mary Wack) ; "Gatekeepers of Memory: Issues in the Chinese 
Efforts to Organize Their Textual Legacy" (Mi.chael Fuller); 
"Gate-Keeping A Garden of Etext Delights: Electronic Texts and the 
Humanities at the University of Virginia" (David Seaman); "Image Use 
in Art-Historical Practice" (Michael Ester); "The Economics of 
Electronic Publishing: Some Preliminary Thoughts" (Colin Day); 
"Fighting Infotainment: The Nonprofit Sector's Responsibility in an 
Online World" (Michael Jensen); "Will it Scale Up? Thoughts ABout 
Intellectual Access m the Electronic Networks" (David Blair); 
"Copyright" (Peter Givler) ; "The Rolt of Subsidiary Rights in 
Scholarly Communication" (Janet Fisher); "Repertory Licensing in a 
University Environment" (Isabella Hinds); "Why are There Still Lines 
at the Teller Windows? Copying With the Information Revolution on 
Campus" (David Hoekema) ; and "Redesigning, Not Reinventing, 
Encyclopaedia Bntannica" (Joseph J. Esposito). Ten project reports 
art followed by a summary of the symposium by Jinnie Davis and a 
description of a tour of the University of Virginia library by Karen 
MmrahmU, (ill) 
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Foreword 



I hr \v.K walk the earth and mere mortal** must stay euf 
o* the way or he crushed underfoot 

- (oseph [ f sposito. speaking at the Third Symposium 

In their relatively short historv, the joint Svmposia betwivn the Association of American University 
Presses and the Association of Research I ihrancs have stretched and delighted registrants. More than 
just a wav to pass a tow instructional davs with like-minded colleagues, the events arc intended to be 
i ollaborativc and fruitful venues The organi/crs and participants have invented a forum for those 
who seek to advance the efforts ot not tor profit scholarly publishing: the university presses, the 
society publishers, academic librarians, faculty, and fellow travellers The scries has been fortunate 
to attract to organi/ers and collaborators who have contributed important personnel resources to make 
the ^vmposia a success 'I he American Mathematical Society worked closely on conceptual and 
technical parts ot the hrst two Symposia As an adjunct to the Third Symposium, the University of 
V irginia 1 ibrarv offered A Pav in the Flectronic Village/ an instantiation ot the emerging electronic 
information environment T he National S icnce Foundation has helped and hurrahed each event 

Progress has been n\orded and the scenes is evolving I he tirst event (Apnl |W2) presented a sampler 
ot tacultv who are self publishing formal electronic works supported by their universities networking 
capabilities, as well as some large scientific societies making substantial investments in the new area 
ot networked publishing That spring in Washington. IX , most participants admitted to feeling very 
much like lesser mortals who might well be crushed under foot The second event (December W Q 2) 
the offerings to include main more pro jot ts including early innovations by university presses 
This third truvting intensified exploration of publishing issues such as economics and copyright and 
broadened the array ot project presentations While few felt like gods, at least the danger ot being 
i rusht\l telt l»ke a worrv of the past Ml presentations are represented in this volume 

I he planners, encompassing a number of interested volunUvrs from the AAUI\ AR1., and society groups, 
mtvt on e mail and are in the early stages of conceptualizing the late 1^4 F ourth Symposium Building 
on experience to date, the group hopes to issue a call tor presentations to include technical breakout 
sessions project sessions and discussions groups, as well as to focus plenary sessions on airing and finding 
solutions to problems that vex faculty, librarians, and not for -profit publishers The expressed 
objective is that through this series we will all tint! better ways to work together to fulfill the 
educational, scholarlv. and research missions of higher education through improved scholarly 
i ommunu a turns 

*»pe\ lal thanks e,o to 

• I isa I rev man. ( hair AA1 I 1 I lex troni» i au» us v\ ho did miu h to organize the event, and the C aiu us 
itself a^ an advisory group 

• Karen Marshall Alderman I ibrarv l.mversit\ of Virginia lor arranging a highly successful 
( harloltesviHe event tor the 4M svmpusia^K who made the trek after the conclusion of the November 
Svmposmm in V\ashmgton. and to* the follow up wave that the 1 ibrarv hosted in IVcember 

• Annette Verna Progf.im Assistant AKI who has provided indispensable suppi»rt in prodiu m>; tins 
» cdli-c lion 

• ! h< iuOi.tv and pn-u nt» r . »oi flu n pallets « in N nu; hadc< rod t.ir th< >• pap t*- 
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• All the registrants tor this cost recover\ series about ?tl the first time. Ill) the v\ond time ami Iwi 
this time, tor making the time and finding the resources tu participate 

On bvhalt of the the above individuals and of AMP and ARl . we hope to set- veil at the next 
^vmposmm 



Ann Okerson 

Association of Research I ihranes 



Opening Remarks for the ARL-AAUP Symposium 
Scholarly Publishing on the Electronic Networks 



Lisa Fnvnian, Director 
l/niversitv of Minnesota Press 



( .ood afternoon, and weUome to the third 
Association ot Research 1 ibranes '' AsscHiation 
ot Ameruan I niversitv Presses Symposium on 
scholarly Publishing on thi Hoc Ironic 
Networks I am delighted to be here to open 
todav s sessions and to introduce the larger 
theme o» tins svmpi»smm (.atewavs 
v .atekeepers and Koles in the Information 
t >miuv ers<' 

\ number el people deserv e sp\ tal mention lor 
their support ol the sy mposium In partn ular. 1 
would like to thank Purine VNihster \ vituhve 
Piri'itor ot the AKl. tor his mipuni: 
commitment not onlv to these joint s\ mposia 
but to the larger el tort to strengthen and expand 
* ^operation belv\een research libraries and 
UPiXiTsitv presses 1 would also like to thank 
Piter ( .reni|inst. I xecutive Pmvtor ot the 
\sv\ lation ot American I niversitv Presses ti t 
his role in facilitating ri host ot ne\s activities 
m the larger arena of ele» ironic publishing 
in. hiding support ot this svmp'MUin but also of 
the mwlv announced joint <. \1 AAl P 
Initiative on I ni\ersit\ Presses m tin 
\etworked I -U\ Ironic 1 in ironnn-nt It is \erv 
mm h to the credit ol both Puane and Pi ter that 
these s\ mposia have Iven so successiul I heir 
individual commitment to a model ot s^holarlv 
publishing that joins presses and libraries as 
well as their eltorts to help strengthen this 
natural alliance, are Uulv visu»iiar\ I think it 
is t.ur to sav that over the past two vears wt- 
have seen an u nprei odented decree ol 
nH'peration and i ollahoration between pres .e-. 
and libraries and Puane and I\ ter deserve 
nun h > •( the i reclit tor it 

1 would also like to ai knowledge tin* hard \\.<rk 
ot Karen Marshall and kendon Mubbs from the 
I niversitv ot Virginia libraries m organizing 
tht ( harl>atesv ille portion ot the svmposnim 



and last but" not least mv io chair. Ann 
( >kerson 

1 am somewhat uncomfortable describing mvsolt 
as eochair when mv contribution to this pnxvss 
has boon so minimal in comparison with Anns 
voowoman efforts in coordinating speakers, 
hotels tr.ivel plans, and all ot the "other 
minutiae that go into a suitessltil conference 
Mere important. 1 would like to take the 
opportumtv to publulv thank Ann her tor 
persisteiue in helping to persuade the 
universitv presses ot the need to become 
involved in these issues S*he deserves an 
enormous amount ot eredit not onlv tor pulling 
oil several sunosstul sv mposia but tor tostenng 
and facilitating lru * entrance ol universitv 
presses onto the electronic publishing scene 
[hanks Ann 

In crediting Ann lor her success with previous 
%v mposia 1 am also acknowledging the 
extraordinary progress that has been made bv 
the universitv presses themselves At the first 
svmj>*sjum all ot two vears ago. there were a 
hail do/en rather contused and 1 daresav 
rather defensive, university press directors 
huddled in the tront of the room eat h dav 
turiouslv writing dovvn acronvms th.it made no 
sense and wondering what the hell we wire 
going to do when we got home I know , because I 
was one ol those directors I his vear. we have 
nearlv httv universitv press registrants 

As lurther induatton ot ihanges that are atool 
I wuld like to share some verv omouraging 
news trem the university press tront I he 
electronic laudisot the Association*^ Amen* an 
I mversitv Presses recently conducted a siirvev 
1. 1 gauge the extent (or iai k thereof I ot computer 
use among its members hVmg l.irgelv a buni h ot 
he,m. mists ,Mir survev w ts i «t »ouise largi l\ 
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unscientific Hut tin* general results are 
mtormativ c 

Ot the M presses surveyed anon* than halt i«f 
the A ALT membership), all reported the 
widespread ust'ot computers .\5 (^«vl ) reported 
that everyone had a computer on their desk, 
while another 27 (4 V r ) indicated th.it at least 
halt of the s}atf worked rogularlv on a 
computer. F ifty nine presses (^4 r l > indicated 
that thev were using desktop publishing 
technology in some form Forty five presses 
CI 'I ) have an Internet connection and twenty- 
oiu- presses i.W", ) have .it least one eh\tronu 
hook 

What these numbers do not reveal is the pace of 
change 1 doubt whether many presses had an 
Internet connection as rcvontlv as two vears ago, 
and I suspect based on anecdotal evidence that 
the number of presses with electronic books in 
the works exceeds the number who have 
already published one L niversitv. presses are. 
I thmk, ready to assume position and the 
responsibilities ot lull tied god partners in 
the emerging electronic world 

•\s I have argued elsewhere. 1 believe that 
publishers generally, and university presses 
more specifically, have three major 
contributions to make to the publishing process 
in the networked environment, and these arc 
the same contributions that presses make m the 
paper world gatekeeping (not stmplv pevr 
review but also the seeking out. developing, 
and encouraging ot scholarly research and 
writing) rcadahilitv enhancement tincludmg 
vopvoditmg. proofreading, and design), and 
marketing and promotion (that is telling the 
right people about the right book! I am 
increasingly convinced that these thrive 
functions will become more, rather than less 
important as the network grows 

Similarly, librarians continue to perform a 
number ot crucial tasks m the eh\ Ironic world 
uu hiding gathering together work once it has 
been published, indexing, archiving, and 
preserving that work in some cases long after 
the original producer of that information has 
ceased to make it available, and generallv 
facilitating access to a rapidlv increasing 
number of information sources 
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l\c-v agnizing what it is that we ca\ h uniquely 
contribute to the process is. 1 believe, an 
essential tirst step toward refining and note 
that I did not sav re defining - our roles in the 
so calle d information omni verse 

Having identified what I believe to bo some ot 
the most important aspects of our traditional 
roles that seem to me to remain crucial in the 
electronic world. 1 would like to suggest several 
areas in which we, as producers and 
distributors of scholarly knowledge, can and 
must bring this expertise to bear if the 
potential of the electronic world is to be fully 
realized 

r 

There is much to be excited about when 
contemplating the future of publishers and 
libraries in the networked world of the future 
rquallv. there is much about this emerging 
future that concerns me As a relative neophvte 
m matters pertaining to cyberspace. I find 
myself swinging wildlv at times between those 
two extremes thrilled bv the possibilities ot 
new technologies, and terrified bv the 
potential threats to the democratic order that 
such capabilities present There must be a 
middle ground on which technology can bo put 
to good use without contributing to the ever 
widening gap between the information ric h and 
the information -poor or exacerbating the 
general trend toward increased surveillance 
and monitoring of both out public and private 
It v es 

When we speak of roles, then. 1 think one of the 
most important that we in the non-profit 
researc h and education sec tor c an play is that 
ot leader The views of those in the so-called 
know ledge industries a re increasingly 
important as public debate about the National 
Information Infrastructure heats up I ibranos 
have been out front on those issues for some 
time*, university presses are just beginning to 
participate and scholars are. I f ear, still 
lagging somewhat behind It is tin* traditional 
role of publishers and librarians to foster and 
contribute to discussion about important social 
issues I he shape ot the information omniverse 
is one that deserves indeed demands our 
attention, even bevonj consideration of our own 
spe v Hie roles in it 
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I hi* iv art- I thtnk tour areas in particular 
where we uin and must exert a stronger 
mtluem v 

\ irst, leav mg aside t»>r the moment lh»* 
entertainment jx>tential ut the networks much 
in hut virtuallv all. ot the discussion that has 
taken place about publishing in the networked 
environment has tt>cusod on the production and 
dissemination ot tt'ihrt.af inf K .r mutton, 
whether it be the conversion of MM journals 
from print to electronic formats or the 
i tu re a sing opportunities tor database 
publishing Much ot this discussion is about 
facilitating the exchange ot data or tat ts or 
information among researchers whoso highlv 
special i/c\i interests often make them a \er\ 
small verv cohesive and easih identifiable 
group of rvfJ; producers and lonsumers 

T he w a \ s in w h i c h t h e gate w a \ a n J 
gatekeeping functions evolve m order to serve 
those auihem es mav N verv different from rum 
thev would develop in serv n e ot the 
humanities and vuial sciences The artifact of 
intellectual work that we know as the book or 
journal is not the same as a data set. and the 
tei hnologies. potuies and modes of anes> 
developed to uMisumi 1 this unique creature 
probablv ought to be ditterent .is well 
scientists and humanists simplv do nt »t conduct 
their researih in the miiu* wavs 

Although there are an im reasmg number of 
groups and initiatives that represent the 
interests and concerns ot those who work m the 
human and so called soft social sciences, 
university presses and research libraries mav 
be among the most visible and therefore 
potentially the most effective advocates of 
this often overlooked group s i one ems 

Vi ond all too frequently, discussions about 
rlo> ironic publishing begin with an assumption 
about access that is simplv not an urate it vou 
move outside t >f the scientific and technical 
communities When we talk about making a 
conversion to publishing in a networked 
environment, we must again keep in muul who 
we are publishing At Minnesota, tot 

example, the humanities tatullv siill have 
rotary phones in their ottues It onr ot our 
pnmarv roles is to ensure the widest possible 
distribution of si h»»larship doing so 
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eUvtronuallv mav in some cases be in duett 
i nntradu lion to achieving this goal 
Information lor w horn, we must a->k 

Ihird. goc>d scholarship is heavily dependent 
upon an assurance ot academic, treedom, that is. 
the 4 ability to pursue ernes own ideas within 
certain ethical constraints free ot any kind ot 
intellectual restriction The inevitable 
commercialization of the networks, the 
centralization ot the service provider function, 
the information storage and retrieval 
capabilities of the network -- all of these 
trends point to an enormous increase in both the 
likelihood and the extent ot surveillance 
date ways and gatekeepers are logical punts at 
which to exert or resist • surveillance We 
must be alert from the sUirt to our potential 
roles as unwitting ac complices via complacent v 
or sheer ignorance More importantly, we must 
take a proactive stance in insisting that 
adequate guarantees ot pnvacv and security are 
built in to whatever svslem ot electronic 
i ommunu ation eventualh emerges 

I inallv. we should remember that at the most 
basic level, we are in the business of scholarlv 
communication because we believe in the 
fundamental importance of research and 
isiucation We purport to foster and encourage 
new ideas, and to provide quality outlets and 
avenues for the dissemination of those ideas 
We are. first and foremost, facilitators in the 
crucial process of scholarlv i "ornmunu ation 

Our primary audiences researchers, teachers, 
and students - the people who we in theory 
serve, are in many respects the least well 
informed about the implications of the shift to 
electronic publishing It is m our best interests, 
not to men tUm the interests of society at large, 
to assist the creators of scholarly works in 
making this transition and to encourage their 
participation in the debate Without the 
mvolv ement of our authors and readers, we run 
the verv real risk ot devising a system ot 
scholarlv communication cm the networks that 
no one wants to w<* 

What 1 am suggesting, then, is that leadership 
mav at this jum hire be the single most 
important tunc turn that we tan perform 
1 V» isions are K ing made dailv about the' shape 
of the future \attonal Information 
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Ititrastnu tun* We have much to contribute to 
the discussion, even those ol us who mav toel 
that wo don t know enough about thr 
technology to participate in anv concrete wav 

Many ot vou m thr audience todav an.*. I 
suspect, uncomfortable with the notion that vou 
<.an constructively participate in, and influence 
the shape of things to come. To the contrary I 
would argue that scholarly publishers 
librarians, and others involved in the 
dissemination of scholarly research Jtid 
information are among the most qualified to 
speak about these matters Our experience, our 
professional expertise m matters \\ naming to 
the prmiuctton of knowledge, is perhaps more 
important than anv of us realizes And our 
potential contribution reaches tar bevond the 
world of scholar I v research and writing per v 
We owe it to ourselves, and to the ideals that 
underlie our basic understanding ot what it 
means to live in a tree democratu sociotv. to 
involve ourselves hi these 1 debates I hope that 
vou will hear this in mind as we spend the next 
two davs exploring the trulv revolutionarv 
potential of the networked world I hank vmt 



We're All in This Together, Aren't We? 



Bruce Sterling 
Science f iction Writer 



Hello ladies and gentlemen, mv name is Bruce 
sterling and 1 m a Picnic Motion writer from 
•\ustm. Texas { ve been generously given i1 
whopping hi\\\ hour todav to discuss the 
fastest technological transformation in human 
historv 

I ve devoted a l<»t of thought and speculation to 
♦ his topic latelv and that s why the last ten 
minutes ot nn s;x\\ h todav is going to seem 
iompleteIv insane However, bv the time we 
get to the reallv /any part, von should be so 
shellshoi ked that th truly science fictional 
element should begin to make a dreadful kind 

of ^'IN' 

1 ft me roll up my sKv\es here and let s take a 
breath and lot s begin bv talking about how 
*net* to do ele-t tronu networking Wo re gonna 
start slow and bv ^low I mean, ot course. 
Prodigv Prodigv. the netvvork where an 
i \w tronu response on a topu * an take three full 
J i\s 

I wish I i (Mild honesth say that I hate to pu k 
on Prodigv. btxause it hardK seems sporting to 
kuk a service when the\ re so openlv and 
publulv dtwvn, but these are people who spent 
over tune hundred million dollars on their 
dreadful hateful idea of a network When one 
thinks what t hi* world would look like today it 
nine tenths ot a billion had been dropped on 
gopher, wais, art hie, mosaic, and veronica. 0 
makes you want to wtvp aloud So indulge me, 
h>m me in a sadistic chuckle as 1 give Prodigy 
M»me hell 

h\\ juse thev deserve it' I heir unspoken slogan 
was v\ e rt IBM and 'sears so we must know 
what we re doing But thev didn I know And 
worse vet. the\ were slow to learn 

Prodig\ was j network that wantevi a \«^s( 
population .it usrrs whose a* tuitv would <ilso 



bo devoid ot serious controversy This is 
humanly impossible. They also wanted to 
magisterially push their data through a wire 
to a population ot millions of people equipped 
with machines that allowed them to speak 
back I*hn. is an oxymoron 

Prodigv yearned to be the Disneyland of 
Cyberspace, yet failed to grasp the fact that 
even sweet old Walt Disney is controversial 
some times and in some places In b'urope, 
people openly despise* Mukev Mouse as if he 
were some kind of bipedal plague -rat carrying 
the deadly virus of American popular vulture, 
and as tor dear old Walt himself, he informed 
on C ommies tor the f Bl and i.s popularlv 
supposed to be locked in a crvonic icebox 
somewhere Prodigy was born with all the 
drawbacks ot Disnev - the creepiness. the 
corporate hermeticism, the over saniti/ed 
atmosphere ■ and vet none ot Walt Disnev s 
original table top imagination and vision 
Fvervthing in Prodigy was supposed to be 
redolent ot glowing family values and shrink- 
wrapped Norman Roikwell normality, but 
adults don't like to live and pla\ in a sand bo* 

Seen m their entirety, the list ot Prodigv 
scandals Uo date) is truly dismal There was 
slAC.I DAT That was a piece of Prodigy 
software installed on the user s computer, that, 
incidentally, could access tiny little chunks of 
the user s hard -disk and send them back to 
Prodigy HQ Prodigy got accused of using the 
ST A< d ; DAT software as an Orwellian 
monitoring device deliberately spying on the 
private contents of users computers Other 
publishers, other serv ices, could have easily 
shrugged oft this nonsense, but this terrible 
ptet e ol utter urban -folklore was at tuallv 
•helio\i\P about Prodigv 

I hen there were the flaming problems f.\erv 
network in existence has people who flame but 



on Prodigv. flaming w.>s considered a Jear and 
present danger to peace and good order v» th.it 
\% hi n devout Morm.'ns started crossing verbal 
swords with gav hh activists Prodigv 
napalmed the debating ground In eliminating 
the I'lUirt' topu 1 his is creating a desert and 
t ailing it peace 

And there was, ot course the censorship Not 
rigid censorship, not cntirelv unreasonable hut 
scarv arid irritating through its Luk ol 
consistency and it> clear tailing to s\mp t ithi/e 
with the MHiiil values of iimts On Prodigv vou 
couldn t use the word bitch' Nor was it snb|c\t 
to debate since Prodigy considered itself a 
publisher ' and its users as grateful peons, \ou 
coiildnt even publiclv biuh about using the 
word biuh 1 ou couldn t post m Gorman or 
I rem h K k < a use vou might he saving rude things 
the censors didn t understand 

I hen then* were the technic til problems, not tn 
the network itM'll. whu h worked oka\ though 
slowly, but in the growing primal struggle tor 
control ol the network itsell between the 
mmpanv and the users When Prodigv users 
found themselves forbidden to discuss certain 
topics publiclv, some among them built 
software devices that created private email 
distribution lists There was nothing new about 
email distribution lists I- mail distribution 
lists were the lifeblood ot Ritnet and Arpanet 
and thev were common knowledge in 
networking circles, but on Prodigy this \ ital 
networking practice seriously interfered with 
the genera turn ot revenue So first Prodigv 
tried to ban distribution lists, but thev did not 
have that power; the users had written the 
distribution software themselves, ^o Prodigv 
was trying to ban the contents ot peoples 
personal computers But email was flooding the 
system, so Prodigv began charging tor email, a 
direct violation of their original users contract 
For that action Prodigy got sued by state 
consumer protection agencies, and defeated, too 1 

I here have been waves of mass detections from 
Prodigy as Prodigv convulsively changed then 
basu rate structure to accommodate the user 
forced mutations of the system People used the 
Prodigv svstem itself to urge one another to 
leave. Then there were the mass firings ol 
staff In the meantime the Internet u huh 
his no promotional budget at all and an 



1 inter t at c oivh ,1 I NIX treak 1 ould low-, has 
h»vn growing at twelve percent a month 
I here s a good book in the destm\ ot the 
Prodigv network, but I fee! it would take a verv 
mordant soul to write it What journalist would 
w ant t< » w rite su* h a thing, w hen the stutf going 
on outside the C hmesc walls ot Prodig\ is so 
milt h more entertaining and Inn'* 

tack Kukard recently wrote a tine editorial in 
his bracinglv iconoclastic maga/me 
BOARPWATt H Kit Ward argues that there is 
a fatal flaw in the verv idea that vou tan 
segregate users inside a closed electrons 
network and force them to generate monev for 
vou through their existence* as a captive 
audience Fmail. Kukard says, wants to be 
tree ^ ou cant lot k people inside vour 
electronic companv town, as Prodigv wanted to 
do, and therefore assure that thev are 
phvsKallv incapable of ever looking 
elsewhere What vol, must do is entice the tree 
populace off the virtual streets and into vour 
store through offering superior goods «md 
services Were all in this together > ou cannot 
separate us one from another, and enslave us a^ 
captive consumers jailed inside a single system 
That s been tried. It s the philosophy of the 
proprietary system, the closed shop, the Berlin 
Wall of software It doesn't work Today even 
Prodigy gets Internet email, but what will 
happen when its users learn of ftp and telnet 
and gopher"* 

A computer network is not a gumball machine 
where the owners put in a big bag of bv tes once a 
month and the customers drop in nickels and 
hope thev get a nice reel one To retail 
information in this mechanical fashion ignores 
the nature ot the network phenomenon A 
.network is a hung thing A network is like a 

To give people modems and PC s is to give them 
the power to spvak t is well as listen And vet 
Prodigv was painfully determined to make 
everv pixel in 1 vberspaeo into a potential sales 
opportumtv It s as if the F nghsh language 
were owned bv totalitarian \ nghsh teachers 
who charged you a rovaltv everv time vou 
» conjugated a verb Their control over the 
language ot Prodigv was fatal Iv pedantic 
allowing no mutations no modifications no 
spi»ntaneitv H Prodig\ owned the I nghsh 



language ta*o would be nttuiallv known .is a 
mrnnnMl in spot to 

I bats whv l*rt»digv could not come to life Its 
language was as sutf and pure and dead as 
fi t lesiastu al latin Prodigy was like a 
iixktail partv w here a bunth of brownshoe IBM 
and Sears guvs wore standing in tho corners 
with their arms crossed with signs over their 
novks that read I II sav something really 
wittv it you gue mo a dollar And even it 
thev do have something worthwhile to sav. 
well, that s not a partv 

\«»u can make pretty good monev out of being a 
w ntv guv in public > i ou can go to parties and he 
wittv for no pay, |ust to enjov voursolf and gue 
others pleasure and to tool like a human being 
(V \ou can become a professional stand-up 
comedian You c»tn pick up tho mike and tafk, 
kind ot like I m talking now, and evervbodv 
will sit still and listen and laugh sometimes, 
and 1 walk oft with a bunch ot vour monev But 
suppose 1 give evervbodv in thiv audience a 
microphone How long do vou think 111 get 
away with standing here talking and the rest 
ot vou sitting there in rows silentlv with 
adoring looks on vour faces* 1 \ot verv 
goddamntsd long, brother 

\ot unless I send a bunch of censors out to enforce 
mv idea of order and throw the more 
demonstrative audience members out the door I 
can claim that I own this room, and I'm paving 
tor these microphones, and I'm far metre 
interesting than anv other topic or any other 
person in the world, so shut up "But that won't 
stop vou from talking, so I'm gonna have to shut 
st* mo of you up, the hard wav And once that 
starts happening, I don't think vou' to gonna 
find mv comedy routine verv amusing tiny more 
Mv comodv routine is gonna be about as bright 
and entertaining as compulsory company 
v a list hemes 

Well, the IVodigv partv am t over w*t, thev re 
hiring new policy guvs and thev re looking tor 
new adxue, thev re not looking among 
ivbernetic librarians through, so hopefully 
thev 11 never hear mv uncharitable comments 
Anvwav, I don t think the* lesson is learned 
quite vet Even it Prodtgv expires cm the 
barbed wire in the no man s land of the 
elei Ironu frontier ..*»mmg right Nhmd them 



with even more money and probably even less 
brains, are the Disney Bells Heard about 
Disnev Bolls"* That's tho Silicon Valley street 
slang for the regional Bell telephone operating 
companies that are busy buvmg and merging 
with cable TV companies so that thev can get 
into the information superhighway 
entertainment business It s getting a lot of 
press lately, even more press than the original 
launch of Prodigy, but I have my doubts I 
mean, when was the last time a phone company 
did something vou found really entertaining? 
Compared to cable TV and the phone company 
- universally feared and despised monopoly 
enterprises -- even IBM and 'Soars seem kind ot 
lovable and cuddly. Disnev Bolls indeed, whv, 
I bet good money Walt Disney s spinning in his 
block ot ice 

So it that s not the wav to do networks, what is 
the wav to do them' Well, my suspicion, 
growing year bv year kind of like the Internet 
has been growing, is to treat networks like 
language. Cave everybody the power to speak 
and listen Distributed nodes, like the Internet, 
like Fidonet Networks that grow organically 
like language cise, not ruled top-down by an 
army of occupation 

And let's keep the basic means of 
communication out in the open, shall we? C>ur 
language should have a legible alphabet of 
oponlv written and openly debated and openly 
testable interfaces and standards We don't 
want a secret, proprietary alpha bet as arcane 
lis Fgvptian hieroglyphics, not unless we prefer 
society with a priest class a scribe class and a 
Pharaoh 

Mi re, vou may ask, but where s the monev in a 
network like that? Well, I n po stc, where s the 
money in Fnglish 7 Of course there s a lot of 
monev in Fnglish. Vou can teach Fnglish, use it, 
cod if v it. assemble it and deliver it in public, 
even copvright certain assemblages of it and 
trademark the* occasional little* coinage 
There s not a lot of direct monev in trying to 
license grammar or manufac ture new adverbs, 
but. bv golly, Fnglish is a verv useful and 
flexible tind omnipresent system, and it has a 
hell of a lot ot contented users 

N ou can of i ourse trv to restrut I nglish and 
ii»tral people with \oiir cwn propnetarv 



versions or* Fnglish Tins happens all the time 
but the descriptions ot this practice arm t verv 
flattering When people treat Fnglish the wav 
Prodigy treated networking, it's known as 
jargon Bureaucratic gobblodvgook Ihe hard 
sell Ad speak Slang Criminal argot People 
feel instinctively that when it comes to the 
Fnglish language we are all in this together 
We don t feel corralled inside Fnglish It s not 
ontorced on us or at least, not too ferociously 
enforced We're just inside it 

Suppose networks really were like language 
and were recognized to be that wav and treated 
that way Who would run networks then.'' 
Retailers'* Publishers? Well, no that doesn't 
sound verv plausible how about 
lexicographers 1 Not too bad' librarians' 
I'xcellent choice' Semantuists f ree speech 
advocates Schools and academies and 
universities. Not private enterprise, because 
private enterprise doesn t own languages anv 
more than it owns oxvgen or the color red The 
government subsidizes language • it teaches 
English it teaches literacy, with our tax 
dollars This is universallv recognised as a 
public good anyone who said that American 
children should be kept illiterate because it 
vests too much to teach them to read would be 
considered a complete Neanderthal It we let 
the government subsidize language, what's so 
odd about letting the government subsidize 
networks'* Not run them from some over 
vontralized bureau - pist subsidize them 
loyally, as a public good We can all agr«v that 
its a gtHKi idea that our utizens be literate. so 
whv shcuildn t then' also bo network literate' 1 

( course this moans surrendering some control 
over the network Hut it we think ot the 
network as language, it suddenly seems wisest 
to let it go People think networks will be put 
to evil uses it they are not iToselv monitored 
and tapped I his is true But language is also 
put to evil uses, and we don t record all 
conversations or trv to shape f nglish so that 
conspiracy or evil expressions are impossible It 
seems outrageous to polue language to pul 
ourselves at the men v of polttua) lexicon 
police sivial engineers whipping souetv 1 ntc^ 
the shape they desire bv onion an 
Orwelhan New Speak People do try that 
they II alwavs try it because irnsorship is a 



more powerful urge than se* But it doesn t 
work 

1 m beginning to believe that this process of 
letting go of control over networks is not oniv 
possible but plausible, and maybe even activelv 
desirable Its what has already happened in 
the world ot computation, after all Ihe 
empire of the mainframes is like a herd ot 
slow -moving elephants eaten alive bv an 
endless tide of desktop army ants People used 
to sell computer time; now there's so much spare 
computer time that people sell screen savers 
Screensavers are prettier and more clever and 
creative than a bill tor computation cycles 

C omputation doesn't belong bv its nature behind 
glass walls tended bv the labeoat priesthood, 
it's become gaseous What was once a heathen 
idol cm a pedestal is now like the tongues ot tire 
from the Holy (jhost There are computers in 
doorknobs now, on people s w rists, wrapped 
around their eves and ears, responding io the 
human voice 

I m speaking in visionary terms now but it 
revjuires visionary terms to imagine whats 
reallv likclv from computing 1 his is an 
industry where an individual with a single PC 
from PW has more computing power than 
NASA used to land men on the mcn>n in 1u*M 
C omputational speed and power expands bv 
orders of magnitude Storage, too If there s 
room tor NASA s entire P'h u electronic brain in 
vour l^sn desk, then vour desk has the power to* 
devour almost anything that can be* made; into 
ones and zeroes 

Desktop libraries, tor instance Huge libraries 
tor the individual Not tartetc hod at all 
I here s a case in the courts now ot a software 
salesman m Oklahoma City arrested bv citv 
police for computer pornography Wo was 
selling publulv available CD-ROM disks with 
risque images on them - ten thousand or so 
images per disk It s been calculated that if the 
Oklahoma pornography statutes were sirutlv 
enforced against this man. he could spend one 
million vears m prison One million years tor a 
flat plate the si/e of vour hand that is meant lo 
be hooked to a bulletin board svstenv How on 
earth can we control this"* It's hopeless, like 
trving to control ovcrv conversation in America 
to make sure no one ever sa\s a dir|\ word Can 
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one stop CD ROMs, these liny ttemv from 
travelling wherever thev please ^ Alter all, it 
vou want to smuggle them over our national 
border, all you have to do is hide one insult 1 a 
ton of cocaine. 

I his means that ones desk can gobble up 
fantastic amounts of information using methods 
impossible to police 

An institution such as AT&T or IBM or the 
National Security Agency looks desperately 
out of place in such a world, like a whale being 
ripped to shreds by hordes of invisible 
piranha What kind of organized institutions 
could survive in such a world 7 

Well, if industrial age giants totter, perhaps 
pre -industrial ones might prosper The 
academy for instance, the Academy is a ver\ 
old institution, and once it was just Plato s 
users' -group under some olive trees. The 
I nuersitv is a very old institution, currently 
it s under ruthless and protracted siege from 
powerful commercial forces, but if the very 
nature (if commercial forces change, then 
universities suddenly look considerably more 
vital and attractive Academic life has a set of 
\ alues knowledge, meaning, civilization, 
philosophy -- that start to look very appealing 
m this deluge of information, this world of 
machines gone ultra -connected and gaseous In 
an information deluge, meaning is an ultimate 
luxury and context a profound value 

And the ancient institution of the Library . 
1 ibraries like Alexandria were powerful but 
vulnerable However, with infinite 
replicabilttv. anonymous access and practically 
unlimited storage, libraries suddenly look very 
hard to kill They re not the same libraries 
where bookpullers follow you nervously to 
make sure vou don't damage the limited 
editions, but they do seem to have a solid 
potential role as noncommercial sites offering 
access to vast amounts of information I .ibranes 
might not sell information per x\ but in a world 
of instant global access and swift replication, 
libraries become great shadow v beasts in 
cyberspace, powerful allies and providers of 
highly useful services After all, libraries uip 
offer context, anybodv may be able to get all 
the ones and zeros thev want, but librarians 
know how to put things whore thev make m'iim 1 



Cutting data costs nothing; storing data costs 
nothing, but making sense of that titanic heap 
of data - my Cod, that suddenly means 
everything! Who cares who published it > 
Who cares who wrote it, even? But the person 
who can tell you where to find what you need to 
know — or the person who can successfully guide 
your attention to the thing you didn t know you 
needed to know, that needle of proper 
information in a Matterhorn of digital 
haystacks - this person is suddenly inheritor 
of all the social power that the other people in 
the data stream have lost. There might be real 
power in this, maybe even more power than 
librarians have every had before. A shift in 
social power and authority, from publisher and 
author, to critic and archivist. 

Before you get all exultant at the prospect, 
don't forget that power corrupts One could 
even imagine evil libraries criminal libraries 
stuffed with dangerous knowledge, offshore 
data -haven libraries where forbidden 
information is kept. Or entirely anonymous 
libraries of encrypted information of a 
Borgesian complexity, where the only way to 
kill the cloud of data is to change formats 
Libraries in a million shapes, libraries split 
and skewered over entire continents. Great 
radiating species of libraries ecologically 
adapting to every niche in cyberspace 
Libraries too small to see with the naked eye, 
bounded in a nutshell but full of infinite shelf 
space Libraries encoded on the thumbnail, 
libraries written into the genome, libraries 
disgipsed as noise and distributed hidden 
inside apparently innocuous digital tapes 
1 ibranes as immaterial and ubiquitous as frost 
on the wmdowpane and cracks in the 
sidewalks Libraries in satellites that rise like 
the morning star 

Yesterday I heard tell of a new concordance in 
ancient Greek, a CP* ROM disk with every 
known ancient Greek text on it We would be 
tools to trust the archival permanence of that 
CP ROM disk, because CP- ROM is a primitive 
technology, the functional equivalent of an 
1 dison wax cylinder, with a lifetime maybe one 
thousandth that of a dead mm scroll in a jar in 
Galilee But we ian put every remaining word 
from ancient Greene, that great human 
i iwh/ation. into a device vou can hold in your 
hand It onlv Alexandria had done that cut 
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copies of itself on diamond hard shoots o! CP- 
ROM and hidden itself m salt mines and in ^ars 
and in buried chests The librarians ot 
Alexandria touldn t do that Perhaps, given 
the nature of their society, thev wouldn I have 
wanted to • In the end, their scrolls were fed to 
goats and humeri to heat the water in the publu 
baths 

Were mortal, too Our civilization is also 
fragile But with so little thought and effort, 
we could see to it that the human race never 
lost another word of the Greeks What a fine 
thing that would be* to do What a credit to our 
civilization It reallv sterns to mo that a 
civilization that could do that favor for 
humanity, for the unknown and unknowable 
generations to come, would truly desor\o the 
name of greatness. 

But on the other hand - is that practical On 
we possess the vision to do such a thing'* It 
wouldn t pay much, would it"* \ot like S(M 
channels ot market-proven a^runs and a whole 
bunch of home shopping networks. We could 
settle for that -- it we were stupid enough. 
Never mind that visionarv stuff - step aside, 
I m a retailer and I've got a business plan' 

. To which the digital activist replies "Step 
aside, eh? Well, 1 11 go, Mr Business Plan 
but I won t go where you expect! And by the 
time you get to the places worth going, vou'll 
find me already there and grinning!' That's 
all I've got to sav todav. thanks a lot for 
listening 
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Introduction 

I am lonvirucd that, t ho role of the 
librarian in societv is to maximi/i- 
the utilisation i>t graphu records K »r 
the benefit ot society In other words, 
his function is to serve as the mediator 
brt ween man and graphic reiords not 
only hooks but sound recordings, 
pictures, audio tapes, charts, whatever 
contributes to the advance ot human 
knowledge Ihe object ot the hbrarv 
is to bring together human beings and 
recorded knowledge in as truittu! a 
relationship as it is humanU possible 
to be 1 

When losv Shera wrote this m the N7n s he 
was only capturing a tuneless professional hope 
and expectation At the time he could siv the 
possibility of till tilling the expectation 
differently, but onlv toda\ do we have tools 
pow'ertul enough to really begin to 'bring 
together human beings and recorded knowledge 
m as fruitful a relation as it ts humanlv 
possible to be 

It is a pleasure to be here with vou toda\ I 
would like to share with vou recent experiences 
at C ase Western Reserve Lmvorsitv where live 
years ago the President and the Board of 
Irustees made a conscious decision to create <i 
I niversitv which would be characterized as ,in 
1 le< tronic l earning Fnuronment At the same 
time. President Agnar Pyttc focused anew on 
the I'niversitv s libraries, with a commitment 
to raise hinds for a new library building, as well 
as the appointment of a campus wide 
committee charged with understanding and 
describing the I ibrarv ot the Future (I Ot ) T he 
I Of ( ommittcc finished Us work in bW/^1 

When I came to CWKT in I had special 

responsibilities to build upon the general 
directions outlined m the [Ml Report in 



understanding the specifics ot the hbrarv 
whuh had to ap; \u in the physical plant for 
the new hbrarv building. Second, I Kid to build 
the road map which would lead to the creation 
ot the IOI 

What I will share with vou today are some ol 
the highlights ot the road map, particularlv 
the models and analytic tools whuh we 
U'hevc .ire fundamentally useful in constnu ting 
the hbrarv ot and tor thejuture 

Campus Context: the Llectronic Learning 
Lnyironment 

We want this I nvironment to support 
the ability to visualise relationships 
in now ways, to compare and contrast, to 
rearrange and restructure, to analyse 
anil integrate, and to negotiate issues 
crucial to the conduct of social lite We 
want not only to construct a campus 
through which people move easily, but 
also an environment in whuh people 
communicate differently 

Ihe above description ot President Pyttes 
vision for the* university is a one that requires 
substantial support from fiscal resources, 
personnel, services, sv stems, and campus 
infrastructure It is also a vision that requires 
one to think differently about the library's 
mission, its services, and its users 

Infrastructure 

One cannot underestimate the importance of 
infrastructure in the I" led rente 1 earning 
( nvironmenl <H I ) Phe infrastructure is more 
than |iist a physical or structural underpinning 
tor a campus wide system The parameters of 
the I LL infrastructure dictate a great deal more 
than the traditional phvsual installation, 
maintenance, and convenience factors inherent 
in traditional infrastructures In an 
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environment where the product supported b\ 
the infrastructure is digitized data and in an 
environment where all forms of recorded 
knowledge can now be digtti/od. the viability 
of the infrastructure literally dictates what 
kinds of data can and cannot he earned and 
utilized by the system and users served bv thai 
infrastructure Data formats that cannot be 
accommodated by the infrastructure cannot ever 
reach the end -users, now or in the tutu re. and 
can never be part of the user environment and 
can never play a role in future approaches to 
fulfilling the university's mission While the 
infrastructure remains largely invisible to the 
end users, it is an expensive and c ritual 
component in an FLF and it's role is absolutely 
vital since it quite literally dictates the extent 
to which all other components mav plav a role 
If an infrastructure is incapable of carrying 
photorealistic graphics or full motion video or 
digitized sound, those components can never bo 
a part of the campus environment 

At Case Western Reserve University, we are 
fortunate to enjoy a point-to point, fiber optu 
network, where each computer, each laser 
printer, each network compatible node in each 
end user configuration has the option to share 
;n a rich and growing set of networked resources 
This infrastructure ts the result of hard working 
and intensive long-range planning efforts It 
also requires the constant and vigilant care of a 
group of highly trained and skilled network 
engineers In terms of w orking with massive 
amount of point to point fiber optic cabling, 
these staff members represent some ol the most 
experienced personnel in thecountrv 

The cost of the infrastructure to property 
support an electronic learning environment 
where the universitv community uin think, 
learn, communicate, and research in a new wav 
is high in terms of fiscal and personnel resource, 
but without a comprehensive and sound Iv 
maintained infrastructure the long terms goals 
of an electronic learning environment cannot be 
realized 

Utilizing thf Infrastructure 

Once the required infrastructure is m plan* 
other support and utilization mechanisms must 
be re envisioned in light of their role in the 
Hin tronit I earning I nvironment 
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Assumption* 

In fulfilling mv role of envisioning the I ibrarv 
of the future I have formed some bask tenets 
as a result of mv thinking and research and 
experiences For the first time in history, every 
form o! recorded knowledge can bo digitized 
This is an absolutely critical tact since »t nukes 
possible things that have never before been 
possible In practice, hardware and software 
developments dictate that some formats are 
currently more heavily used and processing 
speeds make text-dominated environments 
friendlier to low-level computer configurations, 
but that is not the long term picture It is not 
important right now that commonly available 
static storage mediums (optical and hard disk 
drives} are not equipped to store digital sound 
or full motion video in any quantity It is not 
important that voice recognition is still widely 
limited tii basic commands or that voice 
synthesis sucks up large chunks of RAM ncH\i od 
elsewhere I hose are problems ol the moment, 
subject to the next wave (it hardware and 
software development, and not the stuff of 
which future planning for a library or anv other 
institution are made 

it is useless to form certain questions in a 
dodiutive mode such as How will we use this 
new technology (whichever technology is in 
question) to do what we do now" 1 How will it 
affect our current practices? How will it help 
us do something better"*" forming questions in 
this manner tsn t productive when too little is 
understood about all the ramifications of a new 
technology It is more productive, though 
significantly more challenging, to ask 'What 
can we do with this technology that we have 
never done before" 1- This often involves 
discovering a remarkable new solution and then 
going oft in search of problems that this new 
solution can address ■ Ihis.is not what most of 
us are anustomed to, but it is actually quite 
practical since no one can accurately estimate 
the impact of *a technology that lies outside 
their curmnt experience traditional deductive 
thinking mav actually prove quite costh m 
thai it mav result in completely missing a new 
possibility because there was no clue of its 
existence in existing p.itterns 
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I he most powerful thing asNouated with 
information technologies and the aciompinving 
computers, peripherals, and infrastructure, is 
their ahilitv to empower the indmdual to 
ai commodate the individual nerd in an 
effective and affordable way Such a 
possibility means that service providers m,i\ 
acknowledge markets and client needs that 
were previous! y impossible or impractnal 
This also means identifying and adjusting to 
umt needs in a wav we have not prevu>uslv been 
challenged to do so For libraries and 
librarians, this will mean knowing things about 
their clientele that were never before relevant 
since we had no wav to address needs at such an 
individual level Jt may also mean providing 
mtv ices and applying skills for orgam/mg and 
anessmg information at a point earlier than 
ever before It will ilearlv necessitate 
intensive collaborative work with providers of 
technological resources (network engineers, 
digitizing personnel, interface designers. eU i 
and re tending of librarians skills at .in 
unprecedented level dually, it also means 
that the mission ol the library must ihangc to 
reflect this new capability of informational 
ti\ hnologies to accommodate new users at new 
levels The I ibrary of the Future will need to 
address itself to knowledge management as it 
relates to its users 

\ew ticcess and control mix hamsms will new] to 
b«* developed to matih new data formats and 
new. textual and non-textual environments 
This also means th.it what defines intellectual 
property and the forms that intellectual 
proptTtv may take, how it is made accessible 
etc will also evolve in new ways Sirategies 
for developing these new access and control 
mechanisms will have to evolve as the 
U\ hnologies evolve and their directions and 
impacts become more clear New control 
nm nanisms are also being sought C WRl is 
working with IBM to develop Kovaltv Manager 
software that helps to track intellectual 
propertv rights of materials It is a component 
sm h as this which makes possible the rational 
establishment of the Virtual libraries 
dose nbed below 

Specific Tools for Change 

Armed with the lertaintv that the verv nature 
.»f libraries and librarians will , hane*' onr 



organization proceeded with a number of steps 
to meet these challenges While radnal 
i hange in infrastructure, skills, work 
relationship etc may bv the rule of the dav. 
the essential goal of hbrananship remains 
that stated bv Shera. to bring people and 
information together in the most productive 
way possible. Our definition of Knowledge 
Management"* (KM) is that KM is a phrase 
that describes an environment where an 
individual can be brought into contact with 
information in a wav that is exponentially 
more productive and engaging than any 
currently available environment, an 
environment where clarity and understanding 
i an ho brought to data 

1 ibranes and librarians, or anyone associated 
with the task of creating smh an environment 
must concern themselves with forming the nghf 
questions, creating the right tools, and 
recognizing powerful solutions ■ all ol which 
will * ombine to produce t he first iterations of 
an env in mi merit in w hii h Knowledge 
Management is possible 

Taylor Model 

One of the specific tools employed bv the staff 
of I in versify Library was the Taylor Model * 
lav lor s model is a theoretical model and is not 
predictive The University Library adapted it 
as a working tool and in turn, adopted the 
concepts of value adding ' and the importance 
ot Information Use Fnvironments as critical 
guiding principles in the construction of the 
I ibrarv of the huture 

In Tavlors model, individuals work in 
information environments and part of those 
information environments are the problem 
solving or wrestling with problems or questions 
that naturally occur. Tavlors model allows 
that these "problem dimensions" have certain 
i har.u tenshes that exist along a continuum 
I he model also allows that information also 
has traits that exist along a continuum 1 he 
• ombin.ition ot the users problem dimensions 
and the traits of the information involved 
i tea to a puture of the information worlds' 
within tOut h groups of users work However 
cMtHhvelv a given information system (in t ht* 
larr.e^l v«ns» of the word system ) meshes 
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with the individual or groups Information I m 
hnv ironment is the measure ot Ibi- degree ot 

sutivssot that s\stem 

It is inherent to lav lor s model that the degree 
ot value added bv anv component or htmu 1 
within the system is judged whollv from tin* 
UMTs point ot \ low It it isn \ valuable to thi 
ustT within the users information nnironmrnt. 
than the service isn t valuable. period 

In order to begin to create those pu ture<- ot how 
our campus clientele gather and um' « 
information, the statt eondiu ted some 14i>0 
interviews with representative percentages ol 
faculty, statt, and students The inters lewees 
were asked opened ended question not about 
how thev used existing libraries ser\uos but 
about how the\ gathered and used information 

I he results ot the anahsis o! the interview n 
showed that campus u%ers do indeed have \erv 
ditterent information gathering and use 
patterns and that these patterns (described in 
lavlors terminology) do Jitter along the lines 
ot both discipline and scholarly level, le, the 
types of information required bv those studvmg 
ui the humanities are markedlv ditterent than 
those required bv engineers In turn while the 
nature ot the material >s consistent there are 
differences even within a discipline among the 
levels in a user group, i e . what a humanities 
facultv member needs is signiticantlv different 
than what a freshmen in the same area needs 
I here are even noticeable differences between 
subject areas in the same disc iphne sue h as the* 
visual arts as compared to the literary arts 
Ihe differences are not just present m the t\pes 
ot information required, but also in how Ihe 
information is gathered and used Ihis moans 
that what each group values and requires 
differs widely OUen what the librarv 
considered important was no I what the user 
considered important F indings related to major 
user groups, especial! \ facultv user groups, were 
taken back to those groups tor discussion and 
c confirmation 

Ihe conc lusion was that developing profiles of 
the information gathering and use patterns bv 
prtmse user group would fx* a powerful tool for 
prioritizing and planning VAe also concluded 
that cookie cutter services that ottered 
essentialh the same serviies .ill ns< rs vsrr* 



no longer useful or advisable I hese 
assumptions are in the* process ot being applied, 
to other areas ol libra rv responsihihtv such 
resc«urc e alloc at ion. tm hiding c olio* tion 
management budgets personnel deplovment 
training programs etc I he novd to bring 
librarv riN»un cs to bear on indtv iduali/mg 
hbrarv services has hoc o mo a priority In 
keeping with some ot the findings of the I s|K 
j means to transfer the librarians investment of 
their resources m activities associated with 
problem solving, time savings and cost 
savings activities is alv> a priority 

I hose and other findings form that basis for 
another ot our spec ifu projoc ts, the 
development of a suite ot virtual libraries that 
arc' dis v iplme spe'e itu Ihe term virtual 
hhrarv refers to an / k *- t r o r, m c n t , an 
environmont in which the client scrvuos 
aspcH t is the* most commonU referred to and the 
most immodiatolv relevant to the user In our 
disiussion. a virtual librarv environment i> not 
access to some local or remote OPAC , nor is if 
access to the Internet or some specific hstsorvor 
on the Internet 'Hie client server component ot a 
virtual librarv environment may offer all of 
the latter as part ot client services, but as a 
concept, a virtual library environment goes far 
bovond those notions A virtual library 
environment is one in which component parts 
combine to provide intellectual and real access 
to information, the value ot which is framed 
entirely from the users point ot view, mooting 
the individuals unique information needs 

Virtual libraries are not a single entitv . but a 
host of component parts brought together in a 
dvnamu environment Frequently, virtual 
libraries are also defined as the act ot remote 
access to the contents and services of libraries 
and other information resources, combining an 
onsiic collection of current and heavily, used 
materials in print, mu roformats, and olectroni< 
form, with an elect rem ic network which 
provides access to, and delivery from, external 
library and commercial information and 
knowledge sources worldwide* In essence, the 
tacultv member and student are provided the' 
ettet t ot a library which is a synergy created 
hv bringing together technologically the 
resources ot manv libraries, information 
services and knowledge stores h In addition 
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librarians will ho working i ollahorati volv 
with their faculty to develop the tools to build, 
maintain, manipulate, and distribute these 
t i»ll»\ tiuns of data res*umes 

The Library As Mind 

I ho I ibrary (if thv future is tnanv things some 
of thorn v erv familiar and some nowlv arrived 
<»n the wings of brand now informational 
(ethnologies Among tho hallmarks (if tho 
library ot tho future will bo a now lo\ol ot 
intellectual access, now access and control 
mechanisms to facilitate this now level of 
access to now formats of materials, now tools to 
help visualize and clarity data in ways that 
facilitate understanding, now levels ot 
collaborative involvement tor librarian staff 
now, more peisonah/ed and relevant virtual 
library environments, and now more powerful 
voices tor individual users 

Nii new path is \ oid of peril All future 
planning engenders serious risk, but it is 
•imperative that we embrace this risk, just as 
we must embrace the possibility of error It is 
nearly guaranteed that m planning and trying 
to position ourselves for the Library ot the 
future, we will surely make mistakes, just as we 
will surely overlook some important 
ramifications We must just as certainly pledge 
our vivos to correcting ourselves rapidly and 
continue undaunted to follow our vision 
flexibility and innovations are also hallmarks 
of the 1 ibrary of the Future 

Along with the other challenges, most of the 
long established infrastructures that support us 
will also have to evolve Infrastructure like 
technical support, budgets and economic 
strategies, evaluation tools, physical plants, 
policy development, organizational and 
staffing patterns, etc will all have to respond 
flexibly to patterns of change There will bo a 
high price for all this innovation and change, 
but tho price of ignoring a compelling vision of 
the future or failing to follow one will be even 
higher 

In its fullest realization, the I ibrarv of tho 
future will truly empower the individual and 
truly serve the client It will bo a I ibrarv of 
the Mind and siirelv that is worth everv 
* hallenge and risk |x>M'd to us 
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The Virtual Library; 
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The idea of the virtual library is as latthv 
as a slogan and as fresh as last week s 
newspaper 

'California has stopped construction 
plans for now university libraries 
Instead the state intends to funis its 
attention and budget on 'virtual 
libraries " 1 gather that this means 
that all information will be available 
primarily via computer and CP 
ROM." ' 

I he virtual libra rv" is a dream that main 
share, something many have imagined but none 
has seen The mam features of this vision are a 
vast, ideally universal collection of 
information and instantaneous access to that 
information wherever it phvsuallv resides 

\ •■varih for the phrase m the computerized 
databases that offer a hint ot the imminent 
future of fast resources on line reveals that it is 
indeed a recent coinage, recent, at least, in 
an\ thing like the current sense People have 
long spoken of something that is virtuallv a 
library" as a virtual hbrarv but it is onlv 
about a decade ago that computer journalists 
first bandied the idea around "( onstder. too 
virtu j! libraries where vou enter into a run 
virtual stack space and browse about ^ lor 
I hat vismnarv, the idea vlearlv involves 
spei ial goggles and gloves, a feature t h*i t stvms 
to have faded from most recent disunions »<t 
the virtual hbrarv The phrase bursts through 
into the popular press onlv as revrnth as HS"" ^ 
whore the helmets are still m place to give 
the student the abihlv to y\o msule a i hip 
visuallv We lan give him a tour through a 
virtual library c>r a virtual museum 



^o the phrase suggests a v ast ' i olle«. tion 
instantly accessed Hut phrased m trios*- 

terms, the idea is easily- older. Few roient 
discussions fail to mention the artule that 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly in 1^4s bv 
Vannovar Bush, imagining a device he called 
the Momcv,"^ but thev vould as ea«- lv tmd an 
article in the New > ork Fimc^ ot September in 
W^O, visualized the "Dnkon." a high speed 
reading machine which could search the ontirv 
I ibrarv of ( ongress m ten seconds' 1 

Although the fanta**v has boon around now }<«r 
two generations, surely it is still a modern one 
looking bevond the book itself to a visionarv s 
future Here is the point to confess that I oiue 
believed in the novelty ot the visumi and that 
this paper began as something quite different 
nut a eulogy tor the virtual hbrarv s past but a 
hvmn of praise for its revolutionary future I 
oven had the perfect visual resourio to use as a 
loil. the monument to the old hbrarv fwentv 
wars ago, at a college festival ot the tilm^ ot 
Alain Kesnais, I had seen a sh< »rt documentary 
he made in l^s^ called loute le memoire du 
mondo. a short subject on the ways and working 
of the Bibliotheque \ationale m Pans A 
period piece. I remcmbcn\1 singing the praises 
of a grand institution just as it entered 
unwittinglv the autumn ot its career I * ^ find 
the film now U>ok some trouble, lor it was 
apparontlv never released m this tountrv 
when I did.' it took me thick hcadodlv some 
time to realize that what I had wa*- quilt 
different from what 1 had remembered lo lv 
sure, it was a film that praised ever\ aspv* t *•» 
the B\. but the terms in uhuh it did vi were 
i«n third viewing siuldetdv fov rlalorv 

I hose who know Kesnaiss earlv work would 
n*ti»ejn/r thi dark ami lue.ubri- %us tone «»l th< 
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film hut would be amused b\ its almost mmiuil 
dipt* lion of Me in thr hbrarv I vervthmg is 
met ham zed Fhe r .*w of postmen bringing sacks 
of books marines to un. us like musk, and then 
,i huge apparatus v i r indexors, i.Halo^tKTs 
u*.he makers, spuu* stampers, shrlvers begin to 
mark the pnuess i ■ t the book through a 
librarians assomhh line, until with switl 
pn-vision the book n\n hos waiting hands in the 
great reading rr-im To anvonc who knows the 
H\ of course, just that swift, unfailing service 
is what marks thts film -out as a tantasv. not 
trulv a documentary But it is thr substance ot 
the wsion that hnallv hits humi* "Thr hup* 
lollcition, lontaining all tho worlds 
mrmor\.* was m its turn* alreadv thr virtual 
libra r\ thought to ho |ust ahead w 

!•» thr dream in a diflorent te< hnologu al 
setting from our ov\ n is not merely to n\ogm/e 
that it existed thrn but that thr existing and 
foreseeable technology looked likr a tull\ 
s.itishu tor\ wav ot achieving it Ihr drram 
toda\ is weighed down with siluon chips 
kr\ biMrds s* rrrns headsets, and othrr 
. umlvrsomv equipment but somedav a dream 
. *t s„iv trlepathu durss v\i!l make todav- s 
inwpmnp suddenK as out mod rd as a dais\ 
v\ heel pnntrr 

'A hat persists has persisted, and 1 think will 
prrsisi is thr combination ot ambition and sell 
deception in thr idras that people ha\r in 
common about their prv<cnt stair ot aUairs 
What was excellent in thr R\ ot I^b v\as thai 
it vsas thr thing that v\r nov\ think \sr must 
v%ait another decade or thrrr to recapture 
What has i hanged is not thr drram. but thr 
sonso >>| technical possibilities 

Hut the drram is itsrlt much older than I^V 
and its historv ian hi*lp makr iloar u In it still 
has power Ihr notion ot a hbrarv itself is an 
extraordinary one. of course, and thus fragile 
It is surrlv not sell evident that the words ot 
othrr times and places, fro /en forever in 
urn hanging torm -hi'uU live on indefinitely, in 
rvor accumulating gromrtruallv expanding 
heaps ' (> !ar less self evident that human 
brings preoccupied with thr real problems of 
their present should spend anv appreciable 
amount ol hnv in drawing and interpreting Iht 

tf '.'rti vsords o! p*i»plr long dead that it •..•.■»*. 



self evident to do so says something important 
about thr culture that was treated using writing 
and print, but also savs indirectly that this 
culture is contingent, malleable, and !ar from 
bring thr final torm tit human organization of 
knov\ lodge 

If thr essential feature of the idea of the 
virtual library is the combination of total 
inclusuoness and near instantaneous access, 
then thr fantasy is almost coterminous with 
thr history of thr book itself The earliest 
example known to mo is a famous document of 
thr second century BC . thr I otter of Ansteas 
to Xenocrates" introducing and justifying thr 
existence of the tirst major C»rivk translation ot 
thr Hebrew scriptures, thr so called 
srptuagmt ' ' In it, thr author attributes to 
Pemetnus ot Phaleron, thr minister of 
culture for thr Hellenistic Egyptian king 
Ptoiem\ a i en tu rv or so earlier who founded the 

libra r\ at Alexandria thr ambition of 
gathrnng together, if possible, all thi* books in 
the world, in one. collection ^ F.ven the 
ta nulia r legend of the pigeonholes into which 
thr p.ip\:\3s scrolls at Alexandria were to fit 
pla\s its part in thr "virtual library' legend, 
tor it was precisely this economical and easily- 
managrd torm of packaging that would sptvd 

the ai crss readers wanted 

Ihi* libtarc at Alexandria has long loomed as a 
chimera ef power and mystery on thr horizon of 
oir culture, but the real makings of our tradition 
cirr Irss am lent than that and clearly bctrav 
thr presence of the fantasy of the virtual 



libra ry 
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And that tradition, latin in its 



origins, Furopean in its development, and now 
v\est4-rn tn its self- presentation to thi* whole 
world is Irss old than Alexandria For the 
anuent traditu>ns (>f btx^k-nviking and bot^k 
keeping suffered important interruptions 
[here arc manv reasims tc^r what happ<»ned in 
the Latin tradition, some of whuh have to do 
with the cultural transformation traditionally 
discussed as the tall of the Roman Fmpire, ^ 
but thr phenomena wore complex One divisive 
event was the introduction of the codex for 
formal hterarv use something that happened 
K twrrn the second and fifth centuries ^ I his 
meant that none ot the hc*oks prepared and us*\i 
in the old wav on papvrus rolls, would survive 
undt r uninterrupted iare in ihr latin vsrst 
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Texts on those rolls that survived did so bv 
being prudent enough to be copied over info the 
o»dex form (usually on animal skins rather than 
papyrus* ^ 

fhe disc ontinuttv between ancient and late 
antique library communities overlaps and 
closely (but not exclusively) resembles a 
discontinuity between the traditional literary 
culture of antiquity and the chiefly monastic 
C hristian textual culture of the middle ages 
further, the discontinuity that emerged 
between Crock and latin is important 
C lassical I.atm literature always lived under 
the shadow of Greek literature, but in late 
antiquity the Greek shadow passed and 1 atm 
began to live on its own ' '' C hristian Latin 
literature in particular had a general sense of 
obligation to its own ( ireek past, but little or no 
linguistic aptitude for confronting or cherishing 
that past it is from roughly the fifth century 
A P that the western Mediterranean and its 
dependencies to the north and west become* 
wholly, independently latin, save where the 
Romance and Germanic vernaculars begin to 
tome into use, though their hterarv pretensions 
would be relative! v slow developing * s 

In that fifth century a selt conscious tradition 
emerged It Un>k written texts seriously and 
began to organize them into a theoretual 
constellation that took flesh from plate to 
plate as real collections of books There are a 
hundred signs of this ^ g 

Compare tor example two influential hooks ol 
that period giving advice to the C hnstian 
scholar Augustine wrote On Christian 
Poet n no around the year "W7 t ind m it sot out 
the principles (or the interpretation of 
scripture Itself a sign of the text tentered 
nature of the religion he represented*** that 
treatise is strikingly short on bthliographv to 
the secondary literature Augustine writes as a 
bishop and thcrr* t *rr tbv virtue of his 
ordination) an authority A hundred and fiftv 
vears later, C assioderus a retired statesman 
living at the monastery he had founded on his 
familv s estate on the remote southern shore ot 
Italy, wrote Institutes* for the student ol 
scripture ^ Now it was the private scholars 
turn to provide this guidance and when he did 
so his work was hole *n >r than an annotated 



bibliographv , arranged bv books of the Bible 
of all that had been thought and said in 1 atm 
tor translated into latin from the Greek, and 
C assiodorus had a staff of translators working 
on increasing the size ot that literature in 
translation) that lould help the < hnstian 
exegete To this was added a further 
bibliographv ot specialist literature in related 
disciplines, including the so called liberal 
arts/ tor Cassiodorus believed that rhetoric 
and astronomy were useful things tor the Bible 
student to know ~ 

lor in the years that had intervened between 
Augustine and Cassiodorus, the l atin Christian 
community had learned to depend on texts hu- 
man v things Augustine himself had kept a 
catalogue of the library of his ow n writings and 
oven written a treatise late in life outlining and 
defending all the books he had written Fven 
as a bishop, he was no longer ;u>.f a charismatic 
preacher, but a man who had a written record 
to defend In the same period, lerome's 
translation (thai would come to be tailed the 
Vulgate) had begun to standardize the text ot 
scripture in common use The library ot 
exegesis, both native and translated, that 
(. assiodorus could draw upon had boomed in 
si/e Augustine s own erurrc, for example, 
amounted to over five million words, so much 
that it was a contemporary and acquaintance of 
C assiodorus, Fugippnis of Naples, who put 
together the first volume of The I ssential 
Augustine, an anth logv running to about one 
thousand printed pages, to help the reader who 
wanted swift access to the saints writings 
Another acquaintance of C assiodorus, Pionvsuss 
I xiguus, a Scythian" monk more famous lor 
devising the system ol time reckoning bv years 
IK / AP that is still m use todav.*^ found that 
the l atin churches were often embarrassed bv a 
huk of accurate information about church 
law* and so put together the first collection of 
what would later be called canon law' ^ 

It is also in this period that the bishops ol 
kome began to use the exclusive title el papd 
' pope '» and to use the written word and its 
organized storage to advante their aulhontv 
fhe standard medieval lolleition of lives of 
the popes, t ailed the I the* Penfi'u *a*« 
fust written down in the earlv stvth tenturv 
and indeed w.is wnlttn down at hfsl in two 



torrns, one version produi i\f bv t-ac h ot two sides 
in a bitter contest over the pap.il election ot 
4^ In thai contest whuh stretched out lor 
fifteen years, not only was I hi 1 otruial 
ponotual book used as something like a 
monument and as something like propaganda bv 
both sides, but the prevailing side resourc cfullv 
went into the archives and came out with 
torged documents that supplied suitable 
\\ closiastical precedent lor then claims 

{hi** could onlv have been done m a world now 
ready to accept the notion that power depended 
on dohnmg texts and a world that could expect 
to have access to such texts Power ot that kind 
was increasingly centralized and autonomy ot 
the local communiH weakened i lhis is also 
the period from whuh survive not onlv largo 
\ olloc turns ol papal letters, uisnny; their 
influence mor a swath ot I n rope from 
Yorkshire to Constantinople, but also Vm>; 
letters that is. evidetue ot a ihainerv so bus\ 
that it had verbal templates to uv I rom a 
slightly later period there comes something 
vailed the Datlv IVmk \hh'* Ihiynus) ol the 
popes containing just stub a vollection ot form 
letters Cassiodonis himsoll seems to have used 
lorm letters in public seiular ottue about the 
same time, whuh he tollected in his \aruuis 
I otters \ Wiac » > 

similar phenomena .ippear in this period 
ac ross a wide spectrum lake this charming 
sU»r\ One^undav morning in the tilth centurv 
mi cording to a historian writing about a 
hundred years later. so perhaps this is best 
thought ol as a storv about the world i 
»\P>. bishop Sidonius Apollmans of Clermont 
in southern 1 ranee was going into church to 
tondiut the eucharistu service, when a 
prankster snatched rrosm his hand the 
pamphlet iltbcllus) that had written m it the 
pravers he would use at that servue l"ho point 
til the storv was that not onlv did ho iairv otl 
the servue with distinction, but the 
v ongregatton was surptt^ed and delighted that 
he did so people now rifVifYii turn to be 
depvndont on a text 

* As it happens. Sidonius probablv wrote what 
was in that pamphlet himselt. but his is the 
transitional age in whuh such things were 
being written down and propagated Within a 
tiw decades of tho telling •>! that storv it 



would be the norm m a citv s large chimh on 
Sundav tor there to be no lower than tour large 
tv»oks in use at ome to guide the servue a 
sacramentary for t hi* bishop to follow, a 
kutionarv from whuh a deacon wmikl do 
scriptural readings, an Jo in the hands ot the 
master of ceremonies making sure that people 
didn t bump into each other, and a gradual 
imusu book) in the hands ot the choirmaster 
No longer was this the spontaneous early 
(. hnstian community in which the spirit 
blessed spoke freely what they knew to be the 
truth ^ Now words could bo chosen in advame. 
and not even necossariK bv those who would 
sav them I iturgual participants, oven the 
bishop, wore actors in a scripted drama a 
vital ihango The pnness there begun would 
i ulmmato a thousand years later at tho C ouncil 
ot Trent in tho publication of a missal book tor 
use m churches that would prescribe to the 
priest not onlv ever\ word, but even every 
gesture and otton even whu h lingers tc use tor 
each every gesture of the service Bv that time, 
a large part ot the power and the authontv ot 
the liturgy was leaving the ihunh building 
and going into contrali/ed hands 

The pattern is one tamiliar in a hundred wavs 
siuh * entrali/ation is ot course both costly and 
beneluial What is lost m autonomv and 
spontaneitv is gained uve like to think) in 
assurance control, consistent and 
predictability Mv point is not to dot rv the 
development but to pinpoint an important stage 
in its advancement It was m the fourth 
through sixth centuries in tho latin west that 
our cultural ancestors created a set of software 
with whuh to manage their lives Taken to its 
most extreme form, this led to small 
i (immunities organized around a kind ot text 
that losus never imagined, the monastic rule 
Something like the familiar Rule Sjm/ 
flriedicl or the loss well-known and more 
obsessively orderly Rule of the Ma^te* ian 
suggest what it was hko to live in such a 
community, but the most important feature ol 
sin h a text is not what it does but lhu\ it does 
what it does makes the hie of a community 
depend neither on spontanoo us choice nor on tho 
orailv assimilated customs and wisdom of tho 
past, but rather on specific rules and regulations 
written down on a page. The Benedictine rule 
insists that it Iv ilsell read out to ev ery nov ue 
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several times, and then read out again tn pieces 
to the whole monastic community repeatedly in 
an endless evile ot renewal ot textual 
authority 

Reliance on texts imp/ir«> that someone v\i!l 
own texts and thev will he anessible 
(>wnershtp and access remain central concerns in 
all discussions ot the present and future ut the 
library Late antique collections are not verv 
well documented, and that gap in the evidence 
is to be regretted There were libraries at Rome 
under papal supervision, and the monastic 
collections ot Fugippius and Cassiodorus left 
interesting traces- 1 here ts even a vignette 
from the same Sidonius we hearvl ot a few 
paragraphs ago describing his own libra r\ 
with separate seating for men and women, the 
women decorously surrounded bv the works ol 
the church lathers, the menfolk down at the 
end ot the room where the dangerous pagans 
were shelved 

There are as well still collections of 
manuscripts that have lived together under 
constant care since the fifth century AD in the 
l atin world Verona is one place to tind a lew 
the Vatican l ibrary the best place But our 
real knowledge of libraries begins to he usable 
at a later period, the time ot the so -tailed 
C arolmgian Renaissance of the ninth ceuturv 
Not only are there are rnuny libraries, but thev 
are direct heirs of the late antique 
collections The selection and ordering ot 
texts closely follows the principles of the fifth 
and sixth centuries Cassiodorus Institute* 
even seem to have functioned as a collection 
development tool in one monastery, eager to till 
out its collection with hooks he had spoken 
of ^ and Augustine s autobiographical listing 
of his own works was responsible in mam 
places tor libraries holding a stnkinglv high 
percentage of his works These collections 
exhibit a modern, not an ancient, arrangement 
placing objective truth at the center ot the 
toilet tion and organizing everv thing else 
around it not for heautv but tor utility ^ 

The htstorv of books and libraries in the central 
and later middle ages is abundant Iv 

documented and well and widely studied 1 
will not pursue it here save to mention a 
familiar tendem v n the ■ entunes K'.^r 



printing, there were already coming to the fore 
the characteristic' tear and fascination that 
flourish in the presence of abundance ot 
information If 144 s * is reallv the vear in which 
(aitenberg printed his first Bible, it was six 
vears earlier than that when the famous 
c hancellor of the L niversitv ot Paris Jean 
( ierson complained that the boom in book 
production was dangerous It was gn mg nse to 
theological confusion and shaking the soliditv 
of the church's traditional teaching ^ Little 
did he know what lav ahead' But already a 
hundred years before that, one ot the most 
proficient bookmen of the age, Nicholas of 
l.vra, compiler of a huge and meticulous 
commentary on all of scripture, itself drawing 
resourcefully on the library of all the fathers 
betore him, complained that iifhers were 
engaging in similar practices too vigorously 
I hev have chopped up the text into so manv 
small parts, and brought forth so many 
concordant passages to suit their own purpose 
that to Mime degree thev contuse both the mind 
and memory of the reader and distract it from 
understanding the literal meaning ot the 



1'he invention ot printing c hanged manv things, 
an*.! that story has also tven told often ^ But 
some essential things did not change IVspite 
massive disruptions, the fundamental 
tommumtv of producers and users of texts 
remained fairly constant - some ex monks 
turned into university professors to be sure 
M uther is a prime example), but the continuity 
of the community of texts was in the mam 
intensified ^ The codex remained the outward 
form ol the book and the techniques that 
exploited its power in the late vears of an 
exclusively manuscript culture were enhanced 
rather than supplanted Indexes cross 
references, tabulations all multiplied Mam 
libraries that flourished m the 1 later middle 
ages still survive today, often at the heart ol 
quite vital institutions A visit to Duke 
Humphreys room in the Bodleian library is a 
memorable testament to this tenacity Where 
there had been disruption in late antiquity and 
the creation of a now tradition, earlv 
modernity had evetv opportunity and reason to 
transform its mhentan< e. but instead turned 
remarkably conservative in the face of the 
p« 'ssibilit v chaos The pr im i pal 
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development of that pvriod tor our purposes is 
that the deliberate emphasis nn and 
systematic reaiquisition ot Crock and latin 
classical literature decisively created the 
illusion of a tradition stretching back well 
bevond the late antique origins ot tho library 
tradition I have been discussing and 
incorporating Crook and Roman antiquity in a 
single traditional continuum * In thr wake ot 
the choices made then. I. as a professor ot 
classical studies, am a dail\ caution to all I 
meet that we plate a remarkable high social 
value on our links to tho past 

Hut it is not just the temporal dimension that is 
important What I am suggesting is that 
historu allv. cultures dependent on the wntten 
word have all shared the fantasy ot the 
virtual hbrarv That is. thev have cherished 
some notion ot total nulusivenoss What thev 
achieve is always tar short ot anything that 
might K* considered a totality of output ot the 
writton word tor even a brief period own tho 
great depository libraries contain only a 
tr.ution ot tho printed reading matter ot their 
own societies*, and they have placed a high 
value on access to that totality But with this 
v ision physical institutions have grown up 
that in one wav or another impersonate the 
virtual library The public libraries I haunted 
as a child looked and felt to mo o\erv bit as 
inherently like avatars ol the virtual hbrarv 1 
already believed in as the academic research 
libraries I prowl appear to me toda\ In hsth 
cast's I was indulging a fantasy tar from realitv 
but .1 potent tantasv nevertheless 

} or it is the fantasv that a library s users shan- 
that defines the community to which thev 
Nlong It embodies a world view (and I have 
talked about the ways m which the non 
fiction world view of the virtual library ot 
the age of the codex differed from the j\>etu 
world view ot antiquity) and so seems to give* 
obfcxtivo confirmation to what our beliefs In 
that way it functions importantly as a 
transmitter of culture from one generation to thr 
n^xt. as it did to me in those publn libraries of 
mv childhood 

One* <«th*'r leature is important I he » ommon 
tantasv ot the virtual hbrarv entourages the 
belief that ill libraries embodv t h» 'in- idea! 
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form and that they have comparable profiles 
And vet precisely when great research libraries 
try to coordinate their acquisitions strategies, 
they discover that the overlap in what they 
bu\ is far less than what a naive eve would 
cxpiM ™ 

What of that will survive in the \et 
eommumtv that is coming* The written word 
itselt vvill set* its grasp weaken, as it darues in 
tandem with visual and aural treasures in great 
abundance ^ Other familiar landmarks will 
diminish. The author is already an endangered 
species, ^ and rightly so The notion that 
authoritati vc discourse comes with a single 
monologue voice surely depends on the creation 
of the written artifact Both oral discourse 
(before and bevond the written word) and the 
networked conversations that already surround 
ns suggest that in dialogue a fuller 
representation of the world may be found, 
precisely because conflicting voices deserve to 
be heard The notion that reality itself can be 
reduced to a single model universally shared is 
at best a useful tu.tion and at worst a 
hallucination that will turn out to have been 
dependent on the written word tor its ubiquity 
and power 

Similarly, the notion that discourse must he 
fixed to bo valid vvill facie \ow. fixity is to our 
eves the only sattsfactor\ guarantee of 
authenticity but fixity brings with it rc\pK\ 
obsolescence There is scarcely a page I have 
published m a decade and a halt of scholarly 
writing that I would not now change if I could, 
but I cannot Words that I know to be 
inadequate and in some cases untrue continue to 
speak tor mc, who am no longer the person I was 
when 1 wrote them but 1 am still somehow 
their author, I *nu<l be. because 1 once u'a> 

With the idea of tixitv goes the idea of 
duration I spoke ot earlier dood words are 
words that last and remain unchanged Hut it 
the world is ionstantlv in flux, then surely the 
descriptions ot that world should find a wav to 
change to reflect that world Some of our 
reference works do this already, and on the 
other hand jane Austen o* perhaps immune to 
rewriting and should remain so **• 

I hi- gfratesi tianstormahon that mu h a post 
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virtual library information environment v\ill 
bring is m the wav culture is transmitted. If 
even the idea of a stable, reassuring sot of texts 
and truths on which to nounsh the voung 
fades, then it will not be at all clear what it 
is we need to do to or with our young people to 
aeculturate them to the ways of their elders 
For years I have quoted with amusement the 
poet John C rowe Ransom in an essay on 
Princeton, where he concluded that all in all 
Princeton was a fine place, but if he had a son, 
he would just as soon lock him in a libra ry until 
he was 21, then send him to Pans The value ol 
Pans tit age ?1 remains, 1 think, about what it 
was. but even in jest, even as a comic icon, the 
notion of locking a vouth in a library will, 1 
suspect, so far lose Us power that people will 
not even understand what Ransom was getting 
at In short, the idea that the totality of our 
vulture can in seme wav be incorporated in a 
Itbrarv is precisely what will disappear 

What then becomes ol professors and publisher^ 
and 1 1 bra nans > It we are very sure we know 
what our roles are and verv determined to work 
hard tn maintain them, we have every reason 
to look forward to extinction C onhdent 
reliance on old mi Kiel s lor siah functions will 
not suffice [here will be traditional 
publishers and librarians and even professors 
tor a good while, |iist as there are now 
professional strabes and schools ot calligraphv 
But just as the power ran out ot the monasteries 
and i\ i lesiastical institutions of the late 
middle ages into new channels and forms, so Um\ 
our educational institutions ^wi institutions are 
A\ utelv at risk Those who cherish them v\tll 
do best to be self conscious about what thev 
value in those institutions and to be pragma tu 
about how to pursue the preservation ot that 
value in a rapid I v and dramaticallv changing 
environment Paradoxic ally, this means n<>r 
asking what computers can do m and tor our old 
institutions, it means asking what needs liast^. 
and then looking with a clear unprejudiced eve 
for the best way of doing it I he answer will 
often be electronic but the challenge will be to 
makr sure (hat what the electrons do is indeed 
valuable to our society Hv concentrating on 
that side of the equation, the people, and even 
the institutions, who have managed the old 
information universe have a good chanit* ot 
finding important roles to plav m I he new one 



If the virtual library is fifteen hundred years 
old, why does it seem so current an idea"* Will 
it continue to enthrall* I am fond ot quoting 
McLuhan's notion that the content of a nov\ 
medium of communication is always imagined 
to he another older medium Thus cinema at 
the outset was thought to be a vehule tor 
filming "plays", and there are soil made for 
TV movies" and "TV newsmagazine shows' A 
farmer at the turn of the century saw thai the 
horseless carriage could get him to market and 
back more quickly, but had no inkling that the 
same vehicle would send an interstate 
highway through his pasture and change his 
wav of life forever It takes a generation or 
three to get past the point of depending on the 
old medium for a wav to think about the new 
and to the point of exploiting the new medium 
artfully m its own right 

The dream of the virtual library comes forward 
now, 1 therefore submit, not because tt promises 
an exciting future, but because it promises a 
future that will ho |iist like the past onlv bettor 
and taster \o one can deny the usef ulness of 
su<.h conceptions, but the limitations of their 
usefulness must be recognized as well In 
another place 1 hope to write at some length of 
the v ritual reactions that the coming ot print 
met in western Furope (for even that innovation 
was not greeted with an unmixed i bonis ol 
praised but 1 can share here a mam conclusion 
ot that studv It was that all of the criticisms 
and cautions expressed in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth century that 1 can find, 
chac toristiidllv launched from within and 
usually intended to preserve powerful social 
institutions, turned out to bo accurate and valid 
It also turned out not to matter, for the new- 
environment 'that print created was so much 
larger, so much taster and so mm h more 
powerful than the manust npt medium had 
been that all objections were sim.pl \ 
overwhelmed Where soe let) continued to tare 
about values that the new medium threatened 
it turned out that the new medium eould ea«al\ 
at ford to look after them**^ I am fond ol 
studying those early critics of the print 
medium, because thev remind moot' rmsell and 
mv friends and colleagues, all ot us on the 
threshold ot something nevs quite unsure v% fin h 
ot our institutions mil survive 



Ihe ditteTviue. I submit, is that the tonus ol 
i'fi;,jmAitu<n ot knowledge in electronic moilw 
sharply disresemble those of lb* 1 traditional 
. odox book Ihe methods ot production and 
distribution disresemble those ot the print 
media oxen moro sharply Whore t h*- 
traditional tunction ot the library has been to 
tv out* oi a lew suc h enterprises u»oi.vralmg of 
sometimes at arms length) with a few 
publishers (and thus both together tun* turning 
.is gatekeepers on a limited ^et ot narrow 
inhumation pathways from authors to 
readers), a communitv is novv growing in which 
thrro will bo as man\ publishers as readers 
I ho possjbilitv e\en ot imagining totality in 
stub a world rapid l\ disintegrates What 
would be thi* contents of the ekvtronu virtual 
librarv'* Ivervthmg' I'vcrv x\ h.i t ^ Just to ask 
the question nukes it suddenly obvious th.it one 
■^t tlif most valuable timet ions <>f the 
traditional librarx has bevn not its indusmt\ 
but its exclusivity its discerning judgment that 
kii*ps out «is man\ things as it kevps m In .in 
information waterfall. the virtual libr.irs. th.u 
tells us everything and sweeps us oft our tee't 
with a storm ot data will not bo highlv pn/rd 
I hi* librarian will h.i\e to be a more active 
partu ipant in staving ott mtmhaos li ihe 
traditional librarian has been conceived as a 
figure .it home in tho discreet siUmhos and 
wiutious dealings oi a Henrv lames novel, now 
perhaps the right models will be found in iamos 
I enmmore ( oo per »>r the Mar Wars films 
something between \attv Humppo the 
Pathfinder and the )rdi knight will bo the 
host m.iMOl tor a librarv si hool Whether 
the existing publishini; or librarv communities 
vv ill supply these pioneers, or v\hether tlw 
will i nine from some other suitor ot the 
mti'rm.it ion socielv is the radii all\ open 
qui stion ot our time tor all who iare about 
words and how the\ attevt people A classicist 
win only take you so tar in examining su*. h 
issues His tame projei tions ot the future will 
certainly be the ones that tall tar shi»rt ot wh.it 
happens lo tmd the most sober pragmatic 
and realisln depletions ot that future you 
would do hotter to turn \our attention to th< 
first wildeved visienarv i yh« rpunk ^ i h 
v«. nil r that i miihs along ^ 



I hi s is the second in a scries ot studies 
addressing conternporarv issues of networked 
information in a historical context, the first 
St Augustine to SKI- \ Ihe I roe oi 
Knowledge and How It (.rows, The )>nials 
librarian V'4 (1W), ? 1 41 (also in !t IW 
ttuilJ li Stoe/dr/v I owmwnn ution* and 
\?tu\»kms Tt\hnoloxir* |\ew York, ?1- 
41. and in Poectory of I'leitronii journal*. 
\t'u ^Iritrrs and AiuaYmii Pim u^h'r / i*>f*> 
Third f Jitton (Washington. 1^"*] 1 1 U. 
concentrated on the shaping influen<e of the 
codex page and Ihe implicit forms ot the 
organization ot information Here the 
emphasis is rather on the communities and 
institutions that organize and use that 
information 

■ Wa+kiKflsn /V-f Sunda\ 21 November Is*n. 
Hook World One expectation implutt in the 
contemporary dream is that Us realization will 
obviate the need for buildings, but the virtual 
1 1 b r a r v a p pea I s even to those who are 
building a verv large building indeed (» 
C.runberg and A (affard. Head 1 ibrarian and 
I lead ot Informational N/rvuos tor the new 
Bibhothcque de I ranee, use the phrase as one of 
many approximations ot the future thev skekh 
m their Sew- Orders ot Knowledge. Sow 
1 i\ hnologies ot Reading, in Rwwnlation* 42 
iW^V,, at p 8w lhat whole issue ot 
Rcft'^rnliitloris is devoted to The I uture 
1 ibrarv and oilers a fast mating range ot 
theoretical and practical discussion, centered 

■ in but not 1 mil ted to the Bibhotheque de 
frame, and including an important article bv 
lane C.insburg on the future ot copv right in an 
i 'lex tronu en\ ironment 

- A mws report ot October 10 s.i\s *>t 

IVtroit I igers catcher laiue F'arrtsh that his 
mmd is a virtual librarv of do s and don ts 
against most hitters' 

\ >nv*li'*.<-"ld tor lul\ 1* l l ^4 

^1 rom a t V\ news reput. \1ar( h A tew 

months earlier a ( hn ago IrtluKf storv 
•Septemlvr l'», Hh#o about ihe French Mmitel 
servue seimo. to Use it sfu*l in the sense of 
\irtu. Mv a librarv With a Mimtel one i.m 
n m ru 1 or flights ami hotels < hoc k fh< 



weather the nrus h,t\r a virtual hhr.iiv it 
information at the fingertips and ene.uv rn 
lomputer i i-n\ ersations v\uh pohh, iaiis 

t ** it as v ouhrmati. -n that when I i Med tin-- 
artule m the oral presentation ot this paper at 
the AKl 'AAL P m|x»sium numerous nodding 
heads around the room showed thai the 
invocation ot this arti\le Us huh few indeed 
have read lateK") is a familiar ritual in 
mivtings devoted to the I'K'vtrcnu hhrar\ 



h lwi< points niwi to bo addressed tangenttallv 
here, one to nvur latiT first, how do ! happen 
to have this lovelv reference to a vellewid and 
long forgotten newspaper page" 1 ^et it from an 
article ot Isi^O v mtage b\ nn late Lni\ersit\ r.i 
Pennsvhania colleague Rudolf Hirsih a 
widelv regarded student of the historv of \)u 
book collected in h»s /'hi! my vJ/ptv' 
KV.iJm; f?nd ed . Wiesbaden W4i 

Me was alreadv then thinking ot the bookless 
future in a short synthesis on the future of the 
hbrarv fortv wars ago S-t ond, note < aretulk 
that the lunetion ot the new and ama/inglv List 
»e\en hv I l JsM standards! technology, is 
presentee! pre* iselv as a fool tot using .1 
traditional, familiar famousk all possessing 
institutional libra r\ ot the present I hi- smi.il 
and intellectual structures ot the present .ire 
assumed to fx* stable and to be a useful basis t»»r 
understanding the new tec hnoloi;v 

Here it is a pleasure to acknowledge the 
tnendlv help ot Professor Mephen C, \i. hols 
of the lohns Hopkins I niversitvs department 
ot f rem h, whose network ot agents tmalk 
tra* kisi dew n .1 k op\ ot the film for me to svrivn 

n l ven a Frenchman would admit that there an 
more things betwivn hea\en and earth than .ue 
shelved in the line de Kit hrliou but the 
British I ibrarv and the I ibrarv ot i ongrnss 
»soe n 7 above for one example* are similar tot r 
of ideas of .ill uuhisueness that swdtlv 
dissolve under the application of even a 
moment s thought <l find the same luafion on 
the I ibrarv of C ongress as nnentk as the 
lanuarv 1^4 issue of ihe relentlesslv forward 
looking \\irfj m in whuh Pannv Hiliis of 
Ihtnkmg Machines is quoted <p hM> using the 
It a*, a Nn»hmark tor available information 
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14 \ {ear the narrator ^ \ oil e from the film t t a 
m< MiH r»J in an instant it 1 1 hi n« ss t> « 'k in the 
» . »llei lii »n| be. nines |\u t o t a uni\ ers,d mem. tv 
.ibstrait UHiitterent where all the hooks are 
equal among themselves where thev all » ii|o\ 
t.»gether an attention as u rni*Tl\ alo.»t as th.it 
ot l.od tor man And here it is chosen 
preferred, made indispensable to its reader 
pulled from its ^alavv 

''Make am re.* son able pro jet t ion of the 
uurejse in output ot publication and extend ft 
ever another what" 1 ■ thousand \ears^ I he 
■ unuilati'd ejuantilv at the end of sm h a tim* 
defies the powei >«t the im.iginatmn to ^ei\ l el\e 
i t 

* ' Ibis is the 1i tti-r that tells tbt ^ti»r\ »'t hev^. 
seventv translators went into se\i rU\ M'parate 
^elU and emerged months later with se\enl\ 
identu al vitsumis of the text h w<is w uieU 
n t * * 1*1 in anltquitt as ,t st t »r\ that justified 
ri'harue on the ( a*eek ti vt to the exclusion of 
the Hebrew 'and was thus partu ularh popular 
anvn;; C hnstians to whom I lebrew \sas in nvre 
w a v s than i »ne a ^ h>si\1 N .ok 1 

' -*ps Ansteas ti> PhiKn rates w the numbers tor 
hbrarv holdings that the letter gives (TUIOi** 
m hand, with a goal ot r >tHU100> are ot little 
v alue. but gi\ e a sense of how i lose to totahtv a 
dreamer might think the hbrarv c ame 

I put the word hbrarv in quotation marks 
here tautioiislv but taretullv It is used t<u^ 
readily to appl\ tc» entities v.irxing vsildK in 
si/e and nature, and the common trait ot being 
created and used b\ people who had smular. 
but entireK unrealistu. ideas about what the\ 
wi»re aK»ut should not obseure the fait that the 
book was a different thing to ancients from 
what it is lodav inot a text for silent digestion 
but a prompt script for reading aloud not a 
soune ot information . but ehaefU .1 repositorv 
tor wisdom ioded as poetrv and narrative an 
liMcjrMf IVwev [\Htmat ^vstom would not ha\e 
let! tution owi ot plav it would ha\t plated 
it at the center ot the toilet t ion t 

11 I ( antora / hv V um*h*J t tl 'df* A 
\\ >-,!< > ' \h \k. u v.t U ' berkelt s 1'^gi 
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is both a readable history ot the Alexandrian 
library and at the same timr an 
rxemplihcation ot Us lunous totemn hold on 
fiir culture s imagination 

u l P Reynolds and \ C. Wilson. \mNn .in,/ 
s\ *ie/ur> (Oxford. 3rd t-d . l^ll. is an excellent 
introduction to the am tent and medieval 
making and keeping ot books The tall ot the 
Roman empire* is a phrase generally avoided . 
bv working scholars today in tavor of less 
pejorative (but. notablv, still denvali\o) 
phrases like late antiquity ' Suffice it to sav 
here that it was a period of great creative 
energy, tor all that seme highly visible 
institutions did not share in that energy 

' ^Sh' here my paper From M Au^u-aun t»- 
the \KI \ in 1 above) 

is worth noting that the transition through 
w hu h the written word now moves will be the 
first to take it from a primary storage material 
consisting ot dried organn material (papyrus 
reeds, animal scans, cloth or wood based 
paper) to an inorganic substance (tor the 
moment silicon and magneti/ed metal) 

tmstanlmople s Bv/anline 1 mpirc kept the 
am icnt (.reek tradition alive until the Turks 
s<ukod the utv in 14 s"* The revival ot dreek 
letters m the west in the Renaissance was 
importantly assisted bv the perilous ionditions 
in which Cireek scholars in the east found 
themselves see PI C .eanakoplos (»rrrA 
s. h^h2r< in Venue ^Cambridge, Mass )^h?) 

^ s The relation between medieval latin and 
the Romance languages has become a luck 
topu ot discussion si n< i* the publication of R 
Wright, late I a I in and I arly Roman, r 
Liverpool. HH?i. which argues that from 
about the ninth century latin yeas an 
artificial recreation ot something that had m 
fa^t died out ot everyday use It true land 1 
think it is) that theory emphasi/es more 
strongly than ever the way in which the 
western luropean tradition was a consiious|\ 
I atm -t entered movement lor the long 
survival of Latin at the center el the ctiltun. 
well p.isl the piint .it which out eilui.ition.il 
tradition « on. entrails Ium\i h on thr 



vernaculars, see I VV Binns. lntelh\tnal culture 
in I Uiabelhan and Jacobean I n$land the la\tn 
wntm^s K ii the age llavds twin 

the conventional literary histories, biased 
bv Romantic expectations of authorial 
creativity and poetic form, this is dismissed as 
an age of abridgments, and to be sure 
abridgments have their weaknesses But an age 
characterized bv them is perhaps one that is 
discovering itself awash in information and is 
beginning to take a strong hand in organizing it 
and making it accessible, surely not a sign of 
intellectual decline 

~ ll l like to speak ot C hristianity, indeed, as the 
high tech religion ot late antiquity, for the 
way it used the written word from the outset to 
« reate a community extending across time and 
especially space. w\hcre traditional (.reco 
Roman religion was qumtessentiallv Unal and 
partu ulanst 

*1 Sv I OPonnell c" a**uuli>'u •» (Berkeley 

-**Here indeed, I would suggest, is the origin oi 
the cataloguing schemes that privilege "non 
tu lion' ^ee McKitterick on C arohngian 
library catalogues, quoh\1 below at n M\ 

- Cassiodorus was the first to employ the 
Bv. / AH reckoning, but it is really the British 
monk/historian, the Venerable Bode, who in 
the eighth century put the sy stem into common 

IN' 

**^lor example, in the late "Wik, Augustine in 
north. Africa had run atoul ot church law 
en a* ted at the council ot \icea 7{\ years earlier 
bv bring ordained bishop while his predecessor 
was still 4 ilue, but hi* had the very good excuse- 
that his church did not have a copy of the 
relevant decisions and so did not know what 
the law seas 

• In so doing he followed the governmental 
practice ot the same decades that produced an 
u>i reaMnglv organized series of collections ot 
secular law culminating in the huge law 
orcani/me. and law giv mg **xer* ise of lustiman 
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- f *VVas spontaneous liturgv still the norm as 
late as v 4iXP The Spanish pivt Prudentius m 
his poomevde about the martyrs < Prudentius 
Psnstephanon 10 IS) so interprets \1t 10 \v 
take no thought hew or what vo shall speak 
tor it shall bo given vou in that same hour what 
so shall speak " as nvommendmg spontanvitv 

-'HI Marrou. Autour do la bibliotheque du 
papo Agapit . Melange* Je i'fiolr ! r^r.^ui^e .1 
Ri»rif 4Hil<Jt1>. 1?4 h^. describes the traevs of a 
sixth conturv papal eolledion at Rome 

^Sv again mv i\jNM.'j\>n<s and on Higippius 
theartnlos ot MM ( iorman espiMalK I hi' 
Oldest Manusi ripts <»f st Augustine s fVt^.i'H 
liffew* Rrr ur nY>:*\fK Mn»' ^XI^hoi 

* W R Mi kitten* k J 'ir I ijre/o'yM.Oi; i'-d 
l\nf/r»? IV-rJ it ambndge l gv ^> In" mi* 

1 0 A i as C studv is VV Milde, Per 
FiMiofhrfcsJUfii.Vy M.Mr's Mto'Mi'i 

*' /aJu-JiMrtuVrf Au^x'uh* und \lnlc*<>\uhu*\^ 

t Heidelberg. 1^> 

^Mn this porioil. the ilassus wore found in a 
hbrarv it at all. well down the list, subjoined 
to the basu te\ts of 1 aim grammar tho\ 
presumably exemplified Professor Ralph 
llexter ot the I niversitv ot < olorado has 
described It 1 me a pattern ho is studying whore 
( hrtshan latin epu poetrv held a phne ot 
prestige now usual! v torgotten until well after 
C arohngian tunes, until in a very short period 
the old classics suddenly reared up and look 
their plan 4 , leaving the C hnsttan epu s to tall 
into near total oblivion until a nuld revival in 
rotent scholarship took them up again 

*-^oe Kevnolds and Wilson m I" above 1 . H 
stink, f /'H/Wi. aMo>o •■' litrruiu < Prim ohm 
M ( arruthers / *< ,< M<»»!»ru 

Cambridge l*W), R and M Roust*. Am.'^mH. 
i\ih,'vw's (South Mend l uC 0' Ml < Iamh\ 
^ Mfwo'v f»* i%'iffr»i K< i'fJ 'fnd til 

Oxford b^Hi and K Mi Kilti-iit k 'n ^.iK'\r' 

* X \Us hael t .loso, ke | \ • f", « /; • 
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tmhen Xeuzrit fine hi-den- .^ie I alhiuJie 
tParmstadt 4 17s 

^Quoted in »\ Minnis .md A H Siott 

i M"S (Oxford l^KM where there is apt 
reference made to K and M Rouse. The Verbal 
( omordance to the Senpturos , an article now 
reprinted in their Authentic lVifnrw«, cited 
above I have heard exaoly similar tears 
expressed bv siholars that hypertext links 
added to their own words will somehow alter 
and dimmish the value of what they sa\ 

v> In order or publication, the c lassie studies are 
I I eh\ re and II j Martin, Ihr ( (<>mm x ' *'* lh< 
fv-.'i l first in Iremh in Wss Ameruan od 
\tlantu Highlands \|, 1m>., M MO uhan 
/ he i.uteni':'*? t -w/wiv • New >nrk 1^0 ». I 
f isenstein. Ihe Pnntni£ l y, c-^ a* (' 
i h.oiy'i^ «C ambndge and M ( aes«n ke in 

M aN»\e) 

^s»v 1 lardme. f m-.»hi^ M^t /r//i-r-. 
tPruueton. b^H), tor the way in whuh that 
assertion o\ continuity was deliberatelv 
^ ontrived ami managevl 

^ Ihe textbook idea ot the Rcnatssame is i*i*t 
a simple thing, nor is it tln» onl\ category that 
i an reas<»nablv N' um\] t<> describe the ptTh»d to 
whuh the name* is usually given, for 
theoretual considerations. s<\ 4 H [Mumenlx'rg. 
Ihe leytittuuv o* the Modern A^e (Cambridge 
Mass l^S^i Ihe Battle o! the Books w> 
named after Jonathan ^wift N influential sattre 
<»n the quarrel see now | M I ovine. J he firfitle 
f/ii FeeU Hislery ^'i^ / ifrrtifutr oi fnr 
■Utx'w^f.'ii 4\ f < llth.ua. l Uv M b * omos from a time 
whi n serious doubts vsere raised about the 
\altdil\ and usi fulness x \\ maintaining the link 
ti » i lassh al antu]mt\ 

^ s V\ hat w •■ mean b\ a \ emprrhrnsu e 
i t*ltt'i tion "»t hooks (or example is exaOls 
dependent on whn we .ire 

^ u I his is demonstrated by < oiitemp'Uars 
1 ibr.it \ studies that attempt to rediu e 
ov t r Lipping " ai quisttnuis bv a i oeperatt \ e 
pi ih » s«- \sv."«n.is ot^|t k \ \\ \ attempts are matli 



to see |us| how large the overlap in lurrent 
\u quisiiions reallv is the resulting number turn*. 
• mm to Iv astonishinglv lew anil t hi- prosjxi t tot 
material savings far less than onv might have 
imagined Vr P H Mother, ijuahtv and 
I ihrarv l olh\ lu»ns New nun!ion> m 
Kcsr.irt h ami Prattue in < .'lledion 
\ v aluation. AJra*:^-* o« I jK.ju.i's^iir P 

:h vh t . s p pp ::s ?^n, a studv is 

referenced in whuh , ol titles in st \N, an J 
( ornell libraries were held bv one hbrarv onlv 
■\t eordmg to Susan Nutter Minn tot ot I ihranes 
at North t aroltna st.it,- L nivorsitv. tho 
Inangle Research I ibranes s studies 

that it all dupluate records were 
ehmn U\\ the si/f of the combined database 
'.mmiI. 1 be reduced hv onl\ » / K / \ 

>r / f fr/r s !uJv (ha pi I Mill \( 
IK1\ timber M. P'SH) AuorJir^ to an 
npJati* ot that work, ol ?.M I. Ul distint UH |( 
» i »ntn •! numbers onl\ IV* llh rei ords 01 i tir at all 
three 'Puke I nurrsitv, North c aroltna state 
I nivorsitv ami I niversttv of North c atolma 
at ( hap 1 Mil!) major IKI N institutions 'Mav 

like to inupiM 1 the studv of Amrru.ni 
histor\ a thousand vears from now. w hni surelv 
ihr period N-lore about vsill stvm vaguelv 
pro historic , known onl\ from the written word 
and occasional primitive rcprrscntdhons 
uip.irt from thr ^ 11 holograph douulr.im.is 
that will doubtless In* produced'*, and thr 
introduction of visual and sound recording will 
V* t v presidents and other historual figures 
from roughly kenned} onwards a kind ol 
intensified realttv 1 hi- rosomblaru e between 
this piTiinJ and that in which writing was tirst 
introduced is not uu idental see Mott ( .nt-nr. 
\atut\il KniUerYJvY in / f r#-i /iis-ii fi/ Wirii/mfu 
•Haltimore on prehistorv 

*^\1nhel louiault famouslv asked What is an 
author in hts inaugural lecture as Professor in 
tho ( ollego do I rann (a\atl in I nghsh in his 
i an^uj^r t. suntc* Wcnwtu P'iJ.fu< lltluiia. 
I^77|) 1 It to as often rlsov^horo. i i»ntomfN»rarv 
»Ir\ rloptnt-nts in hterar\ thi*or\ ami alltrd 
human Miomrs p.iralh'l. protint. ami 
tit i asfonatlv mimit »!*■% rh^pitirnls in thr 
application of ti'thnolo^\ \sith whuh thr 
tho» »ro»ii tans .ire ■ if n n I hi nisi Is i s nut imihar 



4> l s^o, this even wlulo inttin^ (hat adding to 
tho wmon \>\ dead authors is a n\rnt lav! that 
su^^ists that some i>t tho intollottu.il 
impluahons ot tho i halites 4t ' whuh I sp< ak 
aro bopniun^ to \m- felt, ti» tho dotnrnont <»t tho 
reputations ot authiTs troni lane Austen to 
Marfan t Mm hell 

* I here is a hup' and growing litorature 
arising from the ion temporary debate o\or the 
plan- of a \anon ot authorized texts I he 
most salient feature of smh debates is that 
thrv ari' no new thing under the sun, but rathor 
their history is lotermtnous with that 1 have 
skeU bed here I'rom tho earlv sixth toiMury 
\l>. h>r example, wo have a list vailed the 
psoudo ( tohistan fVi'r'furr! tic lihn^ r<Mpr«.it*. 
; ■■: r t \ i;'!f-H*/i*- (Hevretal vm hooks to be 

.u«epted and books to be re|oited>. whuh 
outlines whuh biMiks of Christum literature 
must tv read whuh nia\ hi* n-ad. and whuh 
should not be read Illusion again is an 
important, it controversial function in the 
management ot the virtual librarx ot an\ 
per iod 

n M Shluhan. UnJn^lti^Jtn^ SUJui •Nev^ 
>ork l w M>. h and often elsewhere 

^M(»r example, u was said h\ one i ntu that 
the delect of a printed hook was that it 
resembled all the other i optos o\ tho same 
book and so you lould n<M i hoc k its errors 
against another topv, the way mh\ kuiKI with 
unujuely individuated n>at\ustnpts 1 rue 
enough but that entu did not reah/e that in 
the print medium it would be possible to pav 
people simp!\ to prc»ofread, and proofread 
obsossiveb if it wen* a st<uk ottering legal 
brief m cjiiestuHi. to prevent error m the first 
pla»e and thus to assure a prodtu I of mm h 
higher avturatv than an\ thing seen in 
manus( rtpt eulture 

■^ #, VVe should also bear in mind that wo ma\ 
alreadv be there in important rosp<vts I .. (uild 
not n<>v\ give a inherent attount (»t mv i»v\n 
working pr-itlttes in vxhuh the ttanslotmiitg 
and pervasive eflei I el the computer did not 
lak( a lential pl.ne I rue I still ( url up at the 
< n I i»t (he dav with .i tr.ulititMi.il (*m!ox but I 
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am mnstunth surprise! b\ how mui b o! what ( 
Jo has e handed alread\ and I am an old 
fashioned kind of scholar tn a ver\ traditional 
Held Who the now Jedi km^hts .iro and whure 
thev art* and how Ion*; it will be before the\ arr 
the norm, wc oni\ suriniM' on aru\ dotal 
euderue 

1 had wnMen this last line in antu i pa lion o! 
nvvtin^ Briuv Sterling at the AKl AMP 
s\mposmm A corned \ ensued, when nobod\ 
had met the distinguished speaker and we 
were all iivdttnjt a kind ol composite ^keUh o! 
what thw figure would look like On meeting 
this \er\ preventable and indeed almos-t 
dapper and s<»it spoken man I think I should 
runhnv m\s<'lt to suggesting here that he i> 
perhaps host described as a \irtwal wild 
e\ed \ isionarv iaKt etv 



Historical Visions 



1 hr pom-lists in this sossmn are medievalists 
As siuh. thrv deal with an I'^nh ol Western 
lulturo remote m time vet privileged heiause it 
has bequeathed to thr modern world manv 
problems, which arc particularlv urgent in our 
own timr Ihe breakup ot empires t » r^t . the 
Roman then thr C arolingi hi in thr Middlr 
*\grs U\i In the fragmentation ot power and to 
violent tTiHTp nio ol national cultures, as has 
incurred in I astern I "uropr and Asia with thr 
end ot thr Told War in tin* last drtadt is 
als*. a tinu- ot did fashionrd hob wars judau 
IsKmur and. i hnstian fundamentalisms ,ui 
threatening and toppling sivular ^urrnnivnls 
and creating ilerual hegemonies InversrU the 
I uropean htMiomu" C ommunilv is constituting 
itself as essentiallv a palimpsest ol thr map*, 
ot thr Carohngian \ mpirr and thr crusading 
nations In thr realm ot prrsonal exponent' 
thr Middle Ages both inherited and nurlnrrd 
thr gender nnuiels ot thr V him h fathers that 
arr being so hotlv contested - and detonded 
t«'da\ N» too. medieval culture hrqurathrd t* 
the Wrstern World thr twin discourses ol 
mnuntu le\r and ot mi^vnv And just as 
marriage became a sai rament in thr Middle 
\ges new church weddings, instead df iUil 
weddings, arr nmr again in vogue Lvcn the 
modern clothing el thr chu in Paris and \cw 
v,«rk is harkoning ha< V to thr robt-s .»t the 
mcdir\ il c U rgv ' 

More porttnrnt to c » » i r intrrrsts in this x entrrrm c 
t<niav. however, is thr f,ut that thr Middle 
A^i's brought not onlv htorai v to thr ma-^es 
but new modes of understanding what was 
written, and with these skills vatne new 
p-N'iul and pilitnal powers 

I bus. as medievalists wr are strangrb it 
anxiniisK lit heme among man\ ot tin v« ial 
reahtH* ol thr modi rn world uvluduu; those 
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and Modern Revisions of 
Virtual Knowledge 

r u^one Vain e 
ltukwoocj Prolossor in the Humanities 
l/niversitv of Washington 



ot electronic literacy and publishing However, 
as medievalists, wc have two practical nuxlorn 
concerns before us which need to be addrrssed 
I irst, a dismissing i»nr thi«re is a srnous crisis 
in academic publication in thr Humanities and 
among its eltrcts is thr nurra^ng dilhcultv an 
medir\ alists to share thr greal wisdom that 
the\ possess with ,ill (>t those who nrrvl it <o 
badl\ but do \ t know it Since yinv of (uir K % st 
s, holarship is petrntialU unpn«f liable in 
loda\ s publishing market, it is simplv not 
publi^ht d. it published it max K' s<» rxptMisiw 
that it is ollen nt>t purchased even bv maior 
research libraries mmh U^ss. bv individuals 

Ihr s<\end irimern is mere positive given the 
new and vet uruharted potential <»f eliitronu 
publishing, is it not possible lor medieval 
scholars to re invent <as thrir medieval 
terrbrars em r did) the modalities both ot the 
predut lion ot s^ holarlv know ledge a nd ot 
readrrK exprneru e oi learning" 1 

smir I speak .is a scholar to an audience ot 
librarians and publishers I ttvl that thr tirst 
pravtnal concern relates us all. ti^ each c^thrr 
and should he addressed head on I shall do so 
bv evoking a case that is hvpothetual but 
paintulK drtaiUsJ A distinguished press at a 
large public university. . call it North 
Caiibraska, has a 10 vear idd monograph 
srnrs in medieval culture Its rditc^nal Nurd 
is vsrll known and mavbe even thr K*st that 
n»uld be assi'nibU\i I hr re\ iews of its hooks 
ha\r been unilormlv positive, but tunds ttu 
puhtuiH have bivn diminishing, and thr Ux^ks 
an selling slowK Thrv have not turned a 
protit. and thr press has suddenly hcvn salvaged 
bv the university s board ot regents Pn«- da\ 
tin dtrt'ttor »»l thr press writes tin- following 
It iter to thr etlitor 
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IVar Vol 

!t mav bo just vs well that vour hurried 
sthcvJuIo at the MIA eonvention 
prevented our meeting I had had ivns 
to deliver that has since become* bitter 

like almost all state universities 
North Cahhraska t nnorsitv has horn 
going through a series ot budget cuts 
last spring, tor the hrst time, the 
administration had to choose between 
cutting faculty or cutting budges ot 
auxiliary units, including tin* Tress 
We had to absorb a IVj reduction m 
state support and direct more nf our 
attention to boi>ks that sold in the 
thousands rather than the hundreds 
We did \.os! and • income reports on all 
our subject areas and were forced to 
suspend two series, including a 
Scandinavian translation series that 
had received spectacular reviews 

I ast tall the news was worse we would 
lose an her $1^0,000 in annual 
university support, a trulv staggering 
amount We again reviewed ie>sts and 
income and identified tour series that 
do not nxoup 'heir investme nts ()nont 
I host* series is the- series on Medieval 
v nlture 

I his week I was informed that we mav 
take* an additional i tit ot $^Wk>0 this 
coming fall The umversitc is well 
aware that our ability to produce 
scholarly monographs is m serious 
peril, but the loss of fac ultv positions is 
considered .in unacceptable alternative 

In the next vear it is likelv that we 
will ho required to suspend series that 
cannot pav their own wav with sales or 
subsidies I he only two titles that 
have repaid their costs are 1 hr *jvt\ h 
'W N ( loj and I hr Pi/v nnu^r f ■■ 
/fWJ. the two titles with the broadest 
general appeal It is no act ulenl that 
subsocnient volumes have not fared as 
w«*ll ea» h now honk is published in an 
environment less able to at lord it 
Despite mi reased marketing, sales tor 
s< holarlv series lontinue lo fall Most 



university publishers report thai 
library standing orders id pun base i t 
si holarlv books have dropp. d ar>uu 
4i 1 ' . a drastic dot line 

\o doubt you will want to dis<uss ih»^ 
At present ! we ver\ lml< light amid 
the gloom 

{ nhappilv 

Suna C ,eist 

Pucetor. North ( ahbraska Press 

Now suppose that our mugmarv sene-s editor is 
a person cpnek on his or hor tevl Sm<e* publu 
universitv presses are s<» beholden to state 
legislators, w hv not (list go ahead and ofler this 
distinguished series to a private universes 
press indeed, w hv not go right t«« the top 
nothing h*ss sav. than Prime liardvale 
t mversitv Pre'ss** s<> oft goes a le'ite r and |usi 
imagine our editors supriM* at the p«-rft«tl> 
uncv nit al response it gets 

I Var I >r I nugena 

1 hanks very mm h vour lette r ot 1 
August and tor sending along th» 
admirable collection ot renews I w 
had a ch.inie to present the series to? 
prelimmarv discussion at one* ot our 
internal editorial statt meetings 
Although mv tolleagues are favorabh 
impressed bv the aims and ambitions 
<>t the series as \ i»u des<riU' them \\t 
are inclined \c> be lieve* that the se ries 
as presently , onstitutesl would not ,»n< 
lhat we' could afford to undertake I ot 
me explain 

\S^' remain committed to the- notion 
that it is our I unit ion as a universitv 
pres* te> publish Kxtks of exeeption.il 
s»hilarl\ merit ^iriie the' Press 
receives no gom r.il subsidv however 
our bonks must pav tor themselves 
through sale's Mhe ironv that a 
seibsidi/ed press tools unable* to sustain 
the series has n<»t bovn lost en usi > et 
as vou are aware from vour dealings 
with North I ahbraska ttnnoron 
\ end-hems lor dcademu publishers are 
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unfavorable at the pn-vnt time hooks 
arc becoming ruT nu>n' expensive lo 
prod inc. while book purchases bv 
ibrunes vondnwr to decline 1 or those 
reasons we mu*a he **v c*r more s*-lo* nve 
in t boosing titles f * »r our h^t 

For tht'sc i'( .immis wove a I*m i 
til termtned th.it our humanities 
M'^mvnt of the list must remain 
rclatneU Mxed in size In practite 
thjN nvans that cub Kn*k vm commit 
to publishing in a given war K-jm-s us 
with one upturn tower we ian exercise 
rheroalter Inasmuch ,is we a! wavs 
seem to hi' fating an avutr 
embarrassment ot riches, wo naturalh 
tend to lav or those proie* ts with 
polontiallv greater sales appeal over 
those rh.it .ire more bi^Mv 

spe; Kill /I'd 

(iiven the of this organization 

and the corresponding operating ios,s 
vsr simpU ninnol persuade ourselves 
that we act respvnsihlv b\ taking on 
Nh)K protects in the humanities vsith 
the potential ot selling signiiicantlv 
tower thai UMK1 hardcover topics in 
live vears i on suggest, "as the reason 
lor the poor showing ot the nev\er 
books in the series, that North 
( a libra ska 'light pedal led the 
pubhcitv lor most monographs 
especially those with narrowlv 
disiip|inar\ readerships [promotion 
bevond a icrtain minimal level rareh 
translates into sale 

I ve been trank (not to ^\ long 
winded), and I trust that you'll 
understand that 1 ve beer, speaking, 
and regret having to do so mainly 
about financial mku'ss. and not about 
suites d estime vvhuh all the hooks 
vou ve published have unqucstionahlv 
attained At this univorsitv press I m 
afraid, we have little choice but to 
pursue si hi >IjiK ends bv irurcasmgh 
» omnuToal me .ins 

I ordiallv . 

•\r^ h I hmipster 



kditur in C'Ku'l 

North ( alu raska I mversttv Press 

So there vou base it scholarlv presses must 
ait like trade presses, and libraries .annot buv 
expensive scholarly books But does this 
hvpothetua! rase applv tu good medievalists ^ 
Well I am sorrv to sav thai these letters .ire 
real ones, with the names and titles changed 
and that a lot ol real potential authors, manv 
without tenure, will not survive to produce 
medieval scholarly books that will become Ivst 

st Hits 

Now it is possible that electronic publishing 
will somedav eliminate this dilemma, and 
p e r h a p s medieval scholars who write 
paperless books will soon be more widelv read 
more than over before Fhough it is technic allv 
possible to print electronic books that could not 
make H on paper, those vorv same prospects 
should also be taken as an opportunitv tor 
scholars to transform their modes of scholarlv 
produc tion in order to roach a new audience, and 
.ilso to transform their wav ot relating to that 
audience These are questions that must 
be addressed bv all ot us, unhiding the scholars 
ot this panel, all of whom have distinguished 
themselves bv publications in their fields that 
I need not enumerate here, and all of whom 
have had extensive experience in adapting 
electronic technology to their fields ol study 
Kevin Kiernan, Professor of English at the 
I niversiiv ol Ken tuck v. has been 
experimenting extensively with the digital 
reproduction and transmission ot medieval 
manuscripts, and will demonstrate his results 
Muhael Fuller, Associate Professor of C hmese 
at the I niversiiv of C alifornia, Irvine, has 
also spent several years as a professional 
programmer, and will speak ot wavs in which 
the building ot electronic databases ot 
documents ot earlv Chinese culture raises the 
problem ot wavs m which modern criteria ot 
selo< lion and ordering relate to the textual 
order and the priorities ot earlv Chinese 
uilture itselt Marv Wa«k. Professor and 
C. hairperson of E nglish at Washington State 
I mversitv. is a specialist in Middle Fnghsh 
and will present the results of her efforts to 
exploit computer based pedagogy to offer to 
students access to C haticer s texts, to mulh 
lavercd scholarship relating to Chaucer and 
his tune and to images illustrating ( hauecrs 
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works in their medieval context Havul 
Seaman C coordinator ot t hi* I niver>itv of 
Virginia I ibrarv s Hectronu I ^ x r C cntrr. will 
lour us through an innovative enterprise thst 
makes electronic texts both available to 
scholars and iwtul in new anil exciting wavs 



Digital Preservation, Restoration, and 
Dissemination of Medieval Manuscripts 



Kevin S Rut nan 
Professor of Lnglish 
University of Kentucky 




-5 part ot its strategic objectives 
lor the year 2lHX). the British I ibrary ha*- 
made a commitment to int roast* access to its 
collections by use ot imaging and network 
technology In the spring ot \W\ t we began 
as part ot this initiative a big "Flectronic 
HcrtL'ulf" project, which will in its first 
manifestation make available in earlv 
1W4 a full color electronic facsimile ot 
Cotton Vitelluis A xv to readers in the 
British Library and at other selected sites 
As this electronic archive grows, it will 
incorporate facsimiles of manv other 
documents that help us restore parts of the 
manuscript that were lost or damaged bv 
fire in the early eighteenth centurv Plans 
are already underway, tor example, to 
digitize the late ctghtocnth-centurv 
Ihorkehn transcripts of Bcowul* at the 
Royal library in Copenhagen, as well as 
the first collation of the manuscript with 
the edit to prince?* of the poem Mv 
presentation lodav 1 14 November is 
the first pub!i« announcement ot this 
project 

I he equipment we an* using to capture the 
images is the Roche/ Kontron ProgRes 101 T 
digital camera, which can scan anv text, 
from a letter or a word to an entire page, at 
?iMH) x MM) pixels in ?4 bit i olor The 
resulting images at this maximum 
revolution are enormous, about Jl 2^ MB. 
and tax the capabilities o! the biggest 
machines Three or tour images three or 
four letters or words if that is what we are 
Manning will fill up an KS MB hard do*k 



and we have found that no single image of 
this si/e can be processed in real time 
without at least M MB of RAM In our first 
experiments in June with the camera and its 
d ed i ca t ed h a rd wa re , we t ra n smi 1 1 ed a 
halt do/en images by phone line from the 
C onservation Studio of the British Library 
to the VVenner Cren Imaging Laboratory at 
the University of Kentucky, where 
identical hardware was set up to receive 
the* data Most of these images are now 
available on the Internet through 
anonymous ftp or Mosaic 

I would like to show you some of the wavs 
in which an electronic Beowulf will 
provide better access to parts of the 
manuscript than studying the manuscript 
itsrif The unique copy of Beowull is 
preserved in the Cottoman collection ot 
manuscripts that suffered from a great tire 
in 17^1 It remained in its burnt binding 
until the middle of the nineteenth centurv, 
w hen Sir Frederic Madden, Keeper o t 
Manuscripts at the British Museum, 
undertook to restore these damaged 
manuscrtpts in his care. His bookbinder 
first traced the outline of each burnt leaf, 
cut out the center of the tracing except for a 
retaining edge of about 2mm. and pasted 
and taped the vellum leaf to the paper 
frame Then he rebound the framed leaves 
in a new cover The method well preserved 
the fragile bits of text along the burnt edges 
of the leaves, but the retaining edges of the 
paper mounts, and the paste and tape used 
io secure the leaves to them, hide from 
vievx manv hundreds of letters and bits of 
letters Todav they are \isible only if one 
holds a bright light directlv behind them, 
an ineffectual solution if one lacks Un- 
man us ( ript, the bright light, <>r the 
permission to use them together 
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I he digital iiiini-ra at last pn»Mdt*. us v\ith 
j practical means ot both revealing and 
rt\t »rdmg those lovrred letters lhe uinu ra 
easilv tapturos mans other features loo 
which otherwise nxjuire spot ial »\mipment 
to see in the manuscript anJ are difficult or 
impossible [o n\orJ in i onv enttona! 
la* similes \»iw, tor example. s<. hilars 
interested in the t onstrui hon ot the original 
Wlhonnp of the manuscript will be able to 
pLne once conjugate leases side bv side 
again, or examine in great detail the c i »K >r 
and texture of the vellum leaves b\ 
magnifying the images Am one interested 
in the dtiuracv and diligence of the s< nK's. 
moreover, can investigate all ot their 
erasures, which will be scanned both m 
bright daylight and with the sometimes 
more penetrating aid of an ultraviolet 
lamp And, with the help of image 
processing programs students will even he 
able to restore or at least improve the 
legibilitv ot faded passages Readers ot the 



i lei t ronu tai simile will thus ai quire a 
reproduction ot the mannvript that reveals 
more than the manuscript itM/lt does under 
\ irdinarv cm umstaiu es 

1 he shdes illustrating this talk are not ot 
.ourse. the 21 MB tiff format image tiles <a 
the original scans, but onlv the relative i\ 
tmv liMK pu format image files suitable 
tor the PowerPoint software and Macintosh 
Poworbook I am using todav to project 
slides In this first slide the drasticallv 
reduced resolution nonetheless show s 
among other things, the penal tracings the 
binders hia.de on the paper mounts on folios 
\?v rei to and recto, respectively t' 
most damaged page a no! the opening page ot 
the /Veu'u/' manusc ript One can also w 
the onion skin tajx* used to h(»Id the vellum 
leal tii the paper mount and, at the top o! 
folio \2 K *, sunu 1 slits tn the vellum, jvrhaps 
made bv the binders to help the vellum he 
flat prior to pasting it in 




fho M\ond slide (see next page) is also from 
folio 17^, which carries a text written latei 
than the rest ot the manuscript V\ nether 
the folio is a true palimpsest (with a new 
te*l rephuing the old on**' or simply a 



f res hem ng u p of the original text is 
disputed In either east*, however, we must 
ta<.e the evidence that we are dealing with 
a mvsterious, hul important issue in the 
hisd»rv of the transmission of the poem 




Meic I have illustrated th.it sunplr 
magnification allows us to dcte<. t how the 
ink in the capital \ has tailed to adhere to 
the v raped vellum Ihe colored blot k at 
!hr top of the slide not onlv magnifies I hi* 
illegible text to the right ot the V but also 
uses brightening contrast enhancement, and 
lolur filtering to sharpen the ink vestiges, 
whuh in their em hanecd state challenge 



our traditional reading oi this part v»t the 
text The tin. led area at the bottom ot the 
slide highlights ytmi* disc oloration caused 
bv erasing between the remaining Utters 
when the vellum was wet In short, the 
electronic facsimile will permit us to 
examine the toho in much more detail than 
was ever possible in other facsimiles or 
practical in the manuscript itself 




Ihe indistinct grayscale ot the old black 
and white facsimiles ot toho 1*0 verso 
objured the tact that the first three lines 
were deliberately deleted in the 
manuscript In the* next slide the facsimile 
shows by the pattern o\ discoloration that 
these ihree lines of text were tor some 
reason assiduously rubbed out, even though 
the vellum was not subsequently prepared 
to receive a new text It the lines were 
er.iMsj in Anglo Slum tunes we ma\ have 
here an incipient revision of the poem \s 
sometimes happens with the vestigial ink 



m erasures, the text in these* opening lines 
mav be clearer now than it was {wo 
hundred years ago, when Fhorkehn and hi** 
c'opvist. both assuming thev were erased on 
purpose, omitted them from their topics 
No modern editor since Thorkelm has met 
drawn attention to the deletion Ihe 
editors notwithstanding, it mav well be 
more important to try to figure out why the 
lines were erased than to enhance their 
legibilitv through image proi essmg 
routines 
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A t t>li»r si an (see next page| of lolio W? verso 
in firjtnarv bght reveals several tvpical 
problems, in addition to the handful of 
mvcred letters along the top and left 
margins There is a large erasure in the 
middle ot line 2 with a scribal correction 
inserted above the line. vshuh 
overshadows other erasures and < om\ turns 
in lines 6, 7, and IS More noticeable 
than the latter is the Needing ol the ink in 
lines 1 h To treat (he vanetv of problems 
on the page, we scanned it in (\tober 1W1 
with a bright da v light lamp, v\ith 
ultraviolet, and with high-level hber 
optu hght held behind the covered 
readings To illustrate the advantage ol 
backlighting with hber optic light, we 



vanned the page with the covered bar ot 
the big capital H beginning at line S 1 hi* 
results were all quite gratifying, except 
that we ran out or hard disk space on the 
computer we were using ft »r (>ur experiments 
1 ho oniv immediate option v\ e had for 
sa\ing the ultrav iolet and fiber optic scans 
was a remov cable hard disk i was hand 
earning back to the I'mted States All ot 
the data vsas lost in transit, however 
prosumabl v when ^eountv at C.atwick 
Airport in London insisted on separatelv 
vanning the remov cable hard di^k I 
t lie re to re concocted a restored H bv 
simulated backlighting' bv moving an M 
bar from another part of the manuscript 
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I his slide illustrates an evolution of our 
\it w of folio 1^2 verso, from black and 
white to full 24 -bit color to ultraviolet 
Man The black and white scan (and the 
bhuk and white facsimile it was taken 



tromt shows little evidence of what \v<is 
erased in line 2 of the page The dav light 
s<an, like the manuscript itself in ordinary 
h>;ht. shows more vestiges of the erased 
material 
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■\s the first editor ot the bl.uk and white 
lav smn le noted tn ! SS 2 . to judge trem the 
Irenes, eswrum ,v^it* was written in the 
iine. but |was| erased on account ot being 
even more indistinct than the damaged 
.words below it in lines .V** The ultraviolet 
scan reveals that the erased reading was 
indeed fowrwn * vnnt\ with the first e 
written over a false start The extensive 
erasure and correction show as well that 
the scribe went to special trouble here to 
transmit a legible text. When it was first 
transmitted to the University of Kentucky 
bv ttp. this ultraviolet image file arrived 
totally black, as it it had boon d est roved in 
transmission The greenish image in the 
slide was restored bv using high -contrast 
image processing algorithms that streti hod 



the grev range on a 2^t> point s<alc from 
extreme black <0) to extreme white l?^i A 
green titter was add<\i because it appeared 
to enhance the contrast even mere 

As mv own simulated backlighting warns 
it is important to keep t r x irtmd that some of 
these powerful image enhancement tools 
are now routinely used in such unscholarlv 
endeavours as ad verti si ng. to remove 
blemishes and undesirable racial hair, tor 
instance, or to straighten a nose or whiten 
some teeth With these new tools, in other 
words, it has become possible to create 
persuasive forgeries, as m this case, vvhere 
I have moved the correction from above the 
line into the line, and replaced the gap 
with the erased vellum 




In |une 1W\ using blue light (420-4w>nm) 
from liquid light guides connected to a new 
High Intensity f orensic I ight Source in the 
Conservation Studio, we managed to 
capture and transmit the first facsimile ot a 
fragment from the I ife of S| Vhasfian in 
l otion Otho B x <folio r >4 vctmo I he text 



is invisible in ordinary light and was in 
fact only recently identified by Stuart lee 
with the help of an ultraviolet lamp The 
visible portions in the slide read " godes 
w and gen begi , the only complete 
word heme. (»ods' m Old Fngltsh insular 
s. npt 
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I ho first published facsimile ot this text 
was transmitted by phono from one UK to 
another, from the British 1 ibrarv to the 
I niversitv ot Kentucky These few words 
tost S^S in a phone bill, but at least thev 
arrived intact, unlike the hand carried 
images at Catwick Thev seem to portend 
the start of something really big, 
expensive, and earth-shattering 

Acknowledgments: The British I ibrar\ 
Digital and Network Services Steering 
Committee oversees the Tloitronu 
nVereu/f'' project and has funded the 
substantial equipment purchases used in 
I ondon, while the University of Kentucky 
has tundod equipment and system support 
lor use in Lexington The staff most closely 
involved with the project so far have boon 
Pavid Hart and C harles Fischer ot the 
I niversitv of Kent ink v. John Bennett, an 
outside consultant, and from the British 
I ibrarv. Michael Alexander of ( omputing 
and Telecomms, Dave French and Ann 
Cilhert of Collections and Preservation, and 
Andr* w Present! ot the Manuscript 
( olhs tions Paul S/armaih ot the Mate 



L'niversitv ot New \ork at Bmghamton and 
1 are the academic directors of the projivt 

,Ai\i»ss by Internet Readers who wish to see 
the color slides used for this presentation as 
well as ipeg files of the original images 
may access them through Mosaic at either 
ot the following URL adddrosses. 

http //convex cc ukv edu, I k 1 
f acts C enter 

http./ / www ukv edu/Computing< 
enter/ Welcome htm! 

(document title i^ UK 
l : ACTS Center'*) 

Anyone w ithout access to Mosaic mav view 
1 5 jpeg tiles of the original image tiles 
through two anonymous ftp sites, 
boowulf engl ukv edu (at the University ot 
Kentucky) and Othello < a t the British 
I ibrarv) Simply login as anonymous 
with vour usend as the pa vs word 

|NB I ho presentation was done with color 
images, we apologi/o for the ba*. k and .. 
white reproduction hen 1 1 
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last year I taught an experimental course 
nicknamed "Flectromc C haucer' that may offer 
a glimpse ot the sorts of resources to be found in 
C haucer classrooms in 2M1 I d like to brief Iv 
indicate some of the electronic tools I used, 
including an image archive, and then discuss 
some ot the issues of publishing such an 
arc hi\e 

rhe undergraduate seminar in the Canterbury 
Tale** made use of a variety ol electronic tools 
available over the Stanford computing network 
to supplement our printed text and conventional 
printed resources The course was taught in a 
networked classroom in the undergraduate 
library, where 18 Macs were linked to ca<.h 
other and to the university network l"he tools 
we used over the network included a text sean h 
and toncordancing program known locally as 

The Searcher,' an on-line version of the CH-P, 
and the MLA Bibliography and Art Index on 
networked CD ROMs These were prepackage! 
ten)ls I did no development of the sol t ware or 
databases What I did develop was ,i 
prototype of the Stanford Humanities Image 
Archive, a database ot digitized images lor 

imagobase") with associated texts This 
became an interactive resource for the 
classroom, a research tool for the students, and 
a project that they contributed to through their 
own research and wnting 

\1v use ot computer tools to teach Chain er grew 
out of specific pedagogical problems that 1 
faced Though I have always felt that 
computer technology will inevitably transform 
teaching and scholarship, I felt no personal 
i all to pioneer methods of using computers in 
the classroom Like St Augustine. I said n 
l ord, let me learn HyperCard- but not vet 
I hen a series ot impasses in my teaching Ird me 
to wonder whether computer to* hnolog\ touKl 
oflcr a way out 
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One problem was large class si/c 1 often 
lec turrd to classes ot 1(X)-2(X) students Years of 
running these courses in the standard way left 
me dissatisfied with the passivity that large 
Uv lure courses seemed to foster, and with the 
logistical problems of encou raging 
undergraduate research with so many in the 
i lass The library routdn t handle 
presentations on rare materials or research 
tools for that many students m a large* group, 
and didn't have the staffing to schedule 
presentations tor s" or 7 smaller groups from a 
single course 

A second problem \e\ing me was at the 
graduate level While many of mv students 
were brilliant and well read in any number of 
theoretical texts, a disturbing number (to me. at 
least) who took mv medieval seminars could 
not read the text closely New Criticism and 
the study of poetry had apparently been so 
thoroughly routed from the field in favor of 
prose fiction and a variety of post -stria tural 
theories that very few could analv/c a line or a 
passage 1 of Middle Fnghsh in any detail a 
skill, it seemed to me. still worth having 

>\ third problem involved the use 1 ' ot slides I 
wanted to improve upon slides which I use 
hcavilv as a teaching tool in medieval courses 
lor a couple of reasons ^ince there was no 
slide library available to non Art department 
faculty at Stanford. I had to rely on mv 
personal collection for classroom needs, and mv 
students had access to nothing at all Until 
recently at Stanford, there were also 
significant costs involved in showjng slides to 
large ( lassos it cost over ShH) a shot tor 
someone to unlock projection booths m the large 
classrooms and set up the machines, making 
visual presentations \orv insilv 

I also began to feel that 1 needed to evolve 
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teaching methods that appealed t.» students 
visual literacy as ,1 means ot cultivating 
greater verbal literatv It it is (rut 1 that we are 
moving toward a j"H»M literate s<nietv as the 
ret ent report on national literal* would 
suggest then those ot ih whose business 
involves literate skills need to rethink our 
tea* rung strategies in fundamental w^iv* 

I he time had ivmc to see whether computer 
tevhnologv amid help me solve some ot these 
pedagogical problems, and over the eourso ot a 
couple years the MoUronic C hauler" course* 
evolved One oxen im.- I u^'d was based in the 
playful possibilities ottered bv powerful word 
pn messing programs students those a portion 
ot the General Prologue to the Canterbury Talc-* 
and then 'illuminated the text using the 
tv pographical palette ottered by their word 
processing program ' U igure 1) lettering fonts, 
type stvles and size*- and formatting options 
allowed them to gloss the text through lavout 
and typography * In this way thev could otter 
an interpretation ot t ht* text using visual eues 
which then served as a starting point tor clas^ 
diM. ussjon or tor their own more extensive 
written analysis The virtues ot the exercise 



are manv it can be a boon to shv students it 
appeals to students creativity, it can be used in 
collaborative learning groups, it un encourage 
students to hear the text even as thev gloss it 
visuallv. it prods them into thinking about 
texts not just as strings ot w ord -, but as sv stems 
ot meaningful Mgns. some of which arc verbal 
and some not, tt can serve as a starting point tor 
a historical discussion of the layouts in 
medieval manuvnpts and how the disposition 
of the text on the manuscript page was a part of 
the communicated meaning Such an exercise 
otters an attractive wav for students to work 
actively v\ ith the text, allowing them to 
grapple with the relations between its visual 
and aural texture and its meaning, it is a 
vomrete wav of introducing the idea of form as 
meaning 

I tfund in other words that the notorious 
.fluidity ot electronic text, which presents 
significant problems for print-based notions ol 
copyright. intellectual property, and 
publishing, was a great pedagogical boon 
because it could he made to approximate some ot 
the conditions ot pro- print manuscript culture 
1 ike the sc ntx's of medieval manuvnpts, each 



Figure 1 

An \ xarnplc nl Illuminating the le.xi Using Microsoft Word ^1 

A MONK iher was. a fair for the maistnc. 
An oulrulere, that lovede venrrle, 

A m all lv nun. to been an abbot able. 

i u I many a devntee i<<hjuj>>? hadde he in stable. 

And whan he r°o°\ men myghte his brydel hC£LC 

(i^n!5^ n »n a *htstl*nge *\nd als cletrt 

And cck as loilde as dooth the chapel h el lc 

Iher as this lord was keperc of the rciu 

THe of *>*iml Mwr* hm» -of - &*l*4 Rfiwlf 

By cause that it was old and toman turn 

This like Monk Icet Olde thvngcs pa i r, 

and her Id after the ne*e world the s p at c 



ot \\ huh presents a unique version of the text 
mv students were a Mr to manipulate the 
electronic text to create their own unique 
versions While the notion ol scribe as author 
is no longer strange to mediov alists. the notion 
of the student's authorial role with respect to 
the text will require rethinking customary 
power relations among teacher, student, and 
text I might point out that whereas some of 
those issues and their implications have boon 
raised by theorists of hypermedia, it dovsn t 
require full hypermedia to arrive at them 
rather quickly onlv Marosoft Word or a 
sfmilaf program 

A more challenging assignment required the 
students to perform and analv/e the results ol 
on-line searches of an electronic version of 
Cham or s tales I should point out that the 
students used both print and electronic editions 
of the Riverside Chaucer Fhey bought the 
print version, published bv Houghton Mifflin 
while Stanford purchased a site license tor the 
cl»H'tromc version from Ox lord University Press, 
to huh had acquired the rights to the electronu 
version from Houghton Mitflin Thus the print 
and electronic editions onjovod <i peaceful 
MH'xistence in mv class or so I thought, ot 
which more in a minute While I have 
elsewhere dtscussesj the pedagogical suciess r>J 
these assignments^ which was notable that 
is less important tor this forum than thr 
institutional infrastructure that allowed me to 
i »f tor (>n line searching in mv classes T h* ■ 
physical Uuation ot the class was in the 
undergraduate library, the machines were 
obtained through a grant appluation bv the 
1 roshman Fnghsh program I he physical and 
institutional legation ot the electronic edition 
i>t the Riverside Chaucer was the Academic 
loxt Service ot Intormation Resources I his 
group was historically and culturally si* pa rate 
from the libraries, though reoentl\ it was 
merged with thorn organizationally It t<»ok 
the lead in developing a library of eloc Ironic 
texts in training faculty to use the search 
software, and in providing the logistual 
support for integrating the technology in the 
classrwm and teaching students how to use the 
software lor me they wore the gateway t<* 
use one of the themes of this symposium, to 
considerably improved teaching conditions 



I also discovered, rather unexpectedly, the 
students' potential roU- as gatekrrpers in my 
future choices ot editions When I introduced 
the Searcher into mv undergraduate course, I 
asked the students to keep journals m> that I 
could track their responses to the program 1 
discovered to mv dismay how miu h thew 
hated the sen en pound Rivet side Chaucc*. 
W hie h I and other Cham orians c onsidor a 
scholarly edition ot the highest quality," 
absolutely packed with notes, glossary, critical 
apparatus, and bibliography To them, its 
physical form conveyed heavy drudgery, the 
oppressive weight ot an obscure language, the 
mental paralysis of facing a tradition of 
learning that overwhelmed them When it 
was electronically demateriahzed. however, 
ihey felt that thev could approach Inducers 
te\ts as poetry, and not as a dead language to 
slog through fl 

Knowing, as I do now that the very 
monumentahtv ot the print cxiition I have htvn 
using works against the goals of the course-. I 
will very carefully reconsider what Ivpoof text 
1 will use the next time that I teach an 
undergraduate C haucer course Now that 1 
leach m a st<iU» institution, economic issues 
will figure into the decision as well At So'v 
the Riverside ( haucer may be a luxury mv 
students cannot afford While the SUH) price 1 
tag of the Oxford electronu version is no 
bargain now. the $"*<X> site license is I could 
well envision requiring the students to in- a 
networked electronic text m conjunction with a 
cheap paperback edition of the i'antr'rutv 
lalt^. and then asking them to buv several 
supplementary lx>oks 

V\ hen I teac h such *i course 1 again in ?tXH ( Mord 
I niversitv Press will have competition lor 
provision ot the e text of C haucer Bv then. 
Peter Robinson s electronic edition ot the 
c ariierhury I airs, published bv C ambndgo 
I niversitv Press m C I) KOM form in a new 
Cambridge Mee tronu 1 dittons Scries, vaiII be 
well advanced I he first edition is scheduled 
to he released m late l^°4, with Mss and 4 
pro I MX) printed editions of the W'tfr of Hath * 
P*"lt*^ur It will also contain digiti/es.1 images 
of all eleven hundred pages of the and 
editions, as well as full collations and analyses 
v»f I he niamis* npt rol.it ions, databases of 
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spellings and. variants and collation and 
anjlvtu software f hough designed as a 
research tool, it will have a place in the 
classroom because it will offer students cas\ 
and pr.u heal diu^s to primarv simuu-s 
manuscripts and carlv printed editions that 
art 1 bevond their reach and that oi their 
institutions 

Whin the course is ottered at Washington 
state m ?UU, it all givs according to plan the 
students will have aufss to resources that were 
unimaginable just a short time ago f rem 
networked classrooms or from their dorms the\ 
will be able to search the on line hbrar\ 
catalogue tor the entries en electronic editions 
ot c hauler Ihov vmII then be able to will up 
those editions and scan h them intcra* tivclv in 
the same session It sav while reading the 
KUller ^ r*ile the\ were struck b\ the imago of 
\uolas plavtng his instrument, thev could in 
the same session search the catalogue tor 
digitized images el medieval musual 
instruments and view them it thev were 
t wnous about the ^»ng th.it he plaved 4nyv/u* 
.iJ ro\/»ic r ri, thev iould search lor the relevant 
catalogue entry and plav the song as thev 
studied the t map's and text 

i hts will tv a full multimedia i dialogue ae.d 
database The imagebase that ! developed 
was m comparison, only two dimensional tevt 
and image However, that relative Mmpluih 
allow c\1 me to design and implement the svstem 
m a tew months with the help of several grants 
and with technical support from Mantoid s 
1 ihranes and Information Resources I used a 
pair ot beta version commercial software 
programs called Art An ess ami Image Act ess 
developed tor collections management at 
museums and art houses ,s 1 hose programs have 
the ability to display and manipulate high 
resolution color images ot manuscripts art 
works maps .ind the like I he qualitv and 
flexibility in the repriK.hu hon o! images goes 
tar toward reducing the logistical problems of 
.u k ess to the sorts of objects that medievalists 
often study (manuscripts ohjexts m luropcan 
colle* tions) 'such a databases promises both to 
deep*on and to democratize the studv of 
medieval culture in the sense that it opens to 
the many undergraduates and the public 
possibilities tor i on* cntrated engagement wifh 



medieval objects more tvpu a I heretofore of 
advanced academic research Students at 
geographically isolated institutions from less 
cosmopolitan backgrounds, and those with 
limited library resources have a chamc to 
work with h lorual. ( ultura) and visual 
materials not otherwise available to them u 
I nhke the Stanford students, students in 
Pullman --like most o! the rest in the country 
cion t have the opportunity (usually) to hop 
down to I A for the weekend, and drop in to 
the Huntington Library to sec the Hlesmore 
manuscript of Cham or Hut an image archive 
can bring significant pieces of the Fllesmere 
manuscript and ( anterburv ( athedral to them, 
and expand their understanding and 
appreciation ot medieval poetrv ami culture 
( t anv other non lot al culture 

I he imagebase allows the storage and 
retrieval ot images v\ith up to 3^ pages of 
information, commentarv and bibhographv 
attached to each one I he images were 
digitized from mv personal slide collection 
using PhotoC P and Photoshop ^ Anv kind ot 
image can be entered manuscripts, 
architecture, artworks, maps, documcntarv 
photos, and so on I he program dtsplavs 
thumbnail images on the sc reon as though thev 
were slides on a light table (figure 2) 
•sclenting an image tor viewing brings \ip a 
record known as artwork info' a larger image 
with identifying information (Figure 1) 
Paging, through the* record hv means of the icon 
at the bottom middle allows vou to select anv 
one ot the fields on the second p«ig*-' of the 
record for a greater depth ot information about 
the i maw figure 4) It vou wish to learn more 
about thc j artist vou dick on the button artist 
into and the si reen in (Hgure S) appears Vhc 
imagebase thus allows students access to more 
information about an image and its touted than 
does the usual classroom slide show given bv a 
non art historian like mv elf 

1 he image record containing artwork into 
*an also be used to indicate spatial or 
nuueptn.il relations among images 1 or 
example* the record tor Innitv Chapel at 
c anterburv im hides 'details.' which appeal 
a^ thumbnail images of the 1 stained glass in the 
chapel Hv clicking on the appropriate icon 
undents « ,m \ »ew thc» stained glass In a 
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The Vtur fourteenth century m w the •m«ryntf of the art of portraiture In England ll developed 
moat irameticeily in monuminttl affifpe* UXe thoe* in Canterbury Celhedral and Ww.minittr (^u 
ran *eanrh tor theee if you w(fh> 

The ElMmtn portrait* *v In the word* ot Mertln Steven*, "remarkable not onhra* ptor.ewr textual 
illustration* but *l*o a* product* of an mdigenou* workshop * Af he notei onry 5 of the Canterbury 
Tale* memiacrlpti and fragment! contain any picture*, and of thee*, only Dleemere ha« porTraitt ot 
each of the individual •toryteilen in the body of the work 'The unusual quality of the fclleemer* 
miniature* la pr*o«*rythelr t Item pi In *o many i nuance* io recreate the word picture* painted by 
Chaucer in the text * The effect a to lurvk the General Prologue cloeely to the ftory collwtior by 
arr.phatrcir.g the roie of the pilgrim* a* ttorytellen 

Steven* carerutry detail* the correspondence* of the Miller t portreit to Cheuc*r'» text '(Thaucer « 12 
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Figure 5 

flip f dit Selection Uietus Portfolio McorO flooo'tft 




There it no etendard Tnofn phy" of the ElWemere ertiet* far two rauom: firet. the me nuec np< we* <r> 
produced by • group of artiete-enlhe* end p*int#**-end eeoond. the individual identitiee of the** 
people remain unknown 

Art historian* have diecemed two pain te re perhape even threw- -at work (n the pUjpim oortra.it* The 
rlnt artiet painted the portrait* tn order up to the more** (Knlohi. Miller Raove. Cook Men of Lew 
Wife of Bath Fnar Summoner. Clerk. MerchenL Sautre, Franklin. Fnyeicien. Pardoner Shtpman 
Prior***' The eerond. whewe work is dt*ttngui*hed by a plot of ground under the hore**. contrthu^ed 
iht portrait* of Cheucer Monk Nan • Pneot. Second Nun Cenon « Yeomen, and Manciple Some 
believe that the portreit of Chaucer the plle/tm nett to the Tale of Melibee it the wort of th* third and 
arguably the beet Cues me re i/tin The portrait of Chaucer in Hoccleve • "Ree^menl of Prince*' in 
Brlti*h Library. MS Harley hualeobawn aecrlhed to tht* *rti«t One or more other artlet* provl 
the border derontiar in fclleemere 

&**ide* the portrait painter* other arN*t* had a hanJ in prx*h«ingthe Elleemere manuetnpt The 
•rnrw of the ten known tt "beriberi" *l*o wrote out the o«her earty Importer' ; antartmry Ta-a* 
manuam^t Henjrwrt 

For further bibliography on iheae * ib «M* eeted « full view of the Elle«m*re mend#aipt *nJ 
coneui* the hihiioererhY" field 
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similar fashion, the pilgrim portraits in the 
I JlesnuTc manuscript can he viewed either ,^ 
details ot the full page view, or as full more! 
imj|;i's in themselves I his associative feature 
could allow an instructor to structure scsqueiKes 
«»! ima>;rs tor students tor example a 
rudimontarv guided tour through ^ antc-rhurv 
( athcdral 

I hi* program provides other interesting new 
possibilities tor the organization ot .1 hodv ot 
knowledge An instructor can create relatcsd sets 
ol images for students (called portfolios > m a 
matter ot minutes, thev can be modi lied or 
deleted at the click ot a b\itton it students 
found a certain topic particularly engaging, the 
instructor could create a custom portfolio on 
that subject bv sele< ting appropriate Hems from 
the tull imagebase C*r students could ireate 
such portfolios (or themselves, to work on out 
the semester. Mv current portfolios include, lor 
i sample t'anterburv . the kni^ht > I air the 
\ llosniere manuscript, and one tor malen.ils 
mn tamed in Stanford s Department ot Special 
C ollei tions ' (Figure b) My motion in creating 
this portfolio was that tin* imagebase could bo 
a wav of mediating between the shevr numbers 
ot large lecture 1 lassos and the limited 
resources ot special collections departments 
Students 1 an do preliminary browsing and 
research on the computer, and then folios up 
vsith more directed rosea rih in the collections 
themselves It could also be a wa\ ot 
dc\ eloping collaborative research between 
faculty and students in the humanities lake 
lor example, the Stanford Chaucer portrait 
unknown to Chaucer scholarship, it is a 
historual mvsterv whoso creation, usr. and 
provenance I am trying to solve 1 iiin place the 
digitized image at students disposal, as well 
as information thev ian use to develop their 
own m\ litigations, and perhaps toilet to el\ 
the mvstcrv could bxi* solved more cjuuklv than 
otherwise There is jn additional benefit 
though, tochnuallv speaking, the digitization 
is not of archival quality, ^' it has nonetheless 
proved to be highlv useful sime it was 
discovered that the original was damaged 
enough to need immediate t onsvrvalion and 
little future handling 

students can also orgaiu/e knowh'dfcc for 
memselves or take a ruore active role m (hew 



stud\ ol the images through the programs 
M-arth capabilities I he simplest among them 
the (JuukVanh tat ilitv contains a varutv 
ol se.m h fields i title, artist. 1 lassttu at ion 
kevword, etc ) with pull down menus that list 
the available options Oigure 7) S. letting 
woman from the kovword option produces j 
light table containing the images m the 
database" that I have tagged with the kev word 
woman tfigurr 8) It can servo as a quick 
visual essay on the representation of vsoman in 
medie val and Renaissance culture I sers 4 an 
also search bv classification, sav I^th centurv 
British manuscripts, or bv collection, siuh as 
the British Museum or the louvre Having 
obtained the search results in a matter ot 
seconds, students can then use the bibliography 
and commentarv m individual records a** 
springboards Kir their own further research 

As the final course assignment. I had students 
* hoosc' an image, research the information to go 
into the record s fields (pto vena nee 
bibliography, commentary, description, artist 
biography, etc >, and then actually write the 
record themselves In this wav thev practiced 
Uir learned) research skills not often 
emphasized in English classes. thev had to 
^vnthc^i/e information into an attractive* one or 
two screen presentation (no one likes to read 
computer text extensively I, anil they practiced 
writing tor a public audience o! future users of 
the Image Archive, not merely tor the private 
reading pleasure ot the instructor 1 wanted 
then 1 ! to develop the sense that research is 
collaborative interactive, and an cm going 
priHos-* as much as a final product 

If the imagebase is available in a classroom, as 
this was m a networked Macintosh c lassroom in 
the undergraduate library, it can provide 
pow erf ul. immediate v 1su.1l information in 
response to students questions or problems 
making classroom time more visualls 
interactive and productive than is customarv 
now One of the* assignments for tin* course had 
students select a page of the I llesmero 
manuscript and discuss the literary 
implications of its layout or ordinate I hough 
thev had read the classu article on the topic 
thev reatlv duin t understand the concept ol 
»• ,i 1 nat le as became clear during class 
discussion ^' With th« workstation m the 
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room I was able during class to show them a 
page from the Fllosmere manuscript juxtaposed 
with pages trom both the Kelmscott Chaucer 
and an CMd manuscript (Figure 9) On the spur 
of the moment I could illustrate bv comparison 
and contrast how the elements ot page design 
• contribute to a readers interpretation of t hi' 
text Without the Image Archive it would 
have taken me at the verv minimum several 
davs to track down the volumes obtain 
permission from special Collections tor 
xeroxing the Ovid manuscript and kelniM*tft 
( h.mu r. and then to get the copies Kid and 
duplicate them 

I he programs abtlttv to juxtapose images <>n 
t hi- screen i known d** tiling, 1 allows ,t 
llexibilit\ ol vlisplav bevond the tandem 
projection of slides Figure 10 shows Iimii 
images representing some aspei t ot ereln '"v« 
in the Middle \ges I have found th.it rn\ 
students i.in read siu h images tru'il is 
decipher their conventions and leel th< ir 
p»wer more quit kl\ than the\ tan in.o ter tlu 
intrnacios of equivalent » conventions and 
variations i|»»w as woundu\g uilnerabihu 
s|. knes*. death 1 in a m \ <■! !• <i 1 1 it \t\ I . ,iti thm 



use such a display to prune their visual 
imaginations betore or as we studv literary 
texts 

I he larger tile si/e available in this program 
allows detailed studv of the manuscript as 
w ell ^ ou v an mv details ol pen strokes, rulings, 
painting, eh I his level of image reprmjuction 
'.4 megabyte tile) will allow more senous studv 
ot manuscripts than is currently possible in 
mil rohlm and most tat similes ' * 

After I give this demo, the hrst question people 
.isk is How wtn we buy this"* 1 hat is. when 
and how are voit going to publish it" (axon 
their perception ot the value ot the enterprise 
and their Ln k ot resources to repluate m\ 
work the question is reasonable After all 
w«.h\ should the work be duplicated * Why not 
. oris* rvr < ollet ti\ e energies anil resources 11 \U 
answer to tlu question i^ that 1 iannoi 
publish it as things *aand because the tun< 
investment r» quired to resolve the « op\ right 
and software luensmg issues is htr rot 
prohibitive not eve n to sjvak ot potential In s 
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disseminate siu h a projciP Arc thi re 
publishers willing to work with Kuuhv 
.iiith*»r«* to negotiate with svllw.ui' u»ni|Mnu's 
and vs i t h holding institutions tor elet tronu 
image rights m order to publish su« h a 
projts t"* 

I vs.is mui h encouraged w hrn I discovered 
re»cntlv that jm»M^; the i<ins.»rlium of 
. ompaturs haikmg ttu 1 Now Media tenters 
Initiative is Prentice Hall According lo a 
press release Prentice Hall tho uHwirlium s 
founding publishing part nor plavs a valuable 
role in steering debate mrr practual wavs to 
deal vsith intellectual propertv issues 
distribution, and royalties in tho context t 1 1 now 
media and sharing expertise in tho process ot 
turning prototypes developed at \<,e Mr.iw 
i ".•vf < »r* into \ lahle products tor tho atademu 
or i oinmorc lal marketplace ^ Part ot ttu 
good news tor me was that publishers are 
calling in on tho ait In nw limited view of the 
tu'ld vshat 1 have been seeing is that software 
companies are the ones buving up image rights 
developing products and gonorallv dominating 
the market Microsoft s Art (iallcrv tor the 
Macintosh is a vast* in point lor*>*o voiican 
hm a( H ROM with a* c ess to over pioios 
ot art in the collection ot the National 
( »allerv I ondon I here arc guided tours ol the 
. olhMions highlight trom art experts, a 
historical atlas. t \ comprehensive glossarv ot 
art and historical terms, the correct 
pronum lahon ot over 7^0 artists names.' and 
last but not least, sou i an "see artists brush 
work and other techniques through unique 
animation sequences I f> 1 haven t seen this 
pr-Khkt vet. and nn response is divided on the 
one hand. M i-% KM tor to have it than not to 
have it An individual or a librarv i.in afford 
I ' hu\ it whereas the comparable art hook 
version would be prohibitively expensive and 
tt vs. mjKI lai k sound and animation On the 
other hand, is the quality ot the prodiit t 
sutlii tent for atademu purposes* The color is 
\* bit. and most users tor the next low vears 
will plav it on Kbit monitor 1 *, vet the industry 
sfand.ird tor serious digital artwork is at least 
?4 bit color Will siu h products shift the ro!< 
ot t.ti ltllv from being the pnmarv producers ot 
i oursi'vvare. with te«hnnal support trom 
software engineers, to being consultants to 
software design team- vshov pnmarv market is 



lommmiaP And given low facultv salaries 
and high consultants tees, the market mav 
drive that shitt m more wavs than one 

1 et me throw m another complication to the 
prospect ot publishing such an art hive 
traffic in images over Internet With the 
increasing availability ot public domain 
images over Internet, such as the I ibrarv ot 
I engross exhibits, vvhv should we bother with 
the hassles of publishing a select corpus ot 
images trom a wide range ot institutions 1 VVhv 
not settle tor whatever will be available tree 
ov er Internet 1 

M v demo audiences have posed a second sol of 
questions related to publishing an image 
archive, questions that locus on gatekeeping 
roles rather than on ga tins ays V\hv, thev ask 
bother with such a project. wh\ not publish a 
book instead"* How can such a project possibly 
be linked to your research and publication 
program* 1 In other words, how can such a project 
be justified in terms ot career rewards, when 
these rewards in the humanities hiring 
tenure, promotion, salary increases- are based 
on the cornerstone ot book publication' 1 Other 
concerns are related how does the academy 
evaluate the quality ol a multimedia 
publication when the criteria tor evaluation, 
orue again, are deeplv rooted in the culture ol 
the book"* As one colleague put it. a book has a 
title page with the author s name, tho date ol 
publication, and tho name of the press With 
these the book can be c ontext uali/ed 
historically and socially, and the qualitv ot its 
scholarship can be evaluated or contested in 
those terms But how is that done for 
multimedia publications, which appear to be 
authorless dateless collaborative, open envied 
and flour 

I hose t ire the questions of the gatekeepers at 
the top echelons ot the atademu hierarchy 
I iiven the assumptions of these' questions, it 
would he a tool or a visionarv who published a 
multimedia work and submitted it tor tenure 
e valuation where mk h assumptions reign Hut 
that reign mav be dated stumer than wo 
imagine, as the v oung v isuuwies on our 
l at tillics challenge us with such publications 
more and more frequently, forcing a vhoue 
between losing rising stars or re forging the 
pr -tessional < onsetisus on w hat constitutes work 
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that um be evaluated and what the criteria of 
quality art* As Vartan (iregonan put it in his 
kcvnote address last war at the Irvine 
conference Technology, Scholarship, and the 
Humanities' (which ! read as an electronic 
publication of the At I S over Internet' The 
relevant organizational structure must change 
to adapt to the new technology Cntil that 
happens, the real revolution o! technology in 
higher education will not have happened. " 1 ' 
In order to make that revolution happen, we 
neod dialogue and partnership with publishers 
as thev work out their mvn procedures and 
criteria for evaluating the qualitv of 
multimedia publications Then, wore a voung 
Chaucerian to come up for tenure in mv 
department in 2001, we could confidently assess 
the merit of her multimedia publication. T he 
Road to Canterbury 



h ln "The Places of Hooks m the Age of 
Mectronic Publication " Representation*- 4? 
(Spnng pp l.VCCfivilrev N'unborg offers 

a w ide ranging assessment of the implications 
of electronic publication for the future of the 
book 

■ Described in Ihc Canterbury Tales Project. 
Newsletter no 1 (Oxford Office for 
Humanities C ommunication. August pp 
* 4 

H ln point of tact, the programs no longer exist 
1 he original company has split into two A\S 
handles I mage A \S, meant primarily for 
photo*, though anv digitized image can bo 
usixi Digital Collections, Inc is developing 
Ark the successor to Art Access, still intended 
as a tolUvtions management tool 



1 } adapted an exercise vailed Illuminated 
Texts, which I found described in a handout 
from Ohio States Program for Computing in 
C emposition and Literature 

^F«>r a discussion of the problems prevented bv 
electronic text, see the essa\s m J hr Pohtu> i»' 
the t Ifttromc Text, ed Warren C hernaik. 
( arolme Davis, and MariKn Deegan. Celtic c» 
t* >r Humanities Communications Publications 
Number ?> <Oxtord Office tor Humanities 
I ommunication, Paul IVlatu and ( .corgi- 

1 andow eds . Managing the Digital Word 
The* loxt in an Age of llettronic. Reproduction 
in I he Pi^ilal WorJ 1 rxt flawed Ce>nfn<fo:< o: 
thr Humanities (C ambridge. Massachusetts 
Mil Press. 1WU pp -< :s # and Vino Kaplan 
and Stuart Moulthrop Seeing through the 
Interface Computers and the I uture <»t 
c imposition " ibid . pp 2^1 "*0 

' I c^r example, bv ( ioorge Pandovv . f{yr* r l* 

1 hrrry t jr tt i Teihnri\y i Baltimore and I ondon 
lohn Hopkins t imorsitv Press 1W?i 

HW l.arrv Benson et al i Boston Houghton 
Mifflin 

""Chaucer and Hume Meet the Searcher. 
sf»c<liin^ of Ct*fnf*uU t f>. |ul\ H. \w\ (Stanford 
I ibranesand Infornution Resources*, pp I J* 



w ( hristinger lomer. Imerging Net ironic 
1 i h r a r \ Services and the Idea of Location 
Independence ". in 1 andow and Delanv, eds. 
PjciM/ IVtJ. pp 1 V-MM sur\evs ^>me of the 
issues of location independence' in a 
networked information omnuorse 

'''lor an excellent introduction to the 1 jssiies 
surrounding digitization, scv Peter Robinson. 
) he m$tti:atton <»•' Primary Textual Nuotf*v 
()flue fnr Humanities Communications 
Publications. No 4 (Oxford Office «'f 
1 iiimamties C ommunn afion. 

1 1 i or a discission of archival uualit\ 
digitization versus transmissu e level 
quality see Robinson Pivif ira/h'r pp 14 1' 
and the projoc ts on pp S? ^4 

Malcolm Parkes. lhe Influence of the 
Concepts of OrJinafie and Comp/afia on the 
Development of the Book in \U\i\e: al 
l*\i>t\it\£ and C ullute I -^v^ pr tainted to 
Rt*ha>d William Hunt ed t | (. Alexander 
ami M I C abs<»n (( Mord ( ' tatondon. H7n) 

1 ^Note kiernan s project tc »r 21 mb tiles ot 
Brow lilt 

' Mn carder to reproduce materials covered b\ 
n'p\righl in 1 , not vet in the public domain) 
without an\ risk of incurring litigation. 1 v\n»tc 
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letters to t'Jih copyright holder I he 

permission was sought and granted lor thr 
course at Stanford Obviously publishing thr 
materials in order to distribute them widil; 
would require seeking ftornussions again, a 
substantial chore Tor a view of the future ot 
copyright, see Jane ( tansburg. i opv right 
Without Walls'* Speculations on 1 iterarv 
Property in the Library of the future. 
Ki~presa\tJtisn* 4? (Spring H v ^>. pp ^ 

! Tress release It)/ !7/<H. c numnah. Oil Also 
described in White Paper 

' rt Murosott product information short 
leatxires & Benefits, for version 1 0 

* Iransiript of Keynote address tor 
Inhnologv. Scholarship, and the 
Humanities Vho Implications of Mot ironu 
information. Irvine, ( alitornta, Sopl V»Ot t 
? Summary of Proi eedircgs (Internet 

Ac 1 s, m d I Paul ( .etlv I rost !WU p l > 



Gatekeepers of Memory: Issues in the 
Chinese Efforts to Organize Their Textual Legacy 



Muhai'l A Iwiler 

L luang C'lun-kuu Asmki.Uo Proh'sxor ot C hmoso Thought 

Liuwrsitv of C alilorma at Irvine 



\tound the vear ( hma had roa< hed a 

>lage m its W »ok eulture that in main important 
ways mirrors our situation today l*v l?*H>. 
( hma had txvn using wood Mock printing, for 
at least ?0U years Bv I2t*>, urtvin Chinese were 
at Ihr point of having iiuvss to almost the 
entire textual Irg.u v ot their past At the vinw 
time, because of a thriving common lal printing 
uniustrv. current writings were rapidlv 
disseminated throughout the realm B\ 1 2lH> 
thoughtful Chinese reah/ed that thev had 
achieved inloglut. the inabilttv m 
meaning! oliv assimilate .ill Ihr texts 
available to them 

What I shall argue Unlay is that thr problems 
( hi neve literati encountered in their attempts 
tu or^ani/o thrir textual iijlturr raised thr 
same questions of vontrol we shall eruotinter m 
thr organization and denomination ot 
eleitronu textual information I hat is a^ 
information prows ever mom massive, it must be 
organized if it is to be used Hut to bring 
information under control is riot and iannot be .1 
neutral act ( i>ntrol 1 annot ev ape questions ot 
p.uvr and ideology Bv l?tX), the ( hmoM had 
v onf routed this reahU . and now it is our turn 

I rt me hogm.. however. In filling in a hit of the 
background of the ( hmese development of book 
culture in order to bi tter explain thr t hmese 
response There are records ot wood bloik 
printing ot Buddhist sul'U*. as earls as the 
seventh untnrv 1 But to our knowledge, large 
stale printing prn|ei ts began around "My during 
the live Pvnasties period, v\hrn the 
government of one ol the brief dvnasties 
commissioned the printing of the Confucian 
ilassus from ^N) onward, the Sing d\nast\ 
ojmi \?W). whuh was to rule our ( hina for 
W \ears continued this printing profit and 
grealK expands! »ts m ope I he s».ne mmisln 



ot education printed the 1 onftn tan ilassus 
then produced the lomplete Buddhist tannon on 
1 M).\W Wc*x1 Minks, then a compendium ot the 
literature of the previous dynasty iri lui)li 
volumes, then the legal vodos and the oltu lal 
histories ol former dynasties thru 
pharmacopoeia laoist texts, and soon In tlu^ 
eailv phase the government tightly regulated 
the s,ile and reproduction ot these texts"" In the 
meantime, how ever, t ommorc tal printing 
houses grow ever more numerous and made an 
ever greater variety of texts available at an 
ever lower tost I his increasing availabtlttv «»l 
texts was both symptom and cause ot a major 
transformation in t hmese mm letv and culture 
Previous dvnasties had been ruled bv a 
hureaui raw rin rutted from an aristocrat \ ot 
great dans Now thegri-.it dans were gone, and 
the dvnastv treated a montocraw ol nttmals 
remitted through competitive examinations 
that required knowledge ot history ami 
literature as well as a grounding m political 
theory and the Conhuian ihwacs* I ho Song 
dvnastv created the ( hmese equivalent ol the 
rags to riches story a bright voung provincial 
lad could study hard, pass the examination's 
and rise to be prime* minister 1 his egalitarian 
ideal was made possible through the broad 
dissemination ot the texts that were at the 
c enter ol the exam sv stem 1 his new 
egahtariamsm. moreover had an mtellei tual 
.is as a politual side >oung men without 
a long familv htstorv of scholarship got to 
studv the ilassus. and thev discovered that 
thrv . .«rWJ n*ad them Ihev found thev toiild 
interpret the anoint lore in wavs that had 
immediate impluations tor their own hvvs and 
a* turns I he minds of the sages, thev 
distovered. stirviyini in the te^ts them*<oKes 
and eath individual reader could attempt tor 
himself to understand both what the ^igi ^ 
tin ant and what rt meant to be a sage IIimv^s 
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a headv 1 1 mi' i»l tntetk\ tual h rnu nt Nil e did 
not List * 

c Inncsf 1iiiT.ui now had a^ess to the br t \ui 
range ot their past traditions ict thcv 
discovered verv pamtullv that this textual 
inheritance did not speak with a single voice 
\ rem the late I !th centurv on the vision ot a 
unified culture baM\l on the sage w ntmgs ot the 
past gave wav to increasingly strident partisan 
wrangling In politus philosophv and 
literature tactions could validate their views 
with chapter and verse from the writings ot 
former worthies and the hiMoru al record ol 
the pa^t 

Ihe orthodoxies that were to dominate the next 
seven hundred vears arose within this 
vacophonv ot texts Ihe instrument used to 
establish these positions, moreover was 
editorial control The taction that could give 
the most compelling and useful version ol the 
past. as created through its anthologizing 
pr.n tilths could in essence claim the past In 
claiming the past thev in turn controlled the 
categories through which to understand the 
present and future as well The culmination ot 
this process ol editorial shaping was the work 
of /mi \i 1 1 1 Mi- 1 ?iHM. the great Confucian 
philosopher, writer and educator His 
Kr'le. on Ihin^ at H.iiJ w as a collection 
ot the writings of his intellectual forebears 
that redefined the center of thought tor the 
previous c\V vears 4 In addition /hu \i in his 
role as educator seloc ted and annotated lour 
texts from the ( onttman canon, a sot t buit came 
to be called simplv T ht- Four Rooks that 
hviamc the venter ot literati education until 
mt\iern times And f malls his annotations ot 
Ihe major C oniiuian ila^sws provided the 
orthodox interpretations \*t these texts tor later 
generations 

I he i normous ehorts ot /hu \i and his students 
give v hi nose literati a coherent perspective 
through whuh to read the past ,is well as to 
engage in the iiilture ot their own time We 
have come to vail this perspective \eo 
lonfutuimsm or ml bines*- \> t .- n>e rise 
of /hu \i s dd xur marks a ma!.»r shot in 
v hinese culture but its treahon of a « oherent 
orthodoxv out of prev tons i ephonx exacted a 
pr>,.e f r, m Chines* , ulture ! hat is .ii w, 
was not disinterested m its read 1 c t flu just 



the elevation of some texts and some views 
required the suppression of others \ot 
surprismglv /hu \is contemporaries largelv 
know what was at stake in these textual 
matters When government censors sought to 
attack the political faction with whuh /hu \i 
was associated, thev branded his writings 
spurious learning' urr iur and proscribed 
them 

C hinese culture is not alone in finding 
ideological implications m all texts, from 
historv to philosophy, to commentaries on 
ancient poelrv. to the writing of poetry itself 
But in the Chinese case, the connection has an 
especiallv long tradition Indeed, the model 
tor 7hu Xi's shaping ot cultural norms through 
the collation of texts was Confucius himself 
According to a ven old tradition, for example, 
v onfucins was said to have created the C/a<stc 
o? JWtry bv selecting the W best poems from 
the songs us<\i bv /Km dvnastv nt\iahsts 
I'hese ^(X> poems to which Confucius gave his 
assent were therefore stud ted as embodying 
sage wisdom and the right use ot emotion 
Similarly. Confucius wrote the >pnn^ and 
Autumn Annuls, a very terse account ot events 
involving the state of In over a 2 r n) year period 
' -""I* » HC to 4*1 BO Here too. Chinese 
literati believed that each recorded event 
implied a judgment and revealed a moral 
message for later ages Confucius even was 
credited bv /hu \i and other scholars with 
compiling the ten appendices to the Cla^sn o* 
v >;</»; x y to point later readers towards n^hl 
metaphv mi s 

/hu \is contemporaries who shared this 
v ontucian model, knew the implications of his 
anthologizing and rewriting ot commentaries 
/hu \i s j\jr j !t ulur genius. however was the 
breadth of material that he like Contiitaus 
could assimilate \o his svnthesis I'nhke his 
immediate forebears who had little patience 
tor belletristu writing tor example, /hu \i 
welcomed it so long as it made no greater 
v laims for itseh than as adornment or rnetoru 
/hu \i nnluded pootrv and Iiferarv prose, gave 
them an honorable place and therebv 
controlled them His coopting ol the literarv 
moioover w.is so successful that we onlv now 
arc beginning to understand what dis.ip(vart\1 
in Ihe risasting V\e onlv n.>i\ ,\rc reali/uu; 
thi! the ciews of historv sell and the world 



embodied m the hterarv tradition urri' 
perhaps /hu Xi s tna\^ rival t i »r the ht-arts and 
minils ot his contemporaries INe onlv inns 
after M'son hundred vears reali/e that his 
rewriting ot the intellectual historv or his 
recent past reduced central guttural tu* ur to 
bit plavers and promoted erstwhile eccentrics 
to the roll* ot philosophic spokesmen tor their 
times And hnallv. we jiM now arr beginning to 
understand hov\ fundamentally the literature 
.ot the next seven hundred vears evolved within 
the rewritten historx /hu \i had pros ided tor 
it 

In ton* hiding m\ ,ivu'unl ot /hu \i s editorial 
work let me emphasi/e not its distortions but 
the ta^t ot its su^oss His writings treated ,i 
flexible vet powerful model for hew to read 
how to engage texts ot all sorts from all periods 
It committed men to applving their reading to 
their lite in the world and i*c]uallv . to bringing 
retUx turn on their experience to the reading et 
texts This web ot words and world left little 
out And it nothing could escape the power ot 
its striu luring pruutples \er\ little lOuld »?• I 
be accommodated smuoK^s c hinese print 
*uiture did not unravel after the ^mg. On thi 
u»ntnr\ it flourished I he volume and 
\arietv ot printed material continued to 
expand And e\er\ tew generations or so 
anthologies were cheated in philosophv and 
poetrv that once again asserted organizing 
principles derived m large measure Irom /hu 
\i that established priorities wiihm the 
welter of lontenaporarv voices 

\s china now begins to make its textual 
heritage available m ehx tronn form it not 
surpnsinglv begins with .1 mix ol collections 
traditionallv printed bv the imperial 
government and those selection** ot texts that 
defined and dominated the trad Atonal 
vIjsa miry about the larger textual universe \s I 
l,s'k to the future. 1 think we have little choice 
but to roonat t the double movement of the S»iu; 
eovernments initial eptnnistu project et 
making useful and important tects available 
tollnwtd bv /hu Xi s \tr.ile>;i< s for imposing 
order That is we will have to select tr^r 
imhallv in accord ium* with some sensr 
priorities If does not matter whether thi 
priorities are conservative er guided bv a 
womern to right old wr.-no and g'v voi r t. 
excluded minorities In. ■ "». k a * •» se'eiti. 



•»?iof be made ht\ ,ium* ot constraints m resources 
and time, and j/J selections will have 
ideological implications 1 et let us suppose 
that the text base gradually grows and 
the onus (if bias As \\ boconu*s hrcMvler it vmII 
1 ome to include both the popular and the 
obscure the great the minor, and the utter I v 
trivial Then our queries ot the database will 
gi\e us inori answers than we can hope to 
properly evaluate What then** I do not 
counsel despair, nor do 1 suggest that we n<\\1 a 
new /hu \t to organt/e the priorilv weighting 
ot the dalaKw 

I suggest instead that the allure' ot /hu \i 
suddenlv becomes understandable An article in 
t hi* \ew ^ ork limes rtventlv suggested that wc 
need to construct electronic personalities to 
hlter flu* information tor us the scholar the 
libertine the female mid -town \ew ork 
law vet or even perhaps returning to /hu \i thi 
sage L ntil we can puk Mich constructs at will, 
all we can do is to proceed thought! ullv about 
our business ol mating texts available When 
the texts are tew. pick the bv-i principles t,«r 
selexlion we can but know that selection :> 
exclusion It is power and therefore 
inevapablv ideologic al When the text base 
crows we confront the same situation at one 
remove tor we v/ifi will need weighting 
procedures that reproduce the process of 
selection There are no eas\ answers here onh 
provisional ernes Ihere is no w.iv around the 
ntvd to choose Indeed we must spouruallv 
reject anv premises ot coherence that hide the 
process of selection from \ lew It remains 
imperative I believe that we live with t he* 
qut stion 0} choice aiwavs acknowledged 
alwav ■* N'ti're us 



\ \ir\ covhI o\er\u»v\ « i t the dev elopment o! 
printed lexis m l.ingS»ng dvnastv China is 
c herniack Misan "Book < ulture and the 
Pvnamics of Textual Transmission in late 
Medieval < hina M^Tu'J <Vuo>:j/ A>Uil;, 
sjw.in- lune Ws»4 in writing this |%iper I 
consulted a draft of i. herniac k s article and 
have' taken rhe information in thi- following 
paragraphs tren*. it 



*'nv K'! IYU»r k I'll* v . ' * 

•M.inforvi Stanford I iuvrrMt\ Prv^s |^0< K>r 
.1 history i»f thv mhuI and mtolUMua! ilun^s 
trom 1 ah£ tn vK ius!\ 
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Pyiii*fv ti*i** i»* the I Chtng <rnmrt«in 
!*r ifuvtnn I hiutmu Pro**** 1 »jv>i> t \oi an 
fxarnplr ot the shuts ia ihr rradm£ i»t the 
i«»nluiian tlassus ih.it wvrv pari *»i s 0 in; 
\\\ na*»tv oilhirr 



*}.<r an r n^lish translation mv I ban \\n^ 
(sit irans K e * # /i. .'».•»:* fJwn^ jj Ha*; 

•\r\\ ^ork Columbia! m\t'Mh Prrs*. |^"» 



Gate-Keeping A Garden of Etext Delights: 
Electronic Texts and the Humanities 
at the University of Virginia Library 



•V moment > reflection on crar hterarv heritage 
brings to mind a pl**n ti tn ! siippK ol 
gatekeepers and rarelv is the role an unsullied 
.'Hi* from C.uiilaume de I orris t* > lohn I vdgale 
and hevond medieval gatekeepers iheerhillv 
admit wanderers into morallv duplnitoiis 
bowers ot oarthlx beautv. Shakespeare ■ * 
equivocating devil porter pissed and pissing 
staggers at Macbeth s MellUate and the 
execrable shapes ot Stn and Poath large 
and ghastlv at the entrant e to Milton s C hao*. 
\s a modern dav gatekeeper to a virtu il 
garden ot etext delights I hope to spare nn 
patrons the frustration shocks and struggles 
that literarv adventurers often experience in 
siuh places, and it like their medieval 
. owntorparts • the modem us<t^ tmd the etexts 
to be di//ving at first I hope to In* able t- ■ 
parlav this initial headmess into lastme, 
etithiisijsm anvi appropriate 

Siu e opening in August the I niversi!\ el 

\ irginjs Flectronic Text ( enter has trad to 
oxempllfv w hat tan now be achieved on a 
I niversitv wide scale with eleitronn texts 
The Center combines an en brie archive ot 
thousands et tevts with a hbrarv Nw*d 
«elle»tion ot harviware and software suitable 
tor the creation and analvsjs ot teM Ihrough 
ongoing training sessions anil support 't 
individual training and rosean h pr<<}<its tin 
1 ibrarv is budding a diveis*- and expanding 
iisrr lomnmnitv h\allv ami providing a 
potential model l^r similar • nh rprises at oih*r 
institutions 

I he C enlt r is stalled bv the C o^rdm.iter and a 
team ot graduate assistants all current); 
drawn trom various humanities departments at 
thr I tmcrsili ot \ irgmia The stall mt mK 
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IXivui Si'iim.in, Coordinator 
l-W\tronic TY\t CVntrr 
I. niversitv ot Virginia I. ibrarv 

haw backgrounds in bibliographv . 
undergraduate teaching, textual editing. 
Spenal Collections, and graduate research 
I hose skilN retUvt anel support the neixis ot our 
patrons, and help us to provide nurturing and 
training appropriate to users tamiltar with the 
lr\(s but often not tamiliai at. all with t h* ■ 
* ofiiputei .is a tool tor textual inquirv 

i ^ur » U vt endeavor vomprtses what mav 
onv eiuentlv be thought o! as an on line and an 
on site sphere ot activttx I he on line 
component consists ot a growing collet tton et 
electronic lull-text databases all anessible ?4 
hours a dav bv anv I niversitv ot Virginia 
student ' uultv or staff member trom anv whe re 
in the world 'contractual obligations prevent 
au ess bv user^ w ho lac k a I niversjt\ ot 
Virginia affiliation) I he Archive » urrentlv 
i Ti v iude> the following items 

• [ he t h • rj I th*h Pi. * I r.uT^ 

mi i ?nd edition 

• 1 he entire corpus n l Old 1 ngbsh 
sx ntm^s n X works) 

• Seiec ted Middle 1 nghsh titles 
■.i"* hiding the Rr t m **tJ* m i hau^c and 
w.«rks in Henrvson (.ower and the 
i ,aw am Poet * 

• Hundreds ot Modem Pnghsh literar\ 
ioi tal historical religious, and 
philosophical works tiem l"t U1 tt» tin 
pn sent 

• Siualh r vleihons -^i [reiiih I atir. 
md v .enrum works 



hi 



• I he i urrvntK released parts el two 
nussuo databases rrorn lhadwvck 

• Heale\ I V MlgPe s V Hf \ ^ X >i 

I ainiu and the I ngltsh fVrtrv full 
I* \t Database 

1 hese texts are not i »nl v on linr and available 
to multiple simultaneous users, but thes all 
j single lomnnm pine of search software 
Having bivn taught to use one database a user 
then has the know ledge nivossarx to soan h an\ 
o! our databases I has Kk I ha** significant 
training implications and does miuh to 
ovenomo thr frustration and mrttu irni \ 
involved with (P KOM based etexts. where 
each disk tvpuallv has a different search t> m *i 
Rather than teaching a patron to read a sii ijo 
electronic K^ok, whose rules for a« i i'ss ma\ well 
differ from the next electronic text collection hi* 
« r ^ht x u^s, we are able to h ach the user how to 
negotiate a single software package through 
which all our elex tronu texts can he reached 

B\ rniving the data alone wo van also create 
i onglomerations of rliHtionic Kioks that u m be 
searched together lor example, the * ollc< tton 
ol British philosophv available horn Intel ex 
K orp is a valuable product, but the value is 
enhanced when these works exist as ihov Jo at 
l \ a. m a mill h larger collection v » t modern 
\ Mulish texts A tist-r i. an choose to limit 
oiu|u»nes to I hi mo oi to .ill the Intel ex trxts. but 
thr us. r i.m just .is easiK remo\e this 
limitation and ira*. e an ima»;e or *.oiuept out 
into other liteiarv hi-»t.«riial and 
philosophic al w orks 

figure 1 shows an example ol sii, h i s t ir. h in 
tlus i.ist* ol the portion of the I ngli^h Poetrx 
\ till lrxt Database that has been released 
•about I,''** 1 works 1 I he search window in th»- 
uppor left w hand < orner i »l the s* reen in* Indes 
a rei ord or ones past searches a ke\ V\ord In 
i. op text i K Wit i t otu or dan* e of the results 

with M All lags \iNiblr 1 and in the ii»luinn 
headt\1 ( omp »nenls a h^t el the c atogones 
that are marked with st At I lags and that i .ip 
*»e Usrd in building a search I hr hrst sm 
mmp hes identify various forms o! ' e,alekeep*r 
and doorkt*ep»t then to widen the sean h 
we a*vk tor gale plus door near ktvp'r <b\ 
default near means within M' character** 

I hese searches ,oe .idde%l together and thr 
keep I do^»rke!*p r w t is tin r» limited t.« 
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1^'th t'f*ntur\ works or»U Running tUkwN 
from the top rt>;ht han.l vomer art disphn 
v\indi»ws sh(*v\in>; a \.iii*'t\ of Wth«i-ntur\ 
poems m w hk h the idea i f a >;alrkrep i h 
represi'nted The wind«»w u> the lower left 
hand corner show s the pH*m I irst Impression^ 
with all the scAtl ta^m^; niade visible 

•Ml the eUnvronu texts are emoded v\ith 
Standarvl C»enerah/ed Markup I an>;uay;e 
iSCAfl » [he large si all* rleUronu tevt 
databases the OFO the Chadww'k Ilea lev 
items come fully marki\l up, and iru roasingh 
v\e are vein^; prodmiTs of individual titles 
i such as Oxford L nnersitv Press i als* 1 * ottering 
them m SC»\tl h>rm 1 he S<A1l markup in»t 
onlv means that texts can be addi^l together m 
conglomerations but alM» that the data, with 
all its structural and tvp>graphu information 
is not inherentU w^\1dt\1 to a pit\e«»t st*ftware 
!t is ma re<il sense data that will inithve the 
software we t unvnllv use to explore and present 
1 1 

1 hose texts that t ome to us w tthout an\ markup 
receive a bast, !e\ el (U tagging at the 1 te>t 
tenter a task that is aided b\ thew 
in\ol\ernt'nt of \olunteers from various I ibrar\ 
Jepartments under a Maft sharing program tor 
i ross training 1 he use of volunteers tr*»m 
within the Irbrarx in the i realion of the tte*t 
archive is aNo an i*tte*.tivi - was of 
nnoiporatmg this new eleitronn data st*i\Ke 
into the tabru the hbrar\ KViause th^ re is 
a danger with siu h enterprisrs that the\ exist 
in the library but are not reallv of the hbrars 
we w.inted to do what v\ e tottld tron* the 
Ivginnmg to integrate ele» tronii texts at>d print 
tests In this end the i a t a h » ge r s and 
bibliographers appK their pn»ic*ssional skills 
to the acquisition and btblu»graphn al lontrol 
of tlie electri»nu texts in mm h the same wax 
that thr\ do with print items 1 he willingness 
w ith w hi* h the hhrarx .is a w hole has 
incorporated the etext initiative has 
contributing n<mceabl\ to th» w earlx su.iessnt 
the I text ( enter 

I he I Im tronn ! ex| l niter pt« »\ ides ,i pl.n r te 
whuh ti» u^' thi»M' texts not available t»n line 
outside the I ibran I hese include ( P KOM 
products such as 1 hr c/r'j/ jrwi^h PwM*'Ler 
u- ».i • ullec lion ol < »rm*k texts and imae« s ■ 
Irnrnat.in ! Rant s ; • ,j>»: ''n s - • 



I nomas Aquinas s (**nnta t'p'j the 
i.M/fHK latin texts and the U 4 M / 
i llf.thi »»' fnx'/rnh / atyu^f v ♦ ,r 7v*i aru * 
other non ( P tc*ts such as Hegel *• / h c 
/^•■n.^f'n.'l'vv Mi*.i and Pi/* fii/»' if Cenn 
MP Japanese) [he < enter also makes available 
hardware and software that permits thr 
* realtor* and analvsis of electronic texts, and it 
pro Mill's guidance and training tor these now 
stholarh tools At present we have MS-IX>S 
machines, a \e\ 1" a Macintosh, an IBM 
mHH) scanners that turn printed text into 
lomputor readable forms i>r produce digitized 
intakes. ( n Rc Wl drives, large color monitors, 
and text analvsis soltwjro that can generate 
indices, collations, i oncordances, word lists, 
statistical analyses, and hypertexts Image 
viewing software allows one to work with color 
and grayscale digital images alongside tin 
■.e.m habit* databases 

\ tgure 2 show s an example of an elev Ironu text 
th.it is comprised ot a digitized manuscript and 
an s(,Mi transcription An original Ictte'son 
U ttt r from the Special 1/oIIch tions IVpartment 
wasdigiti/ed ?n thr I text C enter (on screen thr 
image »s in color) and appears here with an 
enlarged detail in the lower left hand corner 
I he image viewtng software gives one the 
abihtv to alter the lolor balance in an image 
and to enlarge details ithe amount ol 
enlargement is dutated bv the resolution at 
whuh the digital image was scanned* 
Alongside the image is a searchable 
n anst ription ot the text there shown both as it 
would usualW appear and also bottom left 
hand corner in its raw' S(,MI state > The 
searchable text maintains the hneation and 
tvpographu peculiarities ot the manuscript 

suvh as the double hvphens ror line end 
hvpht nated words) However, this uiiiM's a 
problem h>r searching It the searchable text 
existed here simplv as the transcription, one 
n'lild not search tor the line end hyphenated 
words as whole words, because Ho take the hrst 
one) amount" would exist in this U tter nnlv as 

ai - lb ■ count and would n<t\l to be sean hod 
tor in that term However bv usmg a lag c alh d 

• ret » which encloses a normalize! form ot tht 
3»ne end hyphenated word 

• ret *a* lotml* /ret - but does not shew upon 
s* revn in the text viewing window (unless the 
user asks to s<v .ill fh» tagsi then on» can have 
.i hilU sean liable v<rsh-n . t lh< iu.iimis. ript 



without the need to regularize (and therefore 
lose> c. haractenstic period or author details 
sue h as double line-end hvphens One could do 
the same with spelling variants and 
grammatical errors -• m this letter Ictterson 
misspells "received' and misuses its.' and 
both could be followed b\ a <ref> tag in this 
letter. SCA1I tags are being employed to mark 
oft structure, to facilitate searching bv the 
inclusion ot regularized forms in addition to the 
transcribed forms, and 'not visible in thi* 
example) to record in the searchable text the 
name and location ot the digital image tile ot 
the manusc ript page 

\ rom its inception, the Flee ironic Text Center 
has Nvn alert to the noc^i for on-going user 
education It became clear verv qimklv that it 
was not enough simplv to annount 0 our services 
and wait tor users to arrive, especially as the 
tools and methodologies ottered are still 
gencrallv unfamiliar to huultv and students 
Hie assumption th.H if vou build it. thev will 
enme is onlv partially true lor manv users it 
is more accurately (it more clumsilv) stated as 
it vou expose them tc^ it and support their use. 
thev will come back In light of this, we 
tontact tacultv, feature open houses, teach 
general and advanced training sessions, offer 
classes tailored to particular courses, and 
provide short ad htk. sessions to walk in users in 
order to train '.hem to some aspect ot the 
service 1 he training sessions structured to a 
particular course* have been partuularlv 
successful, and thev mean that the decision to 
iiso ctexts in a class often (or the first time 
does not obligate the facultv member to learn 
immediatelv how to teach an unfamiliar set ol 

skills 

1 he ( enter continues to give significant time to 
the i relation ot on-line and in print 
documentation i increasing! v . these* items are 
available on the I ntversitv ot Virginia gopher 
and W orld Wide Web serv ors) These 
documents include introduction* to the I text 
( inter, to the use ot the on line archive (both 
beginning and advanced sessions), to the oft 
line texts and to text creation (including cK K 
Manning) text formatting (including M A1I 
markup) and tevt analvsis software We also 
have something ot an education role bevond the 
I ntvcrsifv Rei.itise w e have received 
, . «nsid( table regional and national publicity 



st,»rvs ot librarians and scholars from other 
institutions have phoned an J e- mailed with 
queries, anu we have mvm many on site visitors 
including parties from Ihi* tallowing Harvard 
Indiana, lohns Hopkins Iowa Puke, Nalo. tht- 
I nivtTbitv of Nottingham, Virginia liih 
I morv, Kentucky, the University of Richmond 
INC Chapel Hill. William & Mary. Oxford, 
(.ro.nmgon, Leiden, Macquane University 
(Sydney) University College. London, and the 
British library We hope that this activity 
voll help toster the development ol cloctrontt 
text services elsewhere, and bv so doing to help 
build a marketplace tor e-tevts that in turn 
should encourage publishers to make available 
more electronic versions of texts for use on line 

L sage ot the etexts and the C enter has been 
heavier and more diverse that w e had any 
right to suspect, a testament to the breadth of 
the initial holdings and the manner in which 
the services have been introdmed In |wi 
there were over 7.^00 remote logins from over 
1 M>0 on line users and the C enter itselt has 
seen a steadily increasing number ot users A 
sampling of the on line and oM line projects 
undertaken bv our users this vear are listed 
below 

• An E nglish professor has a«lded Mrs 
Sheridan's ladv Sidney Bidulph to the 
trances Brooke novel she created last 
vear, tor use in a course on IHth century 
women writers These two long out of 
print works are only av tillable to her 
students as electronic texts . 

• Scholars attending an summer 
seminar made heavy use oi the Hebrew 
bible, the lalmud. and hundreds of 
books ot rabbinical responses on the 
Chbal /ra-isfc PaUrw t P ROW 

• C.raduate bibliography students have 
used collating software image 
scanning, and digitized sound while 
pre pa n ng a nd present i ng ed it i ng 
projox ts 

• In Spring both the C computer 
So one e and E nglish IVpartments used 
the Center while teaching ilvth for the 
first time) ctext related ioiirsvs 



• A 1 rent h graduate student has 
generated cumulative sum analyses and 
word frequency lists as part of a studv 
ot an Ivorv C oast writer Preliminary 
results were presented at a * ontercmv in 
the Spring of l^sM 

• An Fducation School professor has 
scanned in sections from dozens ot 
children s textbooks, to examine them 
as an on going studv ot how children 
are taught language 

• A Religious Studies professor has 
worked with the Intel. ex texts of 
David Humes writings while 
researching a book the InteLex texts 
have aNo been used in a philosophy 
course 

• I he I ny'lisA Poetry l^tituha^r 
although incomplete, has already 
brought into the classroom texts not 
available in print in the hbrarv 

• The C enter has worked with an 
I nghsh professor to introduce students 
to the possibilities of hypertext as a 
tool for presenting and encountering 
literary texts 

As this service develops and matures, we are 
seeing electronic texts and related technologies 
beet* me an increasingly valuable and valued 
pedagogu and scholarly resource Scholars 
quuklv understand that electronic documents 
have several obvious benefits thev can be 
scare hed quuklv for phrases, words, and 
combinations of words, allowing one to try out 
notions and hypotheses with great speed, they 
encourage large scale searches over oeuvres. 
genres, and centuries, searches which are 
dtlhcult and time consuming with printed texts 
alone, thev can provide access to texts 
otherwise unavailable, and they allow such 
work to he done from one's home or office 

As a gatekeeper to this new realm. I play 
variously the role of guide, collaborator, 
cheerleader and teacher The lessons ot the 
past IS months have been clear that a body oi 
etexts delivered to the user on line, through a 
i ommon interface, spurs use in a wav that a 
u IKstion of texts on ( P ROMs m a library 
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i annot hope to do thdt the integration ot this 
new service into the fabric ot the hbrorv 
enhances its abtlih to establish itself ijmckk 
that choosing. handling, an J presentation of 
etexts i> a textual as much as a tevhnical 
endeavor and needs to bo done bv people with 
textual and bibliographic skills, and that the 
users will come and will find increasing use tor 
the various etext services, but thev need the on 
punp support ot gatekeepers who can identitv 
the nutans of entrain e to this garden ol 
delights, demonstrate the enduring value of the 
contents therein, and facilitate the growth ot 
tH'vv uses 
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From a gay woodcul no dull Uicl with trees r.p 
Behold mc here 1 rhc luon of the Vason. 
Mr Oonlli 1 1 anno unce my»Hf 
For the stage -door JHOfroOT Umid dr. 
Soon is he saw nie in thedtstanee dim 
Bolted' no doubt for fear I should bolt htm 
Hi* tear was groundless Really I am noi 
The great gorilla Monsieur Chailht shot 
Thai monstrr Ahr-air whnw ihfrr'* «n mnrh i*w 
Must be th?f*r ? ;v-^7',?^ .-V- 



In short, of; 
Pi oof* of hi* 
On oft on V 
Theorpha^ 
Stern fate J 
Wc tnut v 



ntt format! 

The Duke sent for our father's guard and help 
Shrink back before them, being what well y\ju know 
Door J5J5^ai irtt, full fed. our bl;nd kni^ci 
Taking their ease as the world takes sunrise 
A thing that God has made once io endure 
These rather were like dreadful G<xls ihc ft>^ii ' 
;.-im u f fifteen years 



purni rhymed -> refpurt- Hltson Henry puel • t liisnn. H'xh 
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> i h 'I •When at the > annus gala il I & hyphen .guarded yet, </1 > 
• in -2 » THe passages confused and wtru ale, < 1 > 
. I tn-1 •Tfef <r>tran«es ill Jl hyphen, lit, ararre adequate </*l > 
T i thr great press and throng. whi«'h to than set, * I** 
\n ! no po ictv cd ihc «. M A ! « II > WfTlW Eni< \4 \ 1 
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* ctp.*wcd ind ftnd out Lhcir mistakes Uaj late, «.1 > 
•\ m .rtrv . r>rwt1 iwrniblc* at ci< h j^ati^ < 1 » 

■ 'f 'he ne^ palace krvrk and rume, and I ret, * \ > 
i h then let \"uidom. Arctic hyphen, eyed, n ctlnok < 

• That n»ani:on and that h<~«nehoM ot thr nurd, * * » 

» Thit Hn« pieiU inoif n »t h> aente, nr b 1 ^^. * 1 • 
•r pit turr. <>h f-ir none let Memory l<nd «. 1 * 
\ i »lsur% ttvr for jojc»u ««f penile kind. ■ 1 •> 

ipwiti paai in ■n^.di' mak'' 1 ^* pnein » 
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When at the varioui $ate», ill guarded yet, 

Vhe pajaa^ea confused and intricate, 

The entrances ill lit, srarce adequate 

To the prat press and th rong which t o them act 

And, inexperienced. the^HDQH^ 

Perplored, and find out then mutakcs \oo late. 

A motley crowd atsetnbles. at each gate 

< »f the new palace knock, and fume, and fret. 

Oh, then lei Wisdom, Argus eyed»o eslook 

T*hat mant>on, and thai household of ihe mtnd, 

That g/acelesa guests come not by sense, or bcK.\k, 

t >r pK litre, ^h, fnr n»nr let Mrm»>ry find 

A Mpng, lave fnt fBJCSLi of g.entle kind, 

Sor ev»l rpinti pass tn angels rloak' 
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nu ror*k»tft 

The pans of their grateful joy and hory mirl)' 
liV when the hosts the mountain hesghti ha* 
How shall I tril the glory of my dream 7 
The golden c rystal walls before us shoi^e 
Th^se lofty wills admnetl with sparkling gen 
( )f every name, and those r«/eN e gates with I 
Kcsplcndcnt of one matchless pearl the bl 
Apocalyptir vision t*iod did deem 
Him worthy of whn on the loving breast 
Of Christ, on earth, to often found a loving r 
The new Jerusalem the home, 1 saw, 
Of Hod's dear saints for whom the l^amb % o 
Was shed, and on the angels gazrd w\lh awe 
Who, at the pearly gal es o' the Oty of God. 
In panopry of IjjLht, as mOptuywl 
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Your livor of M*r "v! is re^ic-ed. A. from the at 

count y<ni {ju*.eof the size of the %ih v.>l of Scott s bible I 
would prefer il l being divided into two volume* m boards 
the biUn« c oi .1 1 7 ^ shall be m< luded in ihc first inmi 

ttnre I have orv anon ui make tn any other person in 
Ruladdphta, is I have no particular agent there 
the banks will come safest if jjji : m board mine vessel 
bound tu R« hmond addreaswd t.> the >. are of Moth 
Oibton Ik Jefferson of that pU« e thrrr is rarely a 
week that mmcveMd 15 not coming from Pmladd 

phia to hmond having now r eased to add to my 
stork of broki, I wrold not wish to catend my subscnp 

fjon to any other of thoae mrntinned in you letter 
Accept the astwan* ei of mv respect 
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Image Use in Art - Historical Practice 



Michael f'ster, President 
I .una Imaging, Inc 



^v stems vvhuh integrate text and imam's have 
long captured the imagination of tin* art world 
Initial experimental attempts using electronic 
images have since given way to a near 
explosion ot image database and multimedia 
projects m related fields Despite the miuh 
needed attention paid to technical issues, there 
has been little inqinrv into the uh's ot visual 
resources bv art professionals or the wavs in 
which computer s\ stems and electronic 
publications ian be made sympathetic to 
research practices Prawmg primarily trom a 
studv conducted b\ the C.ettv Art Histurv 
formation Program, several considerations ot 
image u^ 4 are developed m the context ot the 
electronic user environment 

Introduction 

When I became [Vector ot the l.ettv Art 
History Information Program in l^Hs it seemed 
enttrelv appropriate that an organization 
whoso mission was directed toward the 
application ot automation m the visual arts 
should be concerned with developments m 
computer imaging Although I previous^ had 
been involved in computer graphus and 
geographic information systems, it was obvious 
that there were no viable sv stems available to 
the art community that ottered anv immediate 
promise of practical application for large vale 
collisions fheroforo about six years ago, we 
N'gan creating a context where we lotild explore 
what it is that people in the arts do with 
images how thev them in their work, and 
how we should be shaping let hnologv to 
address (he interests <a ihcse professionals 

Our basu approach was to sot up dav long 
meetings in which participants could learn 
about and sit* kev features H image technology 
,ind where thev, in turn , could otter thnr 
experience in two important a re. is their 
assessment ot differences m image cjualitv and 
their virws and pra«tues ot using existing 



photographic materials A tv>tal of nine s<ich 
sessions were held at Getty olfices in Santa 
Monica. Call tor nia. and at the National 
GaUerv of Art in Washington, DC* 
A pproxtmatelv seventy art professionals 
attended from the United States and E urope 
Although the general term art historian' is 
used for convenience., the study encompassed a 
broad range ot professionals, including 
researchers, curators, tatalogcrs. collections 
managers, photography specialists, visual 
resources curators, and senior staf! ot art 
institutions Typical of many individuals in 
the field, participants often divided their time 
among several of these responsibilities 
Although our natural target audience was the 
art world, much of what we encountered had 
* lose parallels in other fields th.it rely on 
v isual c ollec tions 

A more detailed account of the study method 
and the results on viewer perception can be 
round in fster ^ More recently, 1 have been 
speaking about some ot the most important 
outcomes of our work w hich emerged - not from 
our original objectives but from encountering 
unanticipated results m the course of preparing 
tor the sessions In particular, we found that 
the image metrics of resolution and dynamic 
range are insufficient tor defining image 
qualitv, and that the process ot capture is a 
crucial component in production This led us to 
handling some ot the 4 most challenging 
characteristics ot art reproductions, and to 
developing the issues and framework tor 
creating digital archive collections and 
derivative versions ot images tor use and 
distribution 

The context c»f addressing a mixed audience 
from the library, scholarly, and publishing 
< onm. unities giv es me an opportunity to discuss 
more fully the third part of our study In the 
hn-il session with the participants, we covered 
the different photographic and print media 
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ihev used, the w a\ s thev collected and 
assembled material, and hmv thev emploved 
reproductions in their work We also explored 
some ot the limitations thev encountered with 
conventional reprodia tion sources Whilo an 
open format was used, t lie intent was to 
suinman/i' what was said under recurrent 
functional thrmrs that could atled the 
development ot electronic publications and 
their tornv. ot use 

While 1 i annul cover all ot the ground that 
emerged from these sessions, I can otter a few 
examples to indicate the range ot user issues 
and implications that seem quite impo riant 
Both in the course ot covering these points, but 
more explicitly toward the end ot this paper, I 
want to make a tew observations on the 
smtahthtv ot prevailing models for 
representing and distributing visual collisions 
and associated text information 

Physical Juxtaposition of images 

C onsideration ot current database sv stems thai 
incorporate visual materials provides a useful 
entry into mv talk In these systems images 
tvpicallv exist as a passive held ot a tevt 
record tinding an object that satisfies certain 
search criteria and an associated image 
appearing along with it. alternatively, finding 
several objei ts that mav produce a s< nvn full ot 
small images Although the sophism alien ot 
interaction, access, and intorta<c varv this 
same basic formal is nearly a constant I he 
same static role tor images is also true ot 
todav s multimedia titles Regardless ol the 
flexibility or liveliness of the hramhing 
interaction, there is a certain inev ttahilttv to 
reaching a destination where an image »s 
U h ked into a surrounding trame ot text 

"let. one very prominent ihon>e we found is thai 
art historians use* physical juxtaposition ot 
images to develop conceptual constructs Slated 
simply. professionals use ph\sual 
arrangements of images .is a wav to think 
Arrangements mav reflet I sivhstu 
relationships over time different artistic or 
historical expressions ot a simitar theme 
separate studies by an artist for an evolving 
whole, or the visual outline or storv board ot a 
si holarlv argument t/harac tcristu allv 
parluipants recounted diverge methods lor 



ordering material, from tacking images on the 
wall to spreading them out on a table, to 
repvatedlv dealing out like a dis k ot cards 
piles of related photographs according to 
pmgressiveh refined criteria An electronic 
sv stem which dix i s not incorporate siu h features 
is missing an opportumtv to transfer a manual 
activitv both fundamental and natural to 
rest-arc h pra< lu e mt<* the automated 
env ironment 

The Problem of Scale 

I el me choose the simple problem of vale. N»th 
as a shortcoming viewers experience with 
illustrations and photographs, and as an area 
where the computer context can offer assistance 
but can also laisc unfamiliar problems A 
frecjuent comment hum art historians about 
reproductions is the wav that photographic 
nudia homogenize the physical si/e of art 
objects mto standard print and film formats 
Sculpture that appears monumental in a 
transparency mav turn out to be. in fact, quite 
small In the' common situation in whuh two 
slides are projected sidehv-sidc tor 
comparison, it mav he impossible to tell that 
two paintings, tor instance, are of vastlv 
different vale fenerations ot students have 
been U tt with false impressions about object 
si/e through the layout considerations of 
popular texts Something of the significance 
and limitations ot illustrations comes across in 
experiences, which some of vou mav share, in 
confronting a well studied work of art for the 
lirst time having only seen it previously in 
reprod uetion These are of len strong 
remembrances, and commonlv evoke the mixed 
experience ot finding the great original 
mitiallv diminished bv Us actual smaller si/e. 
and \et a sense of rediscover* in the real work 
ot art 

Where might the use of computer images figure 
into a sense of stale** I ortunatclv. one ot the most 
commonlv divumented attributes of an object is its 
absolute si/e Although measurements such as 
dimensions are not without their problems for 
example, was a painting measured with ot 
without the Ira me such information is usuallv 
present in the desi riphon Access to t he 
measurement values themselves does provide the 
esse ntial information, but we can have a strong 
intuitive sense of Male m the context of the 



ii*mpuU*r displav A sinvn view of an object 
outline relative to a fixed scale, or to the M/e ot 
.mother o^jod, is a wav ot going the viewer this 
kind of immediate reference point An approach 
whu'h the participants vmail themselves was to 
•.how the mu^o at the true physical M/e of the 
object Putting aside extreme <.ases such *is 
standing architecture participants said this 
would bo extromelv useiul even it they could onlv 
see a portion of the object at actual si/e which 
would inevitably incur it the object was bigger 
than the screen The potential to visualize the 
intended scale outweighed the restricted held ot 
vision I would hke to note that the different 
ways ot showing images that evoke strong 
interest tan also he tiansitorv l or example. on< e 
having yrn an image at object si/e there was no 
particular motivation to o-nlmui' to work with a 
tull sued n presentation tor o»hcr purples 

l i t me also use the problem ot vale to make the 
point that we still have main "lessons to learn 
about user response to viewing images m a 
lomputer environment Such a situation arose 
when 1 Wiis showing an illuminated ma mi script 
page on a computer display to a curator in this 
particular field 1 he nudum was a profound 
double take" on t ho one hand, he was 
taptivatod bv the image qualitv. on the other 
hand, there was a strong negative reaction to 
the wrong~ color whn h was judged overlv 
saturated and loo hot These opposing 
reactions were onlv heightened as we looked at 
parts ot the page at higher resolutions 
However, when we subsequently compared the 
digital image to the source transparency from 
which it was derived, we could I in J no 
apparent differences How to account fur this 
lontradittum ot perceived but not adual 
difference"* 

' VNhal emerged in the « nurse ot turther 
discussion was that the adual page itself was 
onlv slightly larger in M/e than a 4 x r ^ 
transparence, and vet the digital image had 
N-en shown unthinkingly at the full dimensions 
ot a \v monitor In ettod, the manuscript page 
was seen at an unfamiliar stale that lonvevod 
novel color intensities hllirg the screen with 
detailed dose ups made the situation wow bv 
presenting even more arbitrarv *.olor 
tombinatums When 1 resi/ed the manuscript 
image to the actual M/e of the manuscript page 
there was lomplele saOsfadion with I Hi- 



image color As an afterthought, 1 asked 
w nether this same problem occurred with 
projected slides of manuscript . pages The 
immediate response was that accurate color 
representation was not expected with slides 
The strongly persuasive fidelity in the digital 
reproduction had made the unantu ipated sense 
of color all the more troubling 

Art in Context 

If photographs homogenize their subject, a very 
similar general theme is the problem of art in 
context. Thotographic reproductions are an 
extremely isolating format The perspective of 
a sculpture as it was meant to be seen, the 
syntax and grammar of murals in a church, and 
the original articulation ot furniture in a room 
are all relationships that are undermined bv 
standard reproductions ot the single object In 
the human experience of visiting a church for 
instance we are not hkeK to be eye-ball to eve 
ball with a roof top gargoyle, or to li*ok down 
the nave from the church ceiling 

Perspective views, diagrams, physical models, 
and the inclusion of scales, etc are amonp. the 
remedial solutions often used to compensate for 
these limitations ^ et recognition of the art in 
context theme and the attendant limitations of 
photographic reproductions raise several now 
possibilities in the electronic medium where 
association, resizing, and arrangement of 
images m space are particular strengths 

One direction to be approached with 
considerable caution is the use ot computers to 
generate a third dimension ot analysis 
Meoring a course for effective computer use of 
three dimensional space will mean focusing on 
the objectives tor showing spatial 
relationships and keeping applications simple 
Providing convincing VD models can bo an 
expensive, processing intensive, and highly 
labor demanding proposition, on an order of 
magnitude of more work tor each increment ot 
realism More tractable solutions tor 
individuals and personal computers would 
emphasize putting two dimensional images on 
flat surfaces and articulating these surfaces in a 
three dimensional space While the effect 
would he something akin to a building facade in 
a Hollywood set. the articulation of visual 



vontent and the opportunitv to explore dition nl 
viewpoints would remain intact 

The Vst of Visual Materials as a Process 

We learned that vvhat art historians mav want 
to do is often dependent on a phase of their 
research It is accepted lore that researchers 
want access to great quantities ot visual 
material and. moreover, that poor image 
quality is an acceptable trade off to large 
volume This assumption has been One of the 
arguments for the reason art historians would 
be content with videodisk publications whu h 
provide only television qualitv but have high 
image capacity. Participants in our sessions 
confirmed this impression up to a point 
K ertamlv one of the distinguishing traits ot 
professionals is their evtraordinarv visual 
memory, many plated a high value on 
familiarity with wide ranging visual 
materials It is also common that as thev begin 
a project they want to immerse themselves in as 
rich and varied a corpus of material as 
possible To the extent it could be articulated, 
this exercise was characterized as a kind ot 
refresher' in the subjc\t matter or a wav ot 
prompting serendipitous discoverv 

Yet, it was even more common tor art historians 
to move past this stage, or bvpass it altogether 
and reverse priorities Tvpical ot later stages 
of research, art historians winnow their 
material to a relativelv small working set ol 
images that remains reasonably stable through 
to the conclusion ot a projec t A strong premium 
is placixi on image qualitv tor this working set 
ot i mages Bringing this understanding Kick to 
user design considerations, a system that 
functions in concert with art historical practice 
would address research and image use as a 
r»ro t *»ss with a changing balance ot activities 
and needs. Modes ot use and available content 
should allow the researcher to move 
effectively through quantities ot images and 
still permit concentrated work on selected 
groups of images 

While access to reproductions is essential It) the 
training and professional life of art historians 
I would mention for balance that we had among 
our participants art historians w ho never used 
reproductions in their research or who needed 
onlv a handful of photographs i»r puhli* ations 



which were readilv available Moreover 
participants were very clear that no matter 
haw good a reproduction was it could not 
substitute for the experience ot directlv 
confronting a work of art ~ 

Relationship to Current Directions in I lectronic 
Publications for Higher Lducation 

Against this backdrop of the ways people use 
visual materials m their work, vvhat are the 
current directions in electronic media tor new 
publications tor higher education' I would 
maintain that it is bv no means inevitable that 
the arts and humanities will witness image 
resources comparable to what thev currently 
tind today on the shelves ot universities and 
stuciv c enters 

1 o look at one branc h or dev elopmenf I spend a 
good amount ot time at conferences, special 
r o u n d t a b I e s , and demonstrations on 
multimedia Several ot the media, 
communications, and computer giants are 
plowing the rockv furrows ot mas*, interest in 
new technology with decidedly mixed results 
thus tar A couple ot general observations i.in 
be made how ever 

• 1 irM these companies are neither 
directed technically nor are thev 
no t tied hi \ interested in h i g h c r 
education or the research community 
Ihcv and producers of multimedia 
titles are looking at consumer audience's 
arid would much prefer being offered at 
Blockbuster \ ideo than in a major 
university, 

• Second, the vast majority ot what is 
called multimedia is reallv uni media, 
in that it consists of video based stills 
motion, and audio Compare this to 
current print equi v alents the 
collections catalogue, the catalogue 
raisonec, the compendium bv artist or 
theme The multimedia industry is ill 
positioned to address what might be 
taken as the print standard the single- 
page plate in a high quality art book 
In a very meaningful wav, in terms we 
know art professionals can appreciate, 
significant penetration of multimedia 
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in higher education would dilute or 
impoverish what alreadv exist*. 

I hi* technologv »•* multimedia is also 
»nnoxontl\ misleading as a bodv of information 
It one pulls an onevclopedia volume t ront the 
^holt there is an intuitu e idea ot the amount 
information in it and ot thi' larger whole ot 
which it is a part How over sitting in front ot 
a computer, it is verv difficult to know how 
nuiih information is in a multimedia work 
implicitlv. it always represents itself as a 
major collection with endless branches of access 
"let all ot these works have edges, and are in 
every way an authorcsj title and not a resource 
I he very idea ot a coherent collection is 
inappropriate take awav the interactive 
s«ript and the images clips, and sound ha\e no 
». omeptual integrity Neither as thev arc 
captured n«>r as the\ are integrated do the\ 
represent an accruing bodv of material IVspuc 
rich navigational aids a user is not searching 
through a resource collection in the wav I have 
dose nhed m holarlv ai tivtties earlier 

Another important development are initiatives 
• to build national electronic libraries in the 
humanities The dettv has been a strong 
participant in these eftorts an*.! there are 
powerful incentives tor the many constituencies 
involved to move torward Hut the idea is 
almost as basic as whtvhng up our libraries to 
the elec Ironic loading dink and shoveling in all 
ot the books It has been a considerable ettort 
tor us to get people to include prunarv research 
materials and visual collections as these are 
not as tidv or as common as books More 
pointed I v. there is virtual!) no thought given 
to the forms and lum honal capabilities that 
should exist for new productions The ironu 
implication ot this omission i s that we mav 
have to < reate a pnnt publication to know what 
lorm the clcs trunk version should take 

Conclusion 

C loseh related to the issues 1 have div ussed in 
this paper the Getty Art Historv Information 
Program is initiating an inhumation and 
standards organization on imaging that will 
draw on an arrav of partners from academics 
museums, archives and industry to study the 
application of this technology in the 
humanities I here are various issues to 



consider, unhiding the creation ot image 
archives, clarification o t rights and 
reproductions, documentation ol images, 
technical prospects lor imaging, and questions 
ot publication and image use 

At a verv concrete level I have just left mv 
position as one ot the* directors of the I Paul 
l.ettv Trust to head a new company, called I. una 
Imaging, which has sponsorship from both thi* 
Gcttv and Eastman Kodak The companv s 
objectives are to put in place the services, 
publication resources, and relationships that 
wilt build a long term future for image 
collec turns in the v isual arts, historv . and 
cultural heritage communities from the 
perspective of practical projects I will mention 
two ot our objectives* 

Production Quite apart from attaining the 
image cjualitv levels that will continue to serve 
institutional and si holarlv needs, current 
production practices tor capturing images 
require a radical change in approach ii they 
are to address the very different demands of 
image « ottfitwn* In the prepress world, 
highly trained technicians typically hand 
adjust eai h sc an to anticipate a publishing 
objective f or building digital archives quality 
must be accompanied bv lonsistencv and 
throughput consistency to maintain the same 
image as it passes through a wide potential of 
s\ stems and devices and throughput to 
accommodate volumes of images at tolerable 

CMst 

Public ation and use A first projec t in 
collaboration with the I rank 1 loyd Wright 
foundation will produce and publish S.cXMl of 
Wrights presentation drawings and associated 
documentation, onlv several hundred of these 
drawings have ever before been seen In 
coniurution with this initial release we are 
building a visual environment which inverts 
i urrent emphasis on text, and creates a working 
content that is at once more natural to the 
intrinsic character of visual information and 
builds upon the wav professionals use images in 
their work 

In closing. 1 would like to leave vou with the 
vi me key questions that motivated the initial 
studv conducted bv the C.ettv Art History 
Information Program that shaped the focus of 



-subsequent work and presentations such as this 
paper and that gmd<si priorities at I. una 

Will conversion ot largo photographu 
collections into electronic form satistv 
muvum and archive needs, and pro\ ide 
visual resources ot lasting value to the 
held* 

Will images he distributed mt<» the 
academu context, and he of a qualitv 
that will serve a broad range ol 
research interests' 1 

Will computer environments 
complement and support the wavs art 
professionals use visual materials in 
their wi>rk > 

Will the path ot ek\ tronu images lead 
audiences to interact with the original 
objects in the institutions that house 
them > 
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In this discussion ot the honomiis »'i Hi'itronu 
publishing I will concentrate upon the 
equivalent ot the tvpual academic book 
what we have a>mi' to refer to lis the long 
linear document In vvh.it follows, lacking a 
good bnot term tor this I will speak ol 
documents Although it is the long hn'ear 
document that is m tin 1 forefront of mv mind, 
most of wh.it I will sa\ would applv equally to 
documents with hypertext and or multimedia 
lomponents And in some parts of thr argument 
those kinds of document displav t ht- 
c harai terWics about whi» h 1 am speaking more 
.u utelv than do simple dc* uments 

1 he Reader 

We van start from several directions but 1 w.mt 
to lo«iis on the most important element in the 
process the reader We must be* careful not to 
allow either the economics or the* tt\hnologv to 
d Israel us from the fundamental purpose of the 
whole endeavor the point is not words on a 
m nvo or type on a page but ideas in a mmd 

So let us tot us on the academic reader I he 
essential characteristics of academic readers 
are that thev are expert and time constrained 
\s experts tho\ want to make their ow n chouvs 
ol what to read but being time constrained the\ 
wish to make the ir i hours ol what to read 
with least time consumed in the selection 
pro* e^s. the least time spent re ading things 
that are not valuable, and the\ want the 
.Ktual reading prm ess to be etti* lent and 
ef let ti\ e 

An at ademn reader also wants t«> kn«»w about 
all the important strands ot thinking in her 
discipline, and wants to stav in ttMn h with 
vsork in othei fields that have relevance to her 
work Ibis last consideration is ol increasing 
significance in the fluid world ol present da\ 
humanities and s«H m1 s< iethv<« Ibis mav be oin 



major factor differentiating the reading 
patterns ot scholars in the humanities and 
certain social sciences from reading patterns m 
the sciences 

A century or so ago most of these w ere not issues 
The* intelligent lav person could keep abreast of 
a wide sweep of human knowledge Now an 
academic, even with a light teaching load, 
struggles to keep tn touch with all that is 
written which is ol immediate relevance to her 
work And no one expects the pace of new 
writing to slow Indeed many predictions 
suggest that the availabilitv of electronic 
channels tor dissemination will have a 
liberating ellett on the productivity of 
scholars That is to say, trVal the easy 
availabilitv ot electronic channels will make 
more dexumcnts available 

faced with a scarce* resource in this case time 
to read an. economist argues that the scarce 
resource h.is a real value and that misuse of 
that valuable resource has a real cost We may 
not go through a careful process of assigning a 
dollar value to it, but we should nonetheless 
aim to use it as parsimoniously as we spend 
monev In a profession mu h as the law where 
the meter is always running, no one has anv 
dtlticultv in understanding this When we look 
inside the aiademv. this point is much less 
widelv appreciated \o doubt one explanation 
is that academics usually love their work and 
thus draw a much looser boundary between 
work and leisure than do most people Rut 
their days still only have ?4 hours like 
evervone elsi* s time constrained means time 
has a \ alue 

S« when we think about an academic reader we 
are dealing with a resource her time wifh 
a real economic value And thai tact must guide 
cm exploration ot the way a manuscript, via 
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whatever delivery me« nanism should go from 
its author to its reader 

The Information Intf rmediary 

In a simple and small world all authors and 
readers would have direct contact and 
dvKiiments would move directly from creator to 
reader Readers would know authors and their 
work and decide on the basis of that direct 
knowledge whether a work was worth their 
time to read As the si/e of the* population 
increases, and as it becomes more dispersed and 
less homogeneous, that direct method breaks 
down and a need develops tor some 
intermediation between author and reader 

I here mav well be disciplines, or at least 
subfieids where the direct communication 
model still applies One can sketch certain 
necessary characteristics of such a held small 
si/e. relatively low output per scholar, general 
agreement about the scope ot the discipline 
and general agreement about c]ua!it\ 

White complete fields of this kind mav be rare 
there are many disciplines where much of the 
elite communicates informally through working 
papers a form of dissemination that is not 
intermediated What is concerning there is the 
exclusionary' consequence Those not connected 
to the elite networks tend to be left behind and 
left voiceless As we consider the need for 
intermediaries and their role, broadening 
access both to readers and authors should be a 
serious consideration I his is of course a 
challenge as the selectivity necessary for other 
reasons can conflict with such democracy 

What are the tasks of these intermediaries" I 
identity tour gathering selt\ ting, cnhaiu ing. 
and informing There are ot course at present 
two main kinds of knowledge intermedial the 
library and the publisher, and each ot the (our 
tasks has a somewhat different meaning for 
each intermediary But one important 
publisher activity tits outside tms schema and 
deserves a brief mention I3tx>k editors, but also 
some journal editors, persuade scholars to write 
works which they believe are needed and 
would be valuable In many cases also, the 
publisher works to persuade a scholar that her 
work is worth synthesizing into a book length 
document I am no! going to explore thi^ 
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a*ti\n% further, but raise it here not onl\ tor 
completeness but also to make clear that the 
range of material to be gathered in and selected 
from is not exogenous - it is not purelv a given 
the intermediaries create and influence what is 
written in a w ide vanetv ot wavs 

In the paper world, the tour tasks as done b\ 
the publisher primarily precede the four tasks 
performed by the library This is something of 
a simplification ot the library s full range of 
work, but it docs apply over a wide range of 
libra r \ activities 

Gathering 

The publisher gathers in the writings of 
authors both reactivelv and proachvelv The 
existence of a large number of publishers 
permits them to gather writings from a wide 
range of sources and to provide a quite 
comprehensive ser •■ i \l.ich sa\es scholars 
from having to seoL ml ' } te works for 
themselves. This saves ^kc helars time and of 
iourse makes possible a much wider catchment 
area (literally and metaphorically) than any 
one individual could monitor Now it may be 
that in an electronic publishing world, the task 
ot gathering will be eliminated, although I 
would not expect the facility for seamless 
worldwide searching to be practical and 
available to all tor some considerable time 
There seems likely to continue to be a need for 
some kind of knowledge intermediary hunting 
and gathering across the net 

Selection 

I choose the word selection rather than 
gatekeeping beta use gatekeeping' has a 
passive connotation it conjures a vision of a 
flow ot people autonomously arriving at a gate 
anil being considered tor entry ^t Peter mav bo 
assured ot a reliable flow of candidates, the 
publisher feels a definite need to seek them out 

•\s a publisher considers a new work or 
proposal, two sets of interia are applied so 
that two types ot signals can he sent to readers 
to guide their later reading choices The first 
kind of signal is a pure quality one this work is 
worth vour time to read 1 he more 
disc nminating the publisher, the more the 
s* holar i an trust the signal and ot course that 
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trust goe> back not |usi to the publisher but to 
the .uadcmus who as advisers and editorial 
hoard members steer the editorial decisions ot 
universitv presses Ihe yvoiul kind ot signal is 
about the kind ot work Most good publishers 
have an editorial poliev the\ endeavor to 
select works ot a pa rtuu la r kind even within a 
discipline The scholar with certain interests 
and tastes can therefore know whether what 
that publisher otters is likely to be appeal 
I hus in two.wavs the publishers selection 
process reduces time costs lor the reader 

Before ! go on. it is time to point out that what I 
am talking about is value added 1 have 
avoided the term so tar , but the lime that is 
saved lor the academic reader is a value added 
mtv ice to the reader Indeed I would |>»sit time 
saved as one important v\av ot defining and 
quantifying value added And ot uuirM* an 
entirely media neutral measure 

t.nhancement 

I he third task ot the in termed iarv between 
author and reader is enhancement I nder this 
term I include everything that is done to the 
authors work whuh changes it before it 
reaches the reader This is probablv the area 
where the electronic world will in due course 
look very different from the present paper 
world However amongst the functions (hat 
will in some form iarrv over are tsditmg (revise 
and resubmit is surelv media independent', 
copvediting. or some components at least ot that 
activity, and design the formatting ot 
material to make i( eas\ to read, easv to 
navigate around, and generallv to make it an 
etrective device for conveying the message of 
the document As we redefine this general task 
o! document enhancement whether it be 
traditional stvle copvi-ditmg, the provision ot 
hyper textual links or integration of 
multi media, the dominant question will have 
to be about the relationship between iosi 
inuirn*d and value added 

Informing 

f mallv there is the task ot informing potential 
readers what is vulgarK tailed marketing 
Some believe retrieval tools will make this 
unnecessary C onstdenng the complex intoresi 
matrices m the humanities ! suspect that mam 
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scholars will continue to w ekome a c ontnbution 
to the process bv active knowledge purve\ors 
and vvill not want to relv completolv on the 
passive know lodge/activ e seeker model whuh 
is so often implicit in predu turns ot tht future 
I hat the methcsJs and mechanisms cmplovod 
will change, indeed are changing is 
undeniable 

Library Value Added 

Turning now to the definition ot these tasks tor 
the library. I must be much more cautious given 
my lack of relevant expertise So a tow brief 
comments. First, although payment tor v aim- 
added is interestingly absent from most ot the 
library world, clearly we must think ot the 
hbrarv tasks within the same framework ot 
benefits, especially time saving benefits, tor 
scholars While the publisher gathers and 
then selects from the manuscript universe, the 
hbrarv has tradttionallv selc< ted from the 
univ erse of publications w orks thai h.ive 
survived the publisher sole* tion process 

We might ask the rationale tor this two stagr 
process There are I think two reasons First 
the publishers provide a multitude ot entrv 
channels and thus ensure there is no monopotv 
ol ideas But second there are considerable 
economies of vale in the selection pnness one 
publisher discriminates tor manv (indeed all* 
libraries The economies of scale argument is 
reinforced bv the decisions of most libraries to 
use* vendor s\ stems to reduce to manageable 
proportions the number of publications from 
whuh thev have to choose The vendor rather 
than the hbrarv gathers and does a partial 
seiec tton 

\t tin 4 hbrarv level enhancement is verv 
different If tends to be a matter ot 
multi document organization rather than single 
document enhancement although we might 
well set* some hbrarv intervention in the 
organization and presentation ot d<v umentsoncc 
th«'v are in eloc Ironic form and thus 
transformable 

I he function of informing is illummaUnglv 
different Although libraries do disseminate 
some information about what has become 
available to their user communilv. the special 
expi rttse in the reverse of the publishi r s thi 
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a< bve sear». her pjsMv e information mode the 
skilled van hin^ ff t > r \\\\M the reader needs I 
have irwreasinglv mnif to reel that this 
distinction between the direction ot aitivttv 
along thf knowledge londuit is important t<- 
re env isiomng t hi- roll's ot publishers and 
librarians m the future 

Measuring value added 

Having identified a. range ot wavs value is 
added bv the intermediators between author 
and reader, we need to think about t h*.- process 
b\ which that value added is reilivted in 
revenue received bv the bodv adding value 
\nd hero we come upon an interesting 
difference the publisher as mtermediarv has 
primarily expected that his efforts at adding 
value will bo roiogni/tsj bv readers paving tor 
those efforts On the other hand the libra rv 
has generally expet ted that the community be 
it college, utv or club, will pav tor its efforts 
Kimum* ot some pen ei veil general utihtv ot the 
value that it adds \o one seems to believe 
that the library's level and range of services 
should he defined bv market i rttena what il 
..in sell tor a sufficient amount to pav its < osts 
But the iontrarv presumption is usuallv made o! 
university presses 

I « »r the moment I will leave that observation to 
stand but will return to it later It does though. 
I hope, raise questu>ns m all vour minds as to 
whether making decisions base*.! purelv on 
market i ritena is v\ise tor intellectual and 
inlturallv important sorvues and goods 
Subsidization of rnusu and theater bv both 
government and private donors vertatnlv 
s ugges|s a pervasive belief fbnt sadlv not 
universal) that some things arc too ventral to 
»*ur culture to he lett to tho Parwiman struggle 
ot the market [''lace 

Inadequacy* of Market Signals 

I here are in ta» t gocnl ei o no mi c arguments |.«r 
remgni/ing that market signals vsill not 
alwavs ho the appropriate ones tor determining 
v\hat is provided And I want briefly to present 
three economic reasons whv b<x»ks and even 
more so electronic documents tall into the 
i ategj i rv of giMnJs w hose prov ision should not be 
solelv dei idisj bv the market 



C uttural concerns 

Imagine that a uuiversitv library t barged a 
serious amount tor use o| its holdings, and 
deuded what it would add to those holdings 
based on the revenue gem-rated from various 
sections With substantial research grants the 
scientists would probablv be little deterred bv 
charges for use indeed even large access 
iharges would hard I v be significant relative to 
their equipment costs, for example On the 
other hand humanities scholars, usually 
without research monev. would be strongly 
deterred from library use The consequent e 
would lx* a marked decrease in the purchase ot 
new humanities works m the library and a 
shift of vet more resources to seiorn e and 
te\ hnelogv holdings I am sure that none of us 
would wekome that 1 hope it raises questions 
about the use ot a market meihanism of this 
kind to guide hbrarv collet" tion dev elopment 

But there art more fundamental reasons whv 
tho market should not be relied upon to 
generate best solutions in our areas of c< >iu ern 

Publu Coods 

B*»oks and i'U'II more elet tronu documents 
possess two ot t ho i harai UTistii s ot wh<it 
eitmomists (all publu goods It is j basu 
theorem of oionomns that the market 
under provides publu goods That is to sav if 
the market is relied upon to determine the 
supply of a public g( hk! , the amount produced 
and sold will he less than the amount that 
maximizes souetv s welfare loo tew resources 
will go into producing public goods and too 
manv into priyiucmg conventional private goods 
apples shirts and handguns 

i he two charai lensin s that imbue documents 
w , ! h publu ness are nun exhaustibilitv and 
non exi ludabtlttv With less jargon non 
exhaustibilitv means that a document is not 
used up in the prov ess of reading and remains 
available tor another reader, non exclud 
ahilttv means it is hard for the prod liter to 
restru t at cess to the document to those who 
have bought it Bv inntraM think of an apple 
omc I have eaten >t there is nothing for vou It 
is exhaustible And while I have it in mv 
l*issrssion v ou iannot eat it It is cm ludable 
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I he inexhaustible nature of a document mvds 
little further explanation V\ e have all 
borrowed a N>ok and lound I hi* text unchanged 
from that read b\ earlier readers Indeed the 
libra rv exists because ot {his qualitv ot written 
materials 

I he nun ex Judabihtv of d»H ument w also imsv 
to mi- Through easv topvtng notvpurthasors 
.an gam equal iu\i v ss ti * a document In a par.vr 
world the existent c ot photoiopvmg means 
th.it some readers obtain a document not from 
the publisher but bv making a topv ol the 
original publuation It is obvious that with 
topvmg and sharing so eas\ in the elet tn>m» 
world this is even more true 

VN h\ J^ s this lead to under provision" i hose 
va ho Narrow and read an a I read v purchased 
document er read a i opv ol a document gam 
\ alue tn »tn thr document but <. ontnbutc n« »thing 
to the publisher to recompense tor thr costs 
in. urred in t reating that value added I he 
publishers revenue will thus be less than the 
total value adiie^l In his .Ktivilus 

Suii-|\ would be belter oft il tverv thing is 
pubhshtxi tor uhuh the total value ad Jed is 
greater than the tost »a puhlit alien However 
the publisher tan onlv altoid to publish 
-Uiitm-nls tor which the revenue will ext oed 
the vosts ot publication S> the market will 
onlv produce the mh ullv optimal result it t b-o 
publishers revenue equals the value added It 
seme part ol the value added is not bring 
nsemxi bv the publisher, (he revenue will bo 
It ss than the total value added I his means 
that some doium«'Ots will not be published 
whuh should have been and some information 
intermediaries that were add me. e« nuini n»i 
v line w ill « lose dow n 

Oeclming ( osrs 

i here is another quite separate argument that 
market Kised solution* leatl t»> under provision 
1 his is baM si on the di>tint ti\e cost struv lure of 
Kioks a strut ture thai journals sh.ire and s<i in 
a more extieme term do elei trome domments 
I he essentia) tai !. is thai most publishing i iM* 
.ire uu urred in getting to the point where wt 
i an make the hrM topv of send the hfst iop\ 
over the net And the costs ol making 
additional vopies an smill i»» el»»truii< 



publishing, probably \ erv < lose to zero J 
f\onomic theorv argute that output of a good 
should be expanded until the tost ol the last 
a>p\ made is equal to the value added to the 
marginal person who finds the item |ust worth 
buying It we stop before that point, there are 
buvers who would gain value added greater 
than the i ust of making that item w ho do not in 
tai. t obtain it 

Souotv s net bonetit is therefore maximized if 
the price of obtaining the document should 
equal the incremental cost (if producing the 
dot ument But that means that sales revenue or 
user tees, or whatever, are not available to 
cover the first copy costs So there is a clear 
and substantial conflict between the publisher s 
rnvd to oner tests and the optimum of having 
price equal to incremental cost And with the 
incremental tost in the electronic environment 
Jose to zero, the situation is more atute than 
the example 1 have just presented 

I hi re is nothing new about this situation 
\i ademu publishers have always had to price 
well above incremental cost So buvers who 
would £am benefit from possession of the hook 
that is greater than sooetvs cost of prov iding 
the book have been deterred from purchase 
Various nm hanisms tor recovering some ol (he 
tirst (o»p\ tosts without loading them onto the 
individual punhaser have developed 
subsidies (o universitv presses, title spt\ih< 
subsidies e g from the M H. subsidies e g to«m 
( .ettv to support exceptionally high first topv 
i osts Also it is i ommon to t hargc higher pru es 
to libraries than to individuals, either through 
differential subst nptions or though different 
editions paper for the individual, i loth tor 
the librirv 1 hese arrangements operate to 
brmg the individual purchase price i loser to 
incremental cost Interestingly the librarv * an 
he s< en * « in tnbu ting t< • this end in am »ther \* a\ 
r.ither than subsidizing the producer to bring 
priii* down to marginal cost society has 
preferred a me< hanisin that subsidizes the 
1 onsumer through funding to the library w hi< h 
then permits tree use but not ownership ol 
hooks 

C ost retnverv solutions 

s»luluuis m whuh (Optimal pruing and (ost 
nN"ur\ an riot in harnxMiv are quite • ommon 



There are three types of solutions 
socialization, special tariffs mutuah/ation ! 
vs ill talk briefly about r,uh .is i'«n h Jm s raise 
issues of some signihc an* e 

Socialization 

U is very common to pro\ ide sue h gocsts through 
a government agenc v Roads arc a good 
example huge first user costs, trivial or zero 
costs per user in n<>n congested situations Thev 
arc naturally provided and supported from 
public funds So should we just nationalize the 
provision ot academic writings, or set up some 
organization jointly owned bv all universities^ 
1 would argue strongly against this because in 
anv re design of our existing system, we must 
ensure that there are manv diverse and 
independent channels through vvhich ideas ...tn 
Mow tn>m authors to readers 

It is easy when tocusing on ouMicmu solutions to 
lose -light ol the crucial importance of our topic 
.it root we are talking ot the exchange ot ideas 
■ and the tree exchange ot ideas We cannot 
afford to invent volutions that do anv thing to 
endanger the freedom of individuals to express 
ideas conformist and maverick, polite or 
offensive, radual or traditional I he great 
strength ol our prevent system is the vanetv ol 
pUnos to whu h an author c an turn to get his or 
her work published This v%e must pre^orvt- 

Ihe untversitv presses have evolved into 
organizations that do provide this freedom 
I here are a substantial number over liM> 
members of the AAl P eac h formulating a 
distinct editorial polu v Iheir editorial 
decisions are made in collaboration between 
press editors and a tacultv committee 
universitv administrators r.irelv have anv s<h 
in vsh4.it is published In mv experience tacultv 
hoards arc very aware it their responsihilitv to 
provide a channel lor a wide vanetv ot idea*, 
and defend that frtvdcm tealouslv 

In addition, universitv presse** have be» n 
energetu in supporting emergent fields I he 
ta; t that sales do matter in their operation*- 
means a senMtivitv to new trends and 
dt velopments in the ac adeem And the* number 
and vanetv of presses is a good insurance that 
routes to publication will be available lor those 



fields and those st ho'ars struggling to put 
forward new perspectives 

I hus m this consideration of institutional 
designs. I want to reject monolithic volutions to 
the c(»st recovcrv problem But more the 
provision of diverse routes to publication must 
be a very central criterion in evaluating anv 
proposed changes 

Special tariffs 

The second type ot solution to the cost recovery 
problem is special pricing structures There is 
an enormous literature and a very technical one 
on designing pricing schemes tor industries with 
cost characteristics like those of publishing 
Much of this literature is driven bv t he- 
problems ot pricing tor electric utilities that 
are faced with vcrv much the same problem as 
v\c are 

I his problem c an be expressed we need to 
recover high initial costs while setting a price 
c lose to incremental cost so that no one whose 
benefit from the pnnjuct is greater than the 
incremental cost vvili he deterred from buvmg 

v >ne i ommon Mnu lure tor this kind of problem is 
what has recontlv been described to me as 
tountrv 1 lub pricing ^oupava membership foe 
but then pav incremental costs for all the things 
v ou do within thecountrv club I here are man v 
other similar a ppl nations of this kind ot 
svstem ( iregorv Raw lings proposal is of this 
kind' We might en v. -.ion a journal charging a 
subscription fee whuhbuvsyou the right not to 
receive a traditional journal but to have* copies 
ot articles vou want sent to vou at whatever the 
mv remental cost ol sending might K* 

However all applications have one thing in 
common ITie c ustomer is a repeat customer whet 
t s prep j red to pa v lot something akin to 
membership This may well make sense tor a 
journal it is not vcrv plausible for the 
individual b» v>k publisher as an individual 
mav onlv mtrocpientlv want a hook from a 
particular publisher ^ome kind ol sales 
ionsortium might he a solution here 

I am though dubious that st holars m the* 
humanities and social sciences without 
research money will he vcrv prepared to p*i> 



the quiii* high annu.il ti t' in huh this s% stem 
would require s K i while 1 believe it is an 
avenue tor further exploration. I am nut 
vontiJent that this is the wav to a Kill solution 

I hero i s ono related point I n«i t I do want to 
make S»mo of the suggested solutions to the 
problems ot avademu publishing have 
eliminated the prue mechanism altogether 
and suggested that academic publishing should 
be lullv subsidized I believe it healthv that 
the producer have to be to reliant to some 
degree on revenue from users We need 
responsiveness ol two kinds one is selecting tor 
publication those things that scholars aituallv 
want rather than perhaps those things that 
authors believe should be published, and the 
second is taking into ai count users v lews about 
what does and dc>es not add value I think an 
entirelv subvened system would rapidlv dnlt 
a wav from int needs We have the ox -Soviet 
Union as something ot a model ti * r what 
happens when priKiut its do not have to respond 
to customers 

However there is a narrow Imo bit ween 
responsiveness to demand and divisions being 
dominated bv pursuit ot prodikts that have the 
highest demand Subvention as a significant 
part of totai revenue can help resist that 
pressure which is a pressure tor the demise ot 
s< holarlv works 

V\hat kind ot entitv should thus he subsidized^ 
It should lx* a nonprotit with a verv ilear 
mission to serve the academic commtmitv 
rather than to pursue primanlv aiMii'mu 
objectives It it is based at a unucrsitv. it 
should not be the exclusive publishing route tor 
that university s tacultv Fhev must have a 
wide variety ot publishing options open to 
them It must be able to maintain standards b\ 
selecting from amongst local tacultv work and 
as part ot diverse and lalholu svstem ot 
s* holarlv publishing must he op*n to adopting 
wurk tor st holars at other umvc rsitn s 

Mutuali/ation 

I his is aituallv what we have atreadv ami 
rather than envisioning a new basu tramework 
under this heading. I want to advtnate rather 
the full exploration of the potential of present 
arrangements a |n*ti ntial that has hm sad|v 



neglected F^ut this is to jump ahead First I 
should return to the basu problem one entitv 1 is 
worried about cost recovery, while another 
entitv is worried about the impait of increasing 
prnes on its budget In most cases ot this 
general kind, the two entities are distinct and 
distant, we therefore need a solution that 
works through a market type mechanism to a 
solution that ensures, at least viability tor 
t\uh entity and moves us to a position that 
minimizes soual costs and maximizes social 
benefits Amazingly one can in many instances 
devise solutions that approximate to those 
objectives 

However, in the particular situation that we 
an* considering and in which we are involved, 
we can cut through many of those 
i omphcations the mam participants are 
alreadv under common ownership University 
presses and libraries and the tacultv they both 
MT\e are all pait ot the same institution - the 
univ ersitv > et a model has become 
established m which presses relate very much 
at arms length with libraries The prevailing 
mind set is a customer- supplier one In other 
words we have mutual ownership but seek none 
ot the benefits that mutual ownership should 
give us 

Now before I move onto ideas tor redesigning 
our institutions, iet me make a caution 
Institutions tend to evolve tor gcxnJ reason and 
we should not casually meddle with them 
Presses have evolved awav from dose identity 
with their home institution because they saw it 
essential, if thev were to have the power to be 
selec live and thus able to applv high 
standards, that thev not be the tied outlet for 
all the work of Uveal tacultv The press that is* 
the local publisher ends up taking what tacultv 
write* and actuallv ends up not publishing the 
best ot what tacultv writes As August Fruge 
put it so neatly In order to succeed at home, a 
press has to succeed abroad "* So in pursuing 
mutuali/ation. we have to recogni/e the need 
lor the press to have wider hori/ons than lust 
its local institutions chir challenge is to design 
a svstem that gains the benefits ot mutuality 
without forcing tht* presses back to an 
e\v hisivetv loc al foe us 

I am not going to prov ide a full solution here it 
is something that needs more thought and 



dts* ussion. indeed mutual disv ussion u* detiiu 
Mutable arrangements but the essential hrst 
step is that libraries art J presses <>n individual 
campuses begin to think about their problems in 
a s\ stem wide wa\ Individual pursuit or 
solutions to problems perceived in the narrow 
can combine to perverse solutions I hose ot you 
who road The Filth Discipline b\ Peter Senge 
will nxognt/e a point that he makes and makes 
most persuasivolv one must think oi the whole 
svstem and not separate units ot the s\stem 

Conclusion 

I have concentrated on questions o! value added 
and revenue and institutional arrangements 
These are important issues, but others must 
dominate As we build a new work! of 
electronic publishing we must no\or lose sjght 
of the major issues whuh are not eionomu or 
technical but are about the freedom ot ideas 
and the sustenance and transmission o| our 
v ul tu re 



Kawhns, (iregorv ! \\ I he \cw Pubh^htn^ 
7rctoii l /'»\*v s hnpait on the Pubh^hin^ liJu^try 
t^vrr the Sett Pt\aJ*' ilVpt ot C omputer 
Vierice. Indiana I nuersjtv 1^1) unpublished 
resean h 

*rruge August The Ambigous L ni\ersit\ 
Press" Sih^la r ly Pi'H^hiiy no 1. (\ ti^Kr 
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Fighting Infotainment: The Nonprofit Sector's 
Responsibility in an Online World 



I hi* M) nviMid vrrMon ot mv talk is as tollow.s 
Intellectual propertv security and 
authentu ation methods exist Thev arc all 
imported in some lash ion Anv vhcmc we 
i hoose must be considered m terms ot the 
implicit meaning such protection methods 
communicate Heavy dutv protection mav be 
essentially unnecessary, provided we shitt 
some assumptions we have about our roles 
Reasonable, non intrusive protection is all we 
need Bv making these shifts m our 
assumptions, well benefit humanity We have 
a responsibility to do |ust that \ow ( those »»t 
vou who want to can leave to take a break 

I he title listed in the program is Sevuritv. 
A u thoritativ e Versions, Privacy, a title 
impreuso enough to give me a lot of leeway, 
leeway I intend to take l*hc arrav ot concerns 
slowing down publishers are as interconnected 
as a hypertext web. and 1 want to address them 
in the KM way 1 know hov\ 

I he networked environment s strength is the 
mten nnnoctiv it v between people, ideas, and 
resources It encourages curiosity and 
communication and hi -Ids the potential to 
t reate the ultimate educational environment a 
resource limited only bv users creativttv and 
lunositv fhe unidirectional character ot 
broadcast media, on the »»ther hand entourages 
passmtv. nxeptiv itv , and inaction I he mass 
media ot radio, television, newspapers 
magazines are primarily entuemonts to bring 
rm eph v e v nnsunicrs to the ail vertisers 

lh»*re are signs that the onlm« world kmiM Iv 
molded in the image ot tin* mass media as ju>t 
another means of broadcasting have htvn On 
the other hand, it mav be that the mtrinsi. 
structure of interconnev tedness is so 
fundamentally different from broadcast that 
siiih a development would prove impossible I 
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hope so But when I see where* the big money is 
going now that the major commercial 
corporations have cast their acquisitive gaze on 
networked interactivity such as entertainnru it. 
role-playing games, online shopping, 
infotainment,' I worry The huge consortia are 
building systems not to enrich peoples minds, 
but to enrich themselves by connecting to 
consumers Thev do not aim to reach citi/ens. 
nor students, not even users, but ivn+umers 

1 have tour ihildren What I want tor them is 
what 1 use as mv touchstone in developing 
structures for the University of Nebraska 
Press's eventual online publishing endeavor I 
do not want mv children to spend their time in a 
hvper Nintendo environment I do not want a 
medium that distracts them, that teaches them 
how to be better passive recipients or how to 
become better consumers Instead, I want an 
environment that encourages active 
investigation, directs learning in an engaged 
pursuit of education, makes better students and 
better citi/ens 

[he network, with the rich variety ot material 
that is currently owned bv the non profit 
s<\tors, could create such an environment, and in 
si) doing it could promote a nation (if knowledge 
seekers who actively graze to learn more about 
whatever piques their vunositv I am to talk 
about sovuntv . authentication . authoritative 
versions, and the tears surrounding intellectual 
property, and oddly enough, I am Possibly 
main of vou were expecting, even hoping, that I 
would put vour minds at rest and sav that 
there s an answer to that biggest problem for 
publishers on the* net s 4 \nnngoiir property It 
is n«»t quite that easy There is a variety of 
solutions, some in process some available now 
Mam of the systems will be put in place bv the 
non proht sector But thev are nearly all 
flawed 



I ct mi' emphasize th.it copyright nutters 
Intellectual property matters And we must, 
absolutely must, bo able to sell intellectual 
content on the not vm irk it we want high 
quality, interconnec ted . deeply inm hod 
intellc* tudi vontont to be available to everyone 
However, the nature of our i»\\n special societal 
role provides the non profit community with a 
mandate to re conceptualize 1 an approach to 
intellectual property, at least when it comes to 
its dissemination The question of property 
pnUection as it is currently being addressed 
the notion of protoitmg every bit ot it and 
possible being able to generate revenue from 
every word of it - is rounded on an old promise 
made invalid bv technology 

High intensity security mav be a mc*ot p>otnt 
lo clarify let me outline a few of the secuntv 
systems that are currently being developed to 
provide a sense ot them On the fly publu key 
env rvption/decrvption tor example, is heme, 
tinkered with The sending machine encrypts 
data in a specitu manner so that only the 
appropriately enabled recipient can decrypt it 
and read it That minimizes some ot the 
dangers ot information leaks " but nrue m ,1 
users machine or screen, the doiument is 
unencrypted and no longer secure 1 here are 
also 1 1 tent server strut lures that gauge usi 
* ount prtntings. and limit access according to 
what the client ithe users machine) has boon 
told Another sort ot control, header based 
security, embodies identifiers and encryption m 
the first string of characters roasonabh 
untouc hable. which identify the data .is being 
intellei dial property 

Among mv personal favorites still in the 
development phase 'is an Internet billing 
server a central Internet site logged onto bv 
the user It keeps track ot what tor pav 
network resources have boon paid tor and what 
lor free resources are available, and it allows 
in cess to them bv the user Rental structures 
outright ownership, subscription systems and 
the like are all recorded on the billing soiver. 
payments are made to the billing server, and 
access ts made through the billing server The 
npeititor of the server retains some small sum of 
all transactions in exchange for performing the 
protection tasks and the financial transaction 
tasks Thus a user could "own' information on 
twenty separate sites sub 4 * nbc to databases at 



tv\ent\ others and rent tunc on a tens others on 
occasion, and only have 4 to hook up to a singU 
s\ stem to aness them all In theory tho server 
iould handle the decryption encryption 
password and other security systems allowing 
a simple one stop serv u e tor the- r 

*\ great deal ot energy and investment is being 
made in addressing these questions because so 
many businesses are dependent on information 
ownership The Clipper C hip, for example is 
an encrv pt ion / doer v p 1 10 n standard with 
Presidential approval It has a built in back 
door tor the National Security Agency ami the' 
f HI The ethical and political concerns do not 
matter The chips existence is merely another 
signal that security systems are coming about 

J he commercial sector will resolve some ot 
those problems tor Mime ot their products and 
even tor sonx* ot our academic products Most of 
the work that I am la miliar with attempts to 
design complete-protection schemes which 
while woeful for banking, v ideo -on demand 
ren t.il. or digital musu sales, a re not 
necessarily the optimal scheme for the* non 
profit sector So far, there art* drawbacks and 
holes m every approach for securing digital 
c o n tent units, whether movies, pictures, book-v 
or sound recordings Intellectual property can be 
utterly secure. U one is willing to use secuntv 
structures that are expensive <smh as the 
( hpper ( hip. special software, and special 
hardware*, limiting tonlv those with the right 
<;<ont rtght software, and right equipment 1 , or 
difficult (multiple kevs multiple decryption 
systems, etc \ The larger the hassle or the 
larger the expense, the better the protection 
But 1 ask von do we want to make it a big 
hassle tor our customers to reach us and our 
information* W* v\o reallv want to suggest that 
educational information is a commodity to bo 
t onsiimod and jealously protected bv its owners'* 

\onproht publishers, nonprofit organizations 
libraries, schools. and the like are 
fundamentally different from lommerual 
publishers and vendors As v\e develop our 
approach vse must address that difference into 
the choices we make about authentication, 
intellectual property security, and publishing 
m general 1 am far Irom sure that I want to 
encourage the v low that all knowledge be* 
prope rty that permissions must be acquired or 
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and large s\m^s of monev paid before readers 
mav enter the hallo wed bit h,iwns c<f thr 
libraries universities and schools 

imagine that someone invents a magic box that 
vosts tirtv dollars It allows the user to drop in 
a hook and m five minutes to obtain an digital 
ropy ot that book Perhaps it uses a 
combination of lasers, x-rays, and mum waves 
to interpret the refraction at different depths 
to read each page individually, front and hdv k 
The tec hnology doesn t matter since this is 
merely used as an example Its the ultimate 
Xerox rruu hine 

What would publishers reaction he"* ~Io tr\ to 
encrvpl our texts' 1 To print all our books in rod 
ink or deep-Pro wn paper to tc*ol the boxes'' lo 
trv to enact laws to preclude the manufacture ot 
the box^ lo toree libraries to y\in h patrons* lo 
require the* manufacturers of the box to have a 
mil roKdu' transmitter that sends a fingerprint 
\ is*! number, and other records to the lsR\ 
holder of anv book cupiod * 

I hese are analogs to the approaehes Ivmg used 
in digital security schemes, and I do not beluve 
untversitv presses would be witling to do verv 
manv of these 1 hope we would instead tr\ to 
rethink the pnness of publishing, rethink the 
context ot our products and servues and 
remodel our acquisition arid transmission 
pnn esses so that we could continue to servo our 
readers w hile we c ontinue to surv iv e 

One ot the fundamental flaws m the de^i^n ot 
roost of the digital scointv systems is that 
thev are Kwxl on an old structure the unit \ 
book is a unit A cP Kt >M is a unit 
Publishing s entire stnulur.il underpinning is 
based on the* sale .'t units As publishers wi 
assume that a book is ml jet isolated and 
transportable. to be sold on*e to a reader or to a 
hbrarv to loan io readers V\e gamble on the 
numkr of copies to print knowing that the 
more vw print the ihiapei the unit »«s|s and 
the i heapei the final produ»l 

I houe.h we fire nonprofit publishers we d** 
think as businesses free ot us i ompleh'lv like 
ihis realit\ because not man\ ot us are in it 
pnmanlv for the* mone\ If isr were wed .ill 
he working in copvnght law right noes In order 
to do our ^»hs and sure ivr howevrr w« do think 



in business terms and our business has bevn 
units I nits, however arc* not the strength ot a 
networked environment Ot course i can send a 
puture over the Web. but so what' 1 1 van got 
M.'hv l^nk from the C.utenberg Project. t<vo C>r 
the 1 Have a l>eam speech trom anv number 
of sources 

The model that most electronic publishing 
plans, security schemes, and authentication 
systems are operating under is a replication of 
ihe unit-based model, in spite ot the nature of 
the new medium The model we arc quickly 
approaching, however, is one of interconnected 
resources, one where context is the value being 
published Some of the things possible only in 
a networked environment, such as cross textual 
searches, hvperhnks between documents, and 
pathway authoring, run counter to the umtarv 
framework Context is as much a value as 
content is Vtefu/ Pic A. is more interesting and 
\aluable it critical apparatus is available 
from, people who have deeplv studied the 
novel I Have a Dream is more interesting 
and valuable it contox tuah/ing historical 
material i photographs, news blips, analvsis 
and sound* is also available espeoalk for the 
\i»ung 

lnlellectu.il propertv is less valuable in 
isolation lo some extent, hvpertextual 
resources c ollcx lions of related documents, are 
their own secimtv A page ts loss valuable 
th.in .i chapter a chapter less valuable than a 
hook a book less valuable than a book with 
notes and pictures, a complete book less 
valuable than a book in its intellectual 
h v pertextuall v linked context Instead ot 
scouring the unit, it might be possible to use 
iontext as Us srturitv making it more likelv 
rh.it users will be directed lo a resource <it it is 
affordable' It is in the readers interest to 
have access to the document and all the links 
and context Integrated resources and 
interwoven collections of units are their own 
best protection Inexpensive access to those 
resources seab the mailer \ohod\ is going to 
steal a swimming pcx»l. and whv steal a gallon 
ol chlorinated water* Ihe value is in the 
n'souri*' with its diving hoard its showers its 
loe krrs its lifeguard 

I v%as recenth invited to participate in a two 
<iav meeting tt» help the Institute ot llcxtrual 
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and Mevtronus Fngineers ilEM : > develop an 
electronic publishing stratogv Ihe II H is a 
5^? million organization ot w hu h million 
the publications budget f ho I f - F- 1 : produces 
distributes, or coordinates about AO", ot the 
pnnurv journals m the holds thov represent 
How thov make tho host use ot the 
opportu nidos or the online information 
environment is a big question tor thorn I low do 
thov keep from jeopardizing tho $<v> million 
sWem 1 Many ot the presentations .H the 
mooting challenged tho old wavs of doing 
things Clifford I v iu h ( trom tho I niversitv of 
California, phrased tho issues siuumtlv 
What is our role** U it to make monev. or to 
servo our constituents' Its not that simple ot 
i purse We must earn revenue to serve our 
constituents But he addressed that bv stating 
that the question shoiildn t be How can we 
make monev to survive 1 but How » an we serve 
tuir v onstituents and survive 1 

Puring mv talk 1 dost ribod a possibititv that is 
relativelv unique to tho If M He<ause the 
organization is scientitn and technical in 
nature their information 'journals proceedings 
ti'^tsi is time- sonsitn e I ho highest \ahn 
resides in the text during tho hrsi w.ir or so ot 
publication After that, it Kinmrs moro or los, 
archival and possiblv rolerenced more thin 
read Hv acknowledging this time sensittv e 
i harai teristu ot 11 \\ publications thr 
organization can put differential pricing 
strut lures into place I wo voar old 
publications uuild bo prov ided as an online 
resource allowing broad based full te\f 
searching, interconnections and uh.H I * 1 1 1 

pathwav authoring moaning that teachers 
scholars and si lontists » ould author palhwavs 
through seloi ted texts Topic s sin h as 
applications of ele* troinagnrtism comparisons 
.'f experimental mothod and tnterdis* iplmarv 
overviews could bo availablo all with .i 

variotv of age-appropriate explanations 

I ha* is tho sort ol respun o ! w ant tn\ ■ hi!dr« n 
to have a» i ess to \1v son plans to open Ihor 
h nson s Hardware 'More and Invention lab 
when ho grows up Instead of asking for a M^rv 
at bedtime, ho asks questions about tho w av 
tilings work 1 want this i hild to havo ,u \ oss to 
nmnv information resources and would bo 
thrilled to pav tor a lunior If W memlvrship so 
thai ho could follow his nose and follow other 
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people s noses Su, h a** oss would dramatic allv 
improve the i ha noes that ho iouM K*v omo a 
remarkable engineer or s* u-ntist w hen he- grows 
up 

In an airport rocenttv . 1 overheard someone sa\ 
1 he question now is not getting content, but 
figuring out all the ways the same content can 
bo repackaged JTio IM I . in the above model 
would bo repackaging older, less valuable 
information that ts less valuable tor their 
prima rv market in a wav that can make »t 
vorv important to a now audience Ilio need for 
heavv dutv protootion isn t as prominent there 
bis ausvi.there would bo \rr\ little value in anv 
individual paper, osxa\ . speech, or researc h 
report The value is in being able to do cross 
and inter textual s*'ar^hos follow hv perl inks 
and pathw.ivs. and displav related but not 
tovtuallv nuiiided graphics A simple h^gin ' 
name and password would bo enough protection 
tor this sort ot resource Whole stall" theft isn t 
,i worrv since to resell this information one 
would havo to advertise and a thiol doesn t 
,id\ ertise his theft 

Im.iik. this approach provides authontatfve 
version* ot all those* documents, w hit h is the 
ultim.ite seiuritv Hv providing «i res^uine to 
v\hnh dependabh" reterenie ^ari K* made, thi' 
UN dot reasps the likelihood ot vorrupt 
versions floating about the net as long as the 
a* i ess (< *st is reasonable 

loward tho end ol the meeting, an engineer 
stoisl up and vi id 1 was doing some back of 
the envelope figuring hi re \\ e have over 
Ami tK*ti numbers in the IN I We have a 
publishing budg». t ol si^tv sc^mo million 
dollars Wo srll journals to libraries to nop 
mi mbers V\ith those Winds of numbers, we 
i ould provide quarterlv C P ROMs o\ everv 
single pubh» ation we generate to our memlxTs 
tor well under <i voar I hat would 

» ertamlv K* a service to our readers (, ertainlv 
such a i apabihtv would bo a s«tviio to their 
n-aders lndois.1. it would be a service U> the 
n.ition if not the- v^orld. in making accessible a 
v.ist arr.iv of high qualilv information 
avail. ible -it a low cost \nd it would allow 
the 11 1 \ ti» continue doing what thev do while 
prov idtng. v \ mtiiuied financial support 
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Whuh brings- us back t<> thr question of what it 
is we are doing -- what our role is. and what 
that implies about how we should bo 
rethinking the way we address ownership 
intelltv t ual property snurits .m.l 
authorization It wo are a business first and 
each unit is to be protectee! rrom anv possibility 
of illicit copying, then we will continue to try to 
Jo the equivalent or printing in red ink to toil 
that ultimate Xerox It our job ls l' 1 maximize 
profit at every stop ot the wav. we Jn- 
i ommorciali/mg knowledge in tremendously 
unpleasant ways, which will bo very costly in 
the long term to the development ot our society 

It however, we acknowledge our work as a 
service then our job is to provide the best 
information in the most integrated fashion 
possible to the most people at the lowest 
possible cost from a mt\ iu» perspective, it is 
not part of our charter to make it rcallv 
dittuult to get at our information, high tech 
and high cost and high hassle intellectual 
property protection is antithetical to our 
mission 

Ihere is a battle going on that is ut\ 
important I "he battle is for control of the uses 
ot the network It is bet w eon encouraging 
passu it v and intellectual sloth, and 
encouraging \ reativit\ and intellectual 
aerobics It is between the broad<as| mode ot 
the mass media, and 1 the mtera* live mode used 
bv the best teai hers 1 hold that w e are 
educators first and foremost !t we allow the 
Harry. Dillers of the world to define the 
sfnu lure ot the Kittle we w ill lose li we try to 
publish and protect our data in the old wav in 
the unitary framework, then we will end up 
losing to the *x*ga ' Nintendo/ online shopping 
networks Smio of us w ill t ontmue to profit but 
the opportunity to i reate a iiilture ot lifelong 
U arners will have bevn l<'st 

Nonprolit publishers in i oalition with 
libraries unuetsitn-s and si bonis haw a 
responsibility to work together to develop 
dissemination cost re coverv and 
.mthontii atuui systems that are combines! with 
reasonable security systems We must maintain 
the individual qualities sut h as high quality 
selei tion editing text spculu design 
marketing, and cost recovery mechanisms that 
publishers provide whih also allowing ru h 



full text aciess to non-enriched data Bv 
developing coordinated SCA11 and 
bvpertextuallv encoded resource bases, bv 
developing subscription and site license 
structures and by developing hypertext ual 
authoring systems within that environment, we 
can create a high quahtv arena where 
know lodge acquisition is fun 

No single nonprofit publishers list, regardless 
of sia\ will bo enough 1 need my texts to bo 
able to quickly, easily, and inexpensively hook 
into the University of California's, Oxford s, 
Utah s. and Now Mexuos material And the 
Library of Congress, the Oregon State 
Historical Society, and the archives at the 
Univ ersity o t Mississippi What I am 
rev omn tending is that the nonprofit sector begin 
serious discussions of too structures, licensing 
models, and resource-access pricing models - 
Not price controls, but models of tor fee 
interconnectivitv within and between our 
resources By working as a directed consortia, 
we i an create a bastion of qualify - peer 
reviewed, intellei tuallv rich quality 
information that will be used bv educators, 
schoolchildren, university students, scholars, 
and parents We can craft cost recovery 
systems, through a combination of multiple 
repai kagings tor different audiences 
repackaging* that benefit libraries, publishers, 
universities scholarly communities, k 1? 
schools the average reader, and the 
information seekers of the world 

Manv people are working on developing *iah a 
system, the University (if Nebraska included 
but we are all working somewhat piecemeal 
Without a more concerted, consortia! effort, we 
will look shabby compared to the profiteers 
We do not need to concern ourselves about 
bandwidth It will ho there Connectivity will 
he there Access will be there In fait, most of 
these things arc here now , tor a good part of otir 
audience High resolution low power, low 
i ost flat sc reen display s v\ ill be there 
Reasonable security as I hop- I have shown is 
sol v able structurally Authorization i^ 
intrinsic to official site models 1 he real 
roadblock right now is structural we don t 
have models tor lu crising and pricing resources 
in opposition to units, or models for pricing and 
licensing tntcrconnec tions between resources 



\\e muM utnv lothK develop r>i u nvdeU .is 
v]uuk!\ j> we tan 

Iniversitv presses souotv publishers, 
libraries, museums s<u irtu's and other 
edm dtnma! organizations must lormmtnkate 
their mutual needs and desires h nonprofit 
institutions have to rethink their real role m 
publishing and to tmj meihanisrns for 
i inspiration these AKl /A At P rr-evtings ha\e 
been instrumental m making the connections 
between publishers and libraries more evpluit 
1 vsant to stv much, mm h more 

\\ e have j responsibilitv to counter the 
vommori lali/ation ot networked inter 
t onm\ tiv itv and to eounter the trend toward 
passive participation in education H\ hHtisin£ 
on our primary goal ot sorv uv to our tommiinitv 
ue ean restructure ourselves, and become a 
powerful influential t«»r*e in the hvis .if 
cv i*rvi»ne 
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/ n'linn* t\t )oruk. ^onttnurd my \ithn fail* reading 
ukJ ha h di^our^mg thut thcrr rs a northwt^t prtssavy fe thr 
in!elh\ tin) I u i»!J. and that the sen/ nf man hu^ **hortr* way** 
.* ^"in^ tr u<crk, in furnishing ifsW' with knou ledge and 
iK-t r u* fi n than uv genially take with it 

Law renee Merne 1 nstram Shandx 

It w a** an arm ulate first hand at t mint ot t i fur 
Irapper \s h» ^ spent muth ot hi*< time in and 
around ^ ellux> stone and laiksons Holt 
Wsoming anariM that I knew sxell 



! would like to evamim hnellx. t ht • prespe< Is 
t.»r mtellei tual ,im >> imi large \ \w troni* 
networks, m partu ular I am interested in how .i 
MM'ihrr might hnd information tli.H has a 
particular mtellet tual . entent or subject I will 
net K* lonsidering simh tor information In 
speiihi author** or with previse titles ! lonsidei 
si-.ifi hi's like this i,i hi 1 ^omparatix elx 
Mraighltorxvard Here I am i i >neerned with thr 
nukh more problematic searches tor mh >rmah< 'n 
that have a tairlx spoutk intellei tual lontenl 
but no priHist* authorship I et mr begin with .1 
hmi anecdote that max make this clearer 

Although I grew up on the fast <, oast 1 went 
West tor vollege »md like manx before me I 
at quired an 1 asternet s fascination «*nd love tor 
the frontier In partnular. I became interested m 
those hardx mdtv iduals x\ ho pre* eded me ■ 
whi n Route hfr v\as just a series ot huhan trails 
Histories ol the Westward expansion were 
interesting, but thev were alwavs told w ith the 
historian s x iex\ point and latked the immtsdia. x 
that v\as apparent in a first hand narrative Pt 
leitrv I read 1 exs w and ( lark s ^urnuK. but I 
also wanted to read aKuit the |ourn< s s ol liss 
hi rou proportions i«t those virtualh 
anonxmous mdixtdnals who went West in the 
earlx vears ol our t otintrv not hn anse Ihomas 
|etter**on asked them to but bmause thes tor 
luL ol a better phrase, just wanted to tr\ 
soint'tlunK new Perhaps vou ian understand 
mx enthusiasm \%hen bx «. hanee. I ianu «un»ss 
vM\»rn<- Russell s /, 10 4 ii haw t t*W 1 > 4 < 
published bv the I tuxerMtx ■ » t Nebraska l'rt s^ 



I hiring the late NNK and earlx Wll s. I iham ivl 
oi\ other frontier narratives Powell s / xylofatwn 
■f tht Ct*lo*ado Hire* and it^ i'<2Mi/« t f H HXwer 
Bot*ksl. I ang!<>rd s B ILnixersttv et \ibraska 
l*ress| atui ! u^eau \ii^ w atiif \ e:w / «» 
/ xytdttim ff thr (irrv» \*L*^ uri |editi*d bx Annie 
Abel. I nixersitx of Oklahoma Ptess| to name a 
lew but mx selection ot books was not 
sx-stemalu . it relied on the pure ihame ol mx 
browsing the gift shops ot National Parks and 
the A merit an hjstorx set. turns of random 
N»okstores Mx impression was that sik h first 
hand narratives were rare items, so I troasunsd 
the tew I had and did not evpt\t to ev er tmd 
manx more A tew vears ago. though, as i was 
mexmg some el mx books the dust jacket to 
J ^ ruu ^ \iifttilur tame « « 1 1 and I found on the 
inside ol that dust jacket t*»m\ great surpriM 1 a 
list ot almost a hundred first hand frontier 
narratixes published bx the I nixersitx ol 
t Oklahoma Press I iere was the treasure trox e ot 
publications that I hail dreamed of vears before 
's.idlx. bx this time the urgeneies ot adult hie 
had sijuiv/od i uit most n* the time I had ior sm h 
rei realn»nal reading I had been overtaken bx 
what /orba the Creek had tailed the full 
latastrophe ot adult responsibilities | onlx 
\\hh 1 had v. hani ed to read the hat k ot that dust 
|a> ket earlier 



1 hi- point of this anecdote is that siuh 
experiences, 1 think, are no; unu>mm.>n and it is 
not just a personal disappointment, hut a 
i immuToal opportunitv that was misscxl I u,b 
an enthusiastic reader u h(> would haw gladh 
pemhasvd and recommended manv first hand 
narratives of our Westward expansion the 
I'niviTsitv of Oklahoma Press had published 
manv ot the kinds ot books I wanted Net 
neither ot us knew the other existed True. I had 
one or two of their books but 1 did not know 
then that university presses often coneentrated 
on i ertain tvpes ot books, so I did not pursue mv 
interest with them, and certainly even it I had 
found out about Oklahoma s pubtuations. there 
were likely to be other similar publications b\ 
other similarly unobtrusive publishers I had 
almost no ihanceot tracking them down 1 was 
like a hapless pioneer who wanted to go West 
but didn t know where the Oregon I rail si irtod 
Bookstore assistants are of tt v n helplul and 
friendly, but their knowledge ot the publishing; 
world rarely goes hevond the best siller lists 
and comprises information th.it i«. available to 
most i<t us anv wa\ 

Kealistu allv, universitv pres*. and other not 
tor pre'»t publishers tannot expect to have the 
kind of publicity that major publication houses 
have But I am convinced that, like me, there are 
manv enthusiastic customers tor the specialty 
books that those small presses ofter In light of 
this t hi* rapid expansion ot thi v loose ad 
hocracv of networks that we call the Internet 
otters an enormous opportunitv fpr both small 
publishers to become more wtdeK visible 
w ithout im urring dramatu marketing costs and 
tor the enthusiast!! readers to amv these 
networks in scan h of what Liwronce Sterne in 
his great lKth centurv novel Tristram ^haKiiv 
called the "northwest passage to the intellectual 
work! lor Sterne, the "northwest passage to 
the intelle* tual world was through the 
aimharv verbs tor us it ma\ be through the 
Internet 

But it s easv to be enthusiasm .0 the hvgtnmng 
of any grand endeavor I he pioneering uvrs ot 
t ho Internet have returned v\ilh wonderful tales 
ot an ess to vast intellectual rubes And this 
intcile* tual universe expand** before us m mm h 
the same way that the frontier must haw to the 
voting (Wvfr.i 1 Russell growing up m a small 
Hth lenturv iown in Maine But tan m map 
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the topographv v * t the intclle*. tual resources t >n 
the Internet as easih as. sav. the topography of 
the Pacific Northwest N Or, perhaps more 
pointed!) . can someone who frcquentlv loses Ins 
i ar keys be able to find his v% <i\ to the 
information thai he wants on a large eloitronu 
network 1 In order to understand this problem 
we nei\i to make some basic distinctions Hrst 
ot all, we need to have some understanding of 
the si/e ot these publicly available networks, 
and bv mzv. what I mean is how diftuult it is to 
find what vou want on them The problem ot 
•a;c . then, is really a problem ot ant"** But even 
here we must make another distinction - 
between phy+ual tiicrs** and mtclh\ tual dnc>* 
Physical access is concerned with how \ou uin 
get \our hands on some information uhi^f 
wJJ'cs* yen alrraJu in^w Intellectual an ess is 
concerned with finding the address ol some 
information that has *i desired intellectual 
(ontent In terms of a library, finding where on 
the shelves the book with call number 
(J\"Y» A I -\S4 is, is a problem ot phv^uai iu>r** 
finding out whether the book with that call 
numtvr is the one that vou want is a problem 

Of IKti'Ud tltill lit t »ss 

C learlv. the problem ot mtellei tual access must 

be solved before the problem of physnal access 

But this is not the wav the aaess problem ot 

oloctronu networks is presented In short, the 

dramatic phvsual access spevds of eloitronn 

networks seduce lis into believing th.it our 

speed** ot intellectual an ess will be 

i ommensuratelv fast Suih is noi thciase But | 

its hard to understand the magnitude t>t the f 

intellectual access problem Perhaps an analogv 

will help Suppose that we wanted to find d 

book that is one of several hundred accessible to 

us "I his is rather like finding a particular 

individual in a crowded rtn^m ot modest si/e 

this roimi, lor example Not a partuularh 

diffu ull problem, even it our description ot the 

book er jM*rson we are looking fur is fairh 

general But suppose we wanted to find a N»ok 

in a small Itbrarv of sO,i*)0 books Although we 

have all been to libraries o! this si/e it max still 

Iv diffu ult to imagine the magnitude of the task 

i otisider a similar problem Manv professional 

baseball parks in the I nited States hold around 

ViVH' spectators, so vye migh' he able to better 

visuah/e our search task it we imagine our gcsil 

is tn find <i single individual attending a sold -out 

game at sav lenwav Park or 1 iger stadium 




Hut new our task is mere formidable suppose 
also, that our guidelines for finding iht- jxtm »n 
wc want tiro tairlv general th.it hi- is middle 
agtsj has dark hair, dark e-ve*s, is ^ 10 and slim 
Our scare h is more difficult still \m\ suppose 
we are searching K «r a K*ok in a modcratelv 
large librarv of a few lOtUXK' books Merc the 
analogy would ho. to finding vimroiu 1 at a 
Rolling Stones concert m \cw >ork s ( antral 
Park But even now I don t think that we have 
vet to comprehend the magnitude ot the 
intellectual search span 1 on the Internet 
Searching through the millions ot intellectual 
regimes that are current I v available through 
the Internet, utilizing onlv the search tools also 
eurrcntlv available is analogous to searching 
through New ^ ork C itv for a specific person 
v\ith onlv the general description that he ha*, 
dark hair, dark eves, is middle agc\i and slim 
I ven it wo could sev a different individual everv 
second that is our phvsual access to these 
individuals was optimal our search would 
likelv end in failure V\hv > lor two reasons 

I trst. there are too manv other people in "Sew 
\ork ( itv who have the same general 
des.riplion as (he person we are looking tor 
and second, as a searcher, there is «i limit to our 
s»',in hing persistrm e wet ant or won t. sea re h 
forever Ihis is called the searchers hihlitv 
punt 

On large text retrieval systems, good phvsual 
at i ess methods do not nevessanlv improve our 
overall search prospects I aster c omputers and 
taster netwe^rks just get us more quu klv to the 
wrong places and on a network the si/e ol the 
Internet there are tc h> manv ' wrong' places to 
Our patient e with the search will run < ui t 
long before we have exhausted the plates to 
look 

II we l»»ok closelv at the problem ol intellectual 
a i » i-sh we i an sve that the sue e ess < »f .in v sean h 
is entualev dependent on how the desired 
information is represented or dos* riN d I he so 
representations are abstrai tions of the 
.ntcltectual lonlent ft information Ihev mav 
tonsist ot titles abstracts, kevwerds or other 
similar devices and they mav be applied either 
aufomatu allv or through some nvmual indexing 
preuess Regardless of the methodologv lor 
creating such representations thov remain the 
ke\ link in the process of intellectual access no 
soar, h i an U* heller than the representations on 



v\ hie h it depends What can we sa\ about tties** 
repri-senla lions'* 1 o be effective, the s t 
representations must satisfv three* c ntena 

1 Ihev must a*turatelv Jr*. ri*-r th< 
intellectual content ol the mi< -rmatu m 
thev represent 

2 Th *v must cleat I v Jtsfoiyuoh the 
content (»i the information the v 
represent from the content of similar 
but different, accessible information 

^ Thev must uniquely des< nhe and 
*ttrw;e a small enough number of 
information items that the* van her tan 
examine them without reaching her 
tutilitv pnnt and giv ing up 

Iraditional suhjevl descriptions osuallv satisiv 
one but on large text retrieval s\ stems thov do 
not tv pic allv satisfy two or three ] his is what 
wc call the 'scaling problem' in Information 
Retrieval I s mg subject descriptions to find 
specific information in a large collection is hke 
trvtng to find a specific individual in \cw Nork 
C itv using onlv general phvsual descriptions 
An v one who has tried to tmd tairlv p revis<jv 
defined books through the subject catalogue- at 
the I ibrarv ot Congress has an understanding ot 
the true magnitude of this problem One ol the 
ironies of the publishing mdustrv though is 
that the ncn\1 tor reliable spvifk access to texts 
with precisely definable intellectual content is 
greater tor the smaller publishers than it is tor 
larger mass-market publishers Smaller 
publishers such as universitv presses have a 
tairlv narrow lv defined segment of the book 
market, and must bo accessible bv customers 
with tairlv precise' interests If these prrciselv 
definable publishers and c ustomors cannot find 
eac h other then we have- a situation like the one 
I described .it the beginning ot this |Mp« r \o 
small publisher has enough economic sla* k U 
endure ino manv sin h mi^si\| oppn a tunities 

What should v* e do** It the representation >»» 
tc »t^ is the kev to how a< cessible those trxts are 
in a large retrieval s\stem or network and if v\e 
have alreadv said that traditional subject 
dt s* rtptions are inadequate to this task then 
what are' we to do* Ids go back to Fenwav 
Park Wc stated that under normal 



circumstances, it was futile to look for someone 
in a sold-out baseball stadium with such general 
descriptions as the color of his hair and eyes, his 
height and his weight. But if we also know that 
the individual we want always sits along the 
first base line, takes his 8 year-old twins with 
him, has a handlebar mustache, and wears a 
bright yellow jacket, then we have a much better 
chance of finding him. What we have done is to 
partition the search space — we have reduced a 
large search space to a smaller one. This is the 
key to intellectual access on large text retrieval 
systems. So now we can say that there are 
essentially two kinds of representations: those 
that describe the intellectual content of specific 
texts, and those that describe the partitions in 
the search space. The representations that 
describe the intellectual content of specific texts 
are already familiar to us; they are the titles, 
keywords, and subject descriptions that , are 
commonly used to represent textual 
information. They are frequently imprecise, but 
are onJy a problem when used to represent 
information in fairly large document or book 
collections. On small systems they work 
reasonably well. 

Representations which partition the search space 
differ from the previous kind of representation 
in that they must describe information more 
precisely. Back to our baseball analogy: the 
representations that describe the intellectual 
contents of specific texts are like the general 
physical characteristics that describe the person 
we are looking fo-. The representations that 
describe the partitions in our search space are 
those like the fact that our baseball fan sits along 
the first base line. Such a description narrows 
our search space considerably and allows us to 
concentrate in a specific part of the stadium - 
greatly increasing our chances of success. 
Descriptions such as "dark hair", "yellow jacket", 
or "brings his 8 year-old twins" don't help us 
nearly as much since we would still be 
committed to searching the entire ball park for 
individuals with these characteristics. 
Representations that partition a search space 
must be able to delineate a fairly precisely 
definable "region" in the search space— a region 
which almost certainly contains what you're 
after, whether a person or a book. If the 
information that you want is not in that 
definable region, then the partition can do more 
harm than good. In our baseball example, if we 



are lead to believe that our friend sits along the 
first base line, but in fact, he prefers the 
bleachers, then we are likely to expend all of our 
search effort in a completely unproductive area. 

So what's the "bottom line" in all of this? Can we 
really plot a route to the Northwest Passage of 
the intellect? I'm not sure, but we can certainly 
do better than we are doing today, and if we are 
to provide effective intellectual access across the 
large electronic networks we are now building, 
we will have to do better in a hurry. Most 
published book descriptions rely on the vague 
and overworked category of subject 
descriptions — representations that are not 
precise enough to accurately distinguish even a 
modest number of books, much less the total 
production of all the small presses that might 
have access to the Internet. It is possible that we 
might be able to make subject descriptions better 
than they are now, but it is unlikely that they 
will get much better than they are now; and 
even marginal improvements will require 
substantial expenditures of effort. Subject 
descriptions were simply never meant to make 
fine intellectual distinctions among the texts in 
large collections. This is a fact of language. 
Does this mean that subject descriptions are 
useless? No. But they are only useful in making 
distinctions between small numbers of items. 
They need to be supplemented by better ways 
than we have now for partitioning large 
collections into smaller collections. For example, 
searching for a book on "computers" doesn't 
help much if we are looking across the listings of 
a large number of publishers. But if we know 
that what we want is very likely to be published 
by one or two small publishers, then, within that 
partition, the generally vague term "computers" 
may be useful. Here we can see one way in 
which publishers might be able to provide better 
access to their publications: if at all possible, 
they should describe the kind of material that 
they publish, and these descriptions, like the 
abstracts of journal articles, should be searchable 
as a separate category on a large network. Here 
the searcher looks first for a publisher who is 
intellectually compatible with his search criteria, 
then he tries to describe the intellectual content 
of the specific publications he wants. 

But there are other ways of partitioning the 
intellectual universe of publications: some arc 
obvious, some are less so, and some remain to be 
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discovered. For example: types or forms of 
publication may be a useful way of partitioning 
a large collection of publications— diaries, 
letters, essays, collections, festschrifts, oral 
histories, to name a few. All of these could be 
searchable categories. Time and geographic 
partitions could be useful too, for both fiction 
and non-fiction works. Time and geography 
might also have more than one dimension: they 
could refer to the time or region in which the 
work was produced, or the time or place that the 
work is concerned with. In some cases, both 
dimensions might be useful. In other cases, 
expanding the context of publications might 
make useful partitions: for example, by making 
the institutional affiliations of authors a 
searchable field inquirers could get access to 
publications written by authors connected to 
institutions which deal with issues they are 
interested in. In some instances, publications 
may be part of a related series of publications. It 
might be useful to make the name and some 
description of the series accessible by searchers 
also. 

These are just some examples of the kinds of 
partitions that could be made in the intellectual 
search space that publishers may find 
themselves in (and I'm sure that publishers can 
come up with much better candidates for 
partitions than I can). If we see the 
representation of the intellectual content of 
publications as a problem of simply describing 
their content, then it's hard to see the need for 
such partitions. But if we see the problem of 
intellectual access, as I do, as critically 
dependent on the number of items accessible, 
then we must not only describe the accessible 
texts faithfully, we must represent them in a 
way that makes them distinguishable from 
many other texts that have similar 
representations. This is the purpose of the 
partitions. 

There is one more issue of intellectual access that 
I would like to mention— the issue of 
"closeness". Currently, we don't have a good 
sense of how close our near misses are. On 
small retrieval systems, this is not so much of an 
issue, but as the retrieval spaces get larger and 
larger as they have become on electronic 
networks, it is not enough to know whether our 
searches have failed, we need to have some 
sense of how far off the mark we have been. If 



not, then searching these 'arge intellectual 
spaces becomes like pitching horseshoes in the 
dark— we can hear the "ringers", but if we miss, 
we have no idea how to correct our aim. It is 
possible that the partitions that I have discussed 
will give us a sense of how close our misses are, 
but clearly building this kind of feedback into 
our search mechanisms will be a challenge of 
major proportions. 

Improving intellectual access will not be easy. 
But it will be necessary, I think, if we are to have 
adequate intellectual access to information on 
large networks. The Northwest Passage to the 
intellect may be, like the real Nonhwest Passage, 
just a vision, but, like the efforts of the pioneers 
who preceded us, our quest for it will, I think, 
improve our ability to get where we want to go. 
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As members of the research community, we face 
a number of serious problems. One of them is 
copyright — how we understand it, how we use 
it, and how it is to work in a networked 
environment — and another is the economics of 
scholarly communication — who is really 
paying for what, how we do more with less, 
and how it is all going to work in a networked 
environment. Copyright issues and economic 
issues are closely related and 1*11 have a little 
to say about that relationship, but since Colin 
Day has already spoken about economics in 
some depth, I'm going to be talking mostly 
about copyright. At the outset, though, I'd like 
to state both a fundamental premise of my own 
and a conclusion I hope to bring you to, if you 
don't already hold it. Simply put, these are 
issues that affect all of us. If we are to solve 
them, our best hope is to solve them by working 
together. 

That is just by way of saying how pleased I am 
to be here. I have been in publishing for 
twenty-four years, scholarly publishing for the 
last fourteen, and this is only the third 
conference I've gone to at which librarians and 
scholars and editors and publishers have come 
together to talk to each other. The other two 
were the last two meetings of this group. If we 
find that we disagree with each other about 
some things, that's only to be expected; we each 
spend our professional lives working on a 
different part of the puzzle. 

But it is one puzzle, and copyright - where 
author's rights, publisher's licenses and user's 
needs intersect and sometimes conflict - is one 
of the key pieces. Many of tHe conflicts can be 
resolved. Some cannot be, in the sense that no 
attempt to balance different sets of interests can 
completely satisfy all of them. But if we 
accomplish nothing more today than a clearer 
understanding of where we don't agree, 1 still 
think that's an important step in equipping all 
of us to deal more intelligently with a future 



that seems increasingly to consist of nothing 
(with a tip of the hat to Marge Piercy) but 
enormous changes at the last minute. 

The purpose of copyright can be difficult to 
understand in a university setting, because the 
very idea of copyright seems to run counter to 
the high ideals of university life. Universities 
today — especially the large, publicly- 
supported universities that most of us work in — 
are complex institutions with many goals that 
do not always coexist easily, but at their core, 
they're still dedicated to the search for truth. 
Or, if you prefer, to a search for underlying 
principles, verifiable theories, and accurate 
explanations, however qualified the search 
may be by the contingencies of academic 
fashion, government financing, and political 
weather. We don't capitalize Truth anymore, 
except in our dreams. We speak of truths 
instead, but our dedication to a life searching 
for those truths connects us to each other and to 
that long line of gowned scholars stretching 
back to the great medieval universities of 
Salerno and Bologna and Paris, and finally to 
Plato's Academy. 

In this world, communicating the results of 
research is essential. It moves disciplines 
forward and establishes professional 
reputations, and in evaluating the record of 
that research, whether it is a manuscript being 
considered for publication or a published book 
being reviewed for a professional journal, first 
consideration goes to the significance of the 
facts and ideas it brings together. The form in 
which those facts and ideas are expressed is of 
distinctly secondary importance, as long as 
they are put in reasonably intelligible English, 
and as long as the conventions for scholarly 
writing in that particular discipline are 
observed. 

That point is a simple one, but 1 think it 
explains something important about formal 
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academic discourse, and about the way many of 
us who read and write it tend to think about 
copyright. This focus on the primacy of facts 
and ideas, a focus that has informed academic 
thinking and research from its earliest 
beginnings and that all of us accept and value 
as a noble intellectual tradition, can make it 
difficult to take copyright seriously. 
Copyright protects forms of expression, not 
ideas or facts, and we tend to see specific forms 
of expression and stylistic choices as more or 
less arbitrarily different ways of trying to 
communicate something whose reality is 
independent of the language used to express it. 
So the idea of a writer having some form of 
ownership rights in the way she says 
something and basically, that's what 
copyright is all about — goes against the grain. 
It's not only a nuisance, in that it puts annoying 
restrictions on our ability to quote other 
people's work in our own research and textbook 
writing, but it also seems fundamentally wrong- 
headed. Like putting up fences and "No 
Trespassing" signs in a national forest, it's not 
simply annoying and bothersome, but also seems 
morally questionable and undemocratic. 
Lawful perhaps, but in an ideal world, also 
unjust. 

However, copyright is also the law of the land, 
and all of us feel both a personal and 
professional obligation to respect it, even if we 
regard it as problematic. That many of us do 
regard it as problematic, though, has led to a 
particular view of copyright that I think is a 
false one, and that has the dangerous and 
destructive potential to keep us arguing among 
ourselves instead of working together to solve 
our common problems. That view sees copyright 
law as a battleground on which two groups of 
rights struggle, for dominance: the intellectual 
property rights of publishers and authors to 
capitalize on their copyrights on one side, and 
the public interest rights of libraries and users 
to gain access to information and i(deas on the 
other. 

According to this view, copyright law grants a 
kind of information monopoly to copyright 
holders, and monopolies, by definition, do not 
serve the public interest. They prohibit 
competition, and so prices are not established 
by the ordinary laws of supply and demand 
that should operate in a free-market economy, 



but are driven instead by the copyright 
holders' desire to maximize their profits. As a 
result, the cost of information has risen more 
quickly than inflation, and library budgets, 
which have been shrinking in real dollars as 
well as well as squeezed by inflation, are being 
doubly and intolerably pressed. In this view, 
then, libraries and patrons are locked in a 
struggle to free information from a legal but 
morally questionable monopoly created by 
copyright. 

Some publishers do behave as though their 
copyrights gave them an infinitely exploitable 
monopoly, and have priced their publications 
accordingly. Ann Okerson's excellent analyses 
for ARL of serials pricing patterns build a 
convincing case against certain journals 
publishers. More recently we have the 
example, as reported in Lingua Franca,^ of a 
press that has been confoundingly successful at 
selling what appear to be monographs with 
virtually no scholarly value to university 
libraries at some very pretty prices indeed. 

But if there can be no question that copyright 
has been abused in some cases, I do question the 
conclusion that copyright itself is to blame. 
From the fact that some publishers have 
behaved badly it does not follow that all 
have, or will, and I don't think there's 
anything in copyright law itself that compels 
economic antagonism between authors and 
readers, or publishers and libraries. On the 
contrary, I think the law itself embodies and 
serves a powerful vision of the public interest. 
But to get at it, I want to back out of everything 
I've been saying about copyright for the last 
couple of minutes and come at it from a 
somewhat different angle, and one that has 
been missing from virtually all of the 
discussions about copyright I've heard recently: 
the author's. 

Authors — the word is a general term for all 
creators of copyrightable material, so I'm going 
to continue to use it even though it's awkward - 
authors don't talk much about copyright, or 
even appear to pay much attention to it, but I 
don't think that's because they don't care about 
it, or think it irrelevant. I think they take it 
for granted. If they re commercially successful 
they probably have an agent to worry about the 
technical details, and if they don't, they trust 
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their publisher - a trust, I feel obliged to say, 
that most publishers take seriously and do not 
abuse. 

As you know I am a publisher, and in discussions 
of copyright publishers often claim to speak for 
their authors 1 interests. But I am also a writer 
who occasionally publishes something in this 
or that, and sometimes even gets paid for it, 
and it's as a writer, not a publisher, that I'd 
like to try to speak next. 

The 1976 law itself grants federal copyright to 
authors for: 

. . . original works of authorship fixed 
in any tangible medium of expression, 
now known or later developed, from 
which they can be perceived, 
reproduced, or otherwise 
communicated, either directly or with 
the aid of a machine or device. 2 

Under the current law this statutory copyright 
begins at the moment I fix my work in a tangible 
form, so long as the work itself is "original" 
within the meaning of copyright law. This 
meaning is a good deal more specific than it is 
in common usage. Facts, scientific discoveries, 
ideas, theories, mathematical equations, and 
so forth are not themselves eligible for 
copyright protection no matter how new or 
original they may be in the ordinary sense, 
since they are presumed to exist independently 
of the language used to describe them, and so 
are common intellectual property. Copyright 
protects original expression.^ 

Currently, neither registration of the copyright 
nor notification through a copyright notice 
affixed to the work are required to establish 
copyright (although they are strongly 
recommended and will become significant if any 
later questions are raised about infringement). 
Under current law if I've written something 
down, and if it's original as that word is 
understood in copyright law, then 1 hold the 
statutory copyright in it. 

This is an important change in the law, but not 
a revolutionary one. British and American 
common law have recognized authors' 
copyrights in their own work for several 
hundred years. Under the terms of the 1909 law 



that preceded the 1976 Copyright Act, an 
author's common law copyright ceased to exist 
upon publication, when the work either 
acquired a statutory copyright by being 
published with the appropriate notice, or it 
fell out of copyright into the public domain. If 
the work was not published, then under common 
law the author's copyright remained intact, in 
perpetuity. Under the 1976 law, because 
federal copyright comes into existence at the 
moment of fixation it now supersedes common 
law copyright, but the federal law still 
recognizes the underlying principle of the 
older, common law tradition: that the author is 
the primary owner of her work, and until she 
decides to make it public or the copyright 
expires, that ownership is virtually absolute. 

So there is a long tradition in British and 
American common law which says that before 
everything else, authors own their work. The 
creation of statutory copyright, what 
publishers can and can't do, our notions of public 
interest and fair use — all of those 
considerations, as important as they are, are 
secondary to that primary fact of ownership. 

What does this kind of ownership mean to a 
writer, even an occasional writer like me? It 
means that, legally, the time I have spent 
reading and taking notes and trying to 
understand copyright, and then the time I have 
" spent sitting at my word processor writing the 
paper you are now reading, all that has 
resulted in some thing . A piece of intellectual 
property: tiny and flimsy to be sure, but 
nonetheless as tangible in the eyes of the law 
as if I had spent my time painting a watercolor 
or composing a symphony. As a writer, the 
words on this piece of paper are my part of the 
rock, my stake in American culture, both the 
foundation and the guarantee of my belief that 
this country is shaped by books and ideas, as 
well as guns and money. 

At this level, it doesn't matter whether this or 
that piece of my writing also has some economic 
value I can cash in on, any more than it matters 
whether I can find a buyer for the painting or 
an orchestra to perform the symphony. What 
matters is that copyright law grants me 
ownership of what I write, as long as the 
expression is original. And of course the law 
speaks to many more activities than just 
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writing. The word "author" in copyright law 
includes writers, composers, lyricists, computer 
programmers, archi tects, choreographers, 
filmmakers, playwrights, painters, sculptors, 
photographers, the designers of computer chips 
— anyone who creates "works of art and 
literature . . , and works whose purpose is to 
convey information or ideas," 4 

When the Constitution describes the basis for 
copyright and patent law, 

The Congress shall have the power . . . 
to promote the progress of science and 
the useful arts by securing for limited 
times to authors and inventors the 
exclusive right to their respective 
writings and discoveries . . . 5 

surely it means that "progress of science and the 
useful arts" will take place only if creative 
work is encouraged by permitting authors to 
claim credit and be recognized for what they 
do, by acknowledging their contributions to our 
culture, by prizing the creativity of individual 
minds 

This is as true of scholarly writing as of any 
other kind. The direct financial rewards paid 
as royalties to an author for publishing 
scholarly work are dismally low,, if they exist 
at all. But the indirect compensation for 
publishing work that is recognized as original 
by one's peers is substantial: tenure, promotion, 
merit increases, greater professional visibility, 
the ability to get grants, consultantships, a 
better job at another institution. Virtually the 
entire system of economic rewards and 
incentives for a member of the faculty in a 
research university is based on her ability, as a 
scholar,, to communicate to the rest of the 
research community the results of her work, to 
claim it as her own. She won't get credit for 
thinking it up and precious little for teaching 
it, but once she writes it down and publishes it, 
then it becomes publicly and certifiably hers. 
As a kind of negative proof of the power this 
claim of intellectual ownership has in 
academic life, look at how quickly a finding of 
plagiarism unravels a career. 6 

The ownership principle inherent in copyright- 
-that the author owns the specific form of her 
original work-has another consequence that is 



important for academic writing. It allows the 
author to maintain control of the exact wording 
of her text, If the text should become corrupt, 
copyright allows an author to say, these are 
the words I wrote and intended to appear over 
my name, and this is where the text was 
altered. Even if the entire system of scholarly 
publishing were completely subsidized by the 
university and university press books and 
journals could be given to libraries for free, as 
Sandy Thatcher has proposed, the need to 
maintain and certify the integrity of texts 
would still be a compelling argument for 
copyright. 

Our society privileges creative and original 
work, and it does- so because I think we 
recognize that the exercise of creativity and 
originality serve the public interest. The First 
Amendment is a different area of the law 
altogether, but it, too, says through the 
protection it extends to the communication of 
ideas that such things have special social 
value. We recognize the social value of 
original invention in patent law. In short, I 
think the idea is well-established in law that 
originality and creativity are in themselves a 
public good and that they deserve 
encouragement and protection. 

Copyright encourages originality by 
establishing ownership, but it also encourages 
dissemination. Although we speak of it in the 
singular, copyright doesn't denote any one 
thing. It's a collective noun, and copyright is 
actually a bundle of five separate rights: the 
right to make copies of a work, the right to 
distribute those copies, the right to perform the 
work, the right to display it, and the right to 
create derivative works from the original. 
There are also what are called moral rights, 
but I'm not going to say anything more about 
them here, because they apply to only some 
visual works and even there have very limited 
application under U. S. law. 

When an author signs a contract for publication 
of his work, the core of that agreement 
specifies how these rights are to be assigned to 
the publisher. In deciding how to make that 
assignment, a very interesting and useful 
property of copyright is that each of those five 
rights-to copy, distribute, display, perform, 
and create derivative works-is both separable 
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from the others, and also divisible. The range 
of possible divisions and recombinations of 
these rights is quite broad and we see them all 
the time. In the case of a very successful book, 
hardcover publication rights might go to one 
publisher, paperback rights to another, book 
club rights to someone else, film and television 
rights to a fourth party, and electronic rights to 
a fifth. The book might also be translated into 
various foreign languages, with a different 
publisher handling each translation, and 
negotiating further arrangements for foreign- 
language paperbacks, book clubs, and television 
mini-series. 

This means that in addition to establishing 
ownership, copyright law also creates a 
flexible system through which copyrighted 
works can reach their audience. That audience 
may be reachable in one medium, or in half a 
dozen; in one language, or eighteen. It may be 
three hundred research libraries and a couple 
of hundred scholars, or five thousand 
subscribers to a journal, or millions of readers 
worldwide, and millions more viewers on 
television and film. 

By establishing ownership, and then vesting 
that ownership in specific rights that can be 
transferred to someone else, copyright permits a 
publisher a reasonable chance of recovering the 
costs of publication. This is what makes the 
whole system of communications, including 
scholarly communications, work in this society, 
and it is where copyright law and publishing 
economics come together. There's no guarantee 
that expenses will be recovered; publishing 
anything is a gamble. But basically, if I have 
acquired the exclusive right to publish 
something, that means that at least I can go 
ahead without having to worry about the 
possibility that someone else will also be 
publishing the same work for the same market. 

When you are publishing for small and 
specialized audiences, as all university presses 
do, the margin for error in establishing prices 
and print runs is very small. The costs of 
selecting manuscripts, preparing them for 
publication, manufacturing books and journals, 
selling and marketing them, and carrying on all 
the other activities that are required of a 
publisher have to be recovered from the sale of 
a number of copies that has been steadily 



shrinking over the last twenty years. And to 
add to the problems, our subsidies are being cut 
just as your support is. If we cannot maintain 
the necessary rights to what we publish and 
have to watch the demand for our publications 
- in whatever form - be eroded by unregulated 
dissemination of the same material, we'll be 
out of business. 

Nevertheless, as long as all of us recognize 
these fiscal realities, the ability to split 
copyright into separate rights and to subdivide 
them offers us a good deal of flexibility in 
designing special licenses for specific purposes, 
like electronic distribution of journals. One 
promising avenue here is the negotiation of 
blanket licenses, under which a library might 
acquire the rights to provide a group of journals 
electronically to all of its patrons for a given 
period. I think this is a promising avenue to 
explore in that it seems to me to offer a way of 
balancing the rights of authors, publishers, and 
users without imposing an unreasonable burden 
on any of them. Janet Fisher, and Isabella 
Hinds from the Copyright Clearance Center, 
will each have more to say about licensing, and 
about fair use in their talks. 

As it currently exists, I understand copyright 
law to do three things. First, it recognizes that 
creative people own the work they create. 
Second, by splitting copyright up into separate 
and individually divisible rights it creates a 
flexible legal framework that allows wide 
dissemination of copyrightable work, and also 
protects the underlying rights of ownership. 
And third, by protecting those rights of 
ownership and making it possible to recover the 
investment required for publication, copyright 
actively encourages dissemination. 

If that analysis is accurate, then in my view 
copyright law as it stands does serve the public 
interest, and serves it well. That some 
publishers may take advantage of the law by 
charging excessive prices for their publications 
is a serious problem for all of us in the research 
community. If librarians are shocked at having 
to pay $5,000 for a year's subscription to a 
single STM journal, so are many publishers and 
scholars. Given limited budgets, we're all well 
aware of how just a few purchases by you at 
that level foreclose the possibility of wider 
purchases of other materials from us, and 
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restrict the usefulness of your collections to 
scholars in the social sciences and humanities. 
It's a truly vicious and terrible cycle: as you cut 
back your purchases and our sales drop, 
publishing costs have to be recovered from a 
smaller and smaller sales base just at the time 
that our own subsidies are being reduced or 
eliminated. And that can only translate into 
higher prices, which just makes the pressure on 
your budgets that much worse. 

I don't have a solution for this problem, but I do 
have some suggestions where not to look for one. 
Trying to change the law is not the answer; 
that just puts us in a direct contest for 
Congressional attention with a lot of deep 
pockets whose interests lie in the direction of 
more restriction on copyright, not less, like very 
large high-tech companies that, develop the 
operating systems and other software for 
personal computers. And working around the 
law just exacerbates the problems we already 
have. I think there are a number of interesting 
and promising avenues to explore -- new 
licensing arrangements; electronic publishing; 
greater involvement of the university, through 
its press, in the creation and financing of new 
publishing venues. But no matter what we do, 
we have to work cooperatively. Historically, 
philosophically, legally, and economically we 
are all part of the same institution, serve the 
same goals, face the same fundamental 
problems. Our fates and our futures are 
interlocked. Let's see if we can't find the 
answers together. 



arrangement of the entries. Feist Publications, 
Inc. v. Rural Telephone Service Co., Ill S.Ct. 
1282 (1991), and Bellsouth Advertising and 
Publishing Corp. v. Donnelley Information 
Publishing, Inc., 933 F.2d 952 (11th Cir, 1991) 

4 Strong, p.l. 

^Constitution of the United States, Article I, 
Section VII 

6 Copyright infringement and plagiarism are 
not, however, the same thing. Plagiarism is 
the use of someone else's ideas without 
attribution, whether or not the specific 
language in which the ideas are being 
expressed has also been taken from someo e 
else. 



^St. John, Warren. "Vanity's Fare." Lingua 
Franca, 3, no. 6. 

2 17 U. S. C. 102(a). 

3 Strong, William S. The Copyright Book, A 
Practical Guide,, 4th ed. (Cambridge: 1993), 3- 
13. The standards for originality in copyright 
law may also be considerably lower than most 
people have in mind when they use the term. 
In two recent cases the White Pages of a 
telephone book were four.d ineligible for 
copyright on the grounds that no originality is 
required to compile an alphabetical list, but 
the Yellow Pages were protected since they 
showed originality in the selection and 
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The Role of Subsidiary Rights in 
Scholarly Communication 



Janet H. Fisher 
Associate Director for Journals 
The MIT Press 



In response to budget stresses in libraries, the 
continuing exponential growth of research being 
published, and persistently above average 
price increases particularly for scientific 
journals, in the last two years there has been a 
search for answers and responses by the 
university and library communities in 
particular. One such response has been the 
movement encouraging authors to limit the 
rights they give to publishers, in some cases to 
first publication rights only. Most of the 
parties urging these changes say that nonprofit 
publishers are not the culprits, and therefore 
not the targets, of these movements. But, like it 
or not, nonprofit publishers - among them 
university presses — are suffering from these 
movements. Copyright policy may seem to be 
the club that either side believes they can use 
against the other, but for either to use it that 
way has the potential to destroy the scholarly 
communication system. 

In this talk I want to describe how the licensing 
of subsidiary rights works in the journals 
environment and how that would be affected by 
the initiatives going on to transfer copyright 
management from the publisher to the author 
or authors university. Then I want to touch on 
Fair Use - the balance it is intended to create 
between the public's need for access to 
information and the publisher's need to recover 
its costs — and end by briefly speculating on the 
concept of fair use in the electronic environment. 

I have been listening to some of the copyright 
discussions going on in the last two years and 
have become very concerned about loss of access 
to journal material if some of the initiatives 
being discussed were implemented. I realize 
that I am in danger of sounding like a publisher 
with a vested interest in the current system, but 
I have discussed this with many librarians 



who also see serious problems on the way. We 
need to understand how the subsidiary licenses 
for journal material work .today and why in 
order to understand what changes might occur if 
the management of copyright changed. 

First, I see copyright as a tool for two things: 
(1) protecting the authority and use of the 
author's work; and (2) increasing the 
dissemination of scholarly research. I do not 
think of copyright in terms of control, which is 
a word I frequently hear others attribute to 
publishers and copyright. 

At the present, most scholarly journals handle 
copyright in the following way: 

• The author is asked to transfer copyright or 
a bundle of rights to the publisher. 

• In return, the publisher grants back to the 
author the right to reuse his or her own 
work. 

• The publisher registers copyright with the? 
Library of Congress. 

• The publisher handles requests from 
photocopy shops to make multiple copies of 
articles for classroom use. 

• The publisher handles requests from other 
publishers wanting to reprint articles in 
books by other authors and other 
publishers. 

• The publisher handles requests from other 
publishers to translate articles. 

• The publisher licenses others to produce 
audio tape versions of articles. 
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• The publisher licenses secondary publishers 
to produce the issues in different formats 
(microfilm, microfiche, CD-Rom, electronic 
delivery, document delivery of articles in 
paper or other form). 

Secondary publishers, or aggregators as I heard 
them called recently, are the focal point for a 
number of products that are increasingly 
important to the individual researcher and the 
library community. At the recent Charleston 
conference on issues in serials and book 
acquisitions, I heard much about how important 
these products are to librarians. I know that 
subscriptions to some of my journals have been 
cancelled because of their availability in full- 
text form in these secondary products. John 
Regazzi, from Engineering Information, H.W. 
Wilson, just described EI Reference Desk and 
was immediately surrounded by librarians 
wanting to know how to get his product. David 
Blair, from University of Michigan, has talked 
about the need for scholars to find their way 
through the mass of information available — 
whether in print or electronic form. For 
journals, these bibliographic searching tools 
have been made available by commercial 
secondary publishers, and now because of 
customer demand these products are 
incorporating delivery of full-text in addition 
to bibliographic references. To quote from the 
Mellon report: 

Libraries themselves assumed 
responsibility for providing 
bibliographic information in electronic 
form about their monographic 
collections, as a continuation of the 
traditional cataloging activity. 
Information in electronic form about the 
seTial literature, on the other hand, is 
in many instances provided by 
commercial services. The cost 
implication for libraries is significant. 
If they wish to offer a comprehensive 
array of bibliographic services, they 
must absorb the substantial cost of 
acquiring the commercial services, and 
in many instances members of the 
university community demand such 
services in addition to traditional 
acquisitions. 1 



Under the current system, journal publishers 
serve as the focal point for the production of 
secondary materials that are becoming 
increasingly essential to librarians, scholars, 
and students. That is, CD-Rom and on-line 
databases of indexes and abstracts that point to 
full-text of journal articles (either 
electronically accessed or print ordered), and 
document delivery services such as CARL 
Uncover, Faxon Research Services, and now 
Ebsco's CASIAS (Current Awareness 
Service/Individual Article Service), get their 
material through licenses with journal 
publishers or the Copyright Clearance Center 
(which has licenses with journal publishers). I 
have heard over and over again from librarians 
that faculty and students. love these tools and 
that our publications have to be in them. But I 
believe these tools will not exist if publishers 
do ' not have the right to license subsidiary 
rights from authors. This is for two main 
reasons: 

1. Publishers serve as the focal point for 
gathering rights. The secondary publisher 
has to make one license with one publisher 
in order to get a large body of content. The 
importance of the publisher as focal point 
can be seen by looking, for example, at the 
special issue of Representations that is 
available to conference participants. This 
journal has thirteen authors — six from 
outside the U.S., one from private industry, 
one from Library of Congress, and five 
employed by universities in the U.S. It is 
important to note that less than half the 
authors are based at U.S. educational 
institutions, which are proposed to be the 
new copyright owners in some of the 
proposals circulating. Under proposals 
urging author ownership of copyright, the 
secondary publisher would have to get a 
license with thirteen different people in 
order to include the contents of this issue. 
None of the proposals circulating have 
discussed how to handle authors that do 
not reside at U.S. universities. 

2. Publishers serve as the focal point for 
determining choice of content. The 
secondary publisher uses the reputation of 
the journal and the publisher to determine 
whether the material is appropriate for 
inclusion in its product. 
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This, I believe, is an even more crucial point. 
Without the publisher as the focal point, the 
secondary publisher would have to wait for 
publication of a journal issue, consider each 
article individually as to quality and 
appropriateness for their product, then find the 
author and negotiate the rights. 1 believe (and 
have confirmed this with several secondary 
publishers) that this would be totally 
impractical and would make the products both 
so expensive and so delayed as to be impossible 
to produce. 

Then there are the document delivery services 
such as CARL, Faxon Research, etc. At the 
Charleston Conference I heard several things 
about the importance of these services: 

• When we are deciding whether to subscribe 
to a new journal, we look to see if it is in 
CARL and, if it is, we don't subscribe. 

• Money is being taken out of the serials 
budget and transferred to deposit accounts 
for document delivery services. 

• Some librarians and consortiums are setting 
up their own document delivery. 

In other words, everybody's doing it. But the 
same problems would apply as with the 
secondary publishers where to get permission 
to use the material and the possibility of 
waiting for material to be published and 
deciding on an individual article basis whether 
they want to include the article. (Of course, I 
assume here that these services will want to 
exercise some selectivity over quality or type of 
material.) 

And, of course, there is the Copyright 
Clearance Center, not a document delivery 
service but potentially impacted by this 
scenario. Individual authors could register 
their articles with CCC and have them 
included in their voluntary permissions 
program. But how many authors would carry 
through with this? How many records would 
this require CCC to carry in their database and 
report on? Only a very small percentage of the 
. total articles published are ever reused (or 
reported or requested to be reused) currently. 
Changing copyright ownership to individual 
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authors would make the CCC grind to a halt, in 
my opinion. 

So, is there room for compromise on the 
copyright issue? Yes, some. I believe 
publishers should consider doing the following: 

• Explicitly tell authors what rights they 
retain and what permission they have to 
reuse their own material. 

• When an author wishes to retain 
copyright, have other options available 
that allow the publisher to still license 
subsidiary uses of the article in order to not 
deter dissemination of the material. 

• Explain to authors what publishers do 
with the rights they are asking for, and 
what benefit there is to the author and the 
scholarly community from the products and 
subsidiary uses those rights make possible. 

• Make it easy for photocopy shops and 
professors to get quick permission to use 
articles in classes, such as blanket 
agreements whenever possible. (Note that 
blanket agreements are impossible in a 
world of different copyright arrangements 
from author to author.) 

I urge publishers to consider the following 
policies: 

• Allow authors to copy their own articles for 
use in their own classes without requesting 
permission and without fee to the 
publisher. 

• If appropriate for the discipline, reduce 
the length of time for exclusive rights to 
the publisher as long as it can be followed 
with nonexclusive rights to the publisher to 
insure the continuation of subsidiary forms 
of publication. 

• Allow authors to post early versions of 
articles on FTP sites if they point to the 
final authoritative version published in 
the journal. 

These are all areas were customer demand is 
pushing compromises by publishers and where, 
I believe, our past traditions may not 
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necessarily be workable in the new scholarly 
publishing environment. 

Fair Use 

I would like to touch briefly now on fair use - 
an important concept that tries to balance the 
need to have easy access to research with the 
need for the publisher to recoup its investment. 
This topic is becoming increasingly important 
today as evidenced by much talk on e-mail 
discussion lists urging librarians to aggressively 
push the boundaries of fair use (the use it or 
lose it mentality). This has a circular effect 
which is negatively impacting publishers — not 
just commercial ones but non-profit publishers 
also. 
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This cycle begins with the library not having 
enough money to buy the materials it wants. It 
therefore cuts subscriptions to journals and tries 
to fill requests for articles from missing journals 
with interlibrary loan or document delivery 
systems. The publisher experiences a drop in 
institutional subscriptions with no increase in 
subsidiary income to compensate and therefore 
raises the price. Publishers can only respond to 
selling fewer subscriptions by economies in 
production and/or increasing prices, The 
publishers that will be hurt first and the most 
are those that price on a cost-recovery basis and 
not on a for-profit basis. Activities by libraries 
that are intended to extend the boundaries of 
fair use will ultimately come back in higher 
prices on either journal subscriptions or 
copyright fees. Fair use has got to be fair. 

The second point I want to make is that we need 
to develop an understanding of what fair use 
will look like for electronic publications. I 
would like to believe that accommodation for 
fair use can be given in the electronic 
environment and that I will not have to charge 
every time someone (whether it be an 
individual or a library) browses an article in 
one of my journals. But librarians and 
publishers must work together to come up with 
an understanding of fair use that approximates 
what is currently available in the print 
environment and also takes into account the 
special qualities of the electronic environment. 
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Repertory Licensing in a University Environment 



Isabella Hinds 
Manager of Professional Relations 
Copyright Clearance Center 



At the core of copyright is the promotion of 
scholarship, or in constitutional language, 
progress in the useful arts. The monopolistic 
right of the copyright holder, whether author 
or publisher, is balanced by certain special 
privileges, some ascribed on the basis of 
institutional identity, as with universities, and 
some on the basis of professional mission, as 
with librarians. 

The copyright law is an equitable rule of reason 
and it has the demonstrated capacity for 
evolution. Interest in changing the law has 
diminished some in recent months and that is 
encouraging. Undoubtedly any effort to rewrite 
the copyright law would fall prey to a 
different law — the law of unintended 
consequences. If there is any doubt that a law in 
flux would be more difficult than our current 
circumstances, just ask the Canadians. 

The real challenge may not be the 
reasonableness of the law but the 
reasonableness of those of us - librarians, 
publishers, authors and a host of 
intermediaries in the world of scholarly 
communication - charged with making the law 
work. Or as those of us who recall Pogo might 
admit, "We have met the enemy and it is us." 

Publishers and universities are beginning to 
reach for common ground for the management of 
intellectual property in an academic setting. 
Certainly there are a number of valuable 
projects going on in the university environment 
based on site licenses and other types of 
contractual relationships. At the Copyright 
Clearance Center, we have been engaged in the 
development of a different approach - a 
repertory license for the university campus. 

Before describing such a license, let me take a 
moment to describe CCC. The Copyright 



Clearance Center is a not-for-profit 
organization established in 1978. The CCC 
Board is comprised of publishers, authors, and 
users of copyrighted material. Current Board 
members include a university press 
representative, Sandy Thatcher of Penn State, 
and a university representative, Stuart Lynn of 
Cornell. CCC represents the works of 8600 
publishers worldwide, and provides licensing 
systems to commercial corporations, document 
deliverers, special libraries, and producers of 
university coursepacks. After approximately 
ten years of development, the corporate 
licensing program returned over $15 million to 
publishers in 1993. After only two years of 
operation, CCCs coursepack program, the 
Academic Permissions Service, has returned just 
over a $1.5 million to publishers and their 
authors. 

CCC also serves as the Reproduction Rights 
Organization (RRO) for the United States, 
linked through the International Federation of 
Reproduction Rights Organizations to 
counterpart agencies throughout the world. 
Through bilateral agreements with other 
RRO's, CCC has repatriated to the US 
royalties collected on behalf of US 
rightsholders in Norway, the United Kingdom, 
France, and Germany. Elsewhere, repertory 
licenses are a well developed feature of the 
academic landscape. 

CCC actually* must concede that it is only the 
second most experienced administrator of 
repertory licenses in the United States; ASCAP 
is older and larger. There is, incidentally, one 
critical difference between CCC and ASCAP. 
ASCAP will sue for copyright infringement 
while CCC, as a matter of policy, does not. Lest 
we miss the point that sticks can play an 
important role in copyright compliance even 
though carrots are the tool of choice, ASCAP's 
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return to rightsholders currently runs eight to 
ten times that of CCC 

In 1989, CCC initiated a project for developing 
a repertory license for the university 
environment, adapting the most compelling 
features of our current corporate license to the 
needs of academic institutions and testing those 
features against the real world needs of 
academic institutions and the authors and 
publishers who serve them. The pilot involved 
six colleges and universities and approximately 
150 US publishers as well as those publishers in 
the UK registered with the Copyright 
Licensing Agent, the RRO in the UK. Since the 
two year run of the pilot, CCC has held several 
conferences for selected participants. Our 
observations on university licensing are based 
not only on the data collected during the two 
year pilot but also on subsequent "debriefings" 
of those who participated. 

Based on the data from the pilot, as well as the 
perceived needs and interests of both 
rightsholder and university participants, the 
essential features of a repertory license for 
universities must address access to an extensive 
and constantly expanding repertoire of works 

The diversity of material of interest within 
any academic institution is literally 
unbelievable. In CCC's coursepack program 
alone, we identify, on average, ten (10) new 
rightsholders a day who must be added to 
CCC's existing data base of 8600 rightsholders. 
In just two and a half years, coursepack requests 
have been received for over 7000 different 
rightsholders. 

Another feature of a repertory license for 
universities is a broad grant of rights that 
permits a range of uses, both predictable and 
unanticipated, and meets the various needs of 
faculty, students, staff, and administrators. In 
addition to seeking access to a virtually endless 
body of material, the scholar seeks freedom to 
use information in a variety of ways and with 
an immediacy that is perceived to exceed the 
standard of timeliness and ease associated 
with the traditional permissions process. 
Moreover, the diversity of materials from 
journals to textbooks, the options for media from 
print to electronic formats, and the entire set of 



users from faculty to students to staff must all be 
addressed within reasonable parameters. 

The current time and attention devoted to the 
growth and evolution of information technology 
should not obscure the real and immediate 
needs for practical solutions to large scale 
problems related to photocopying of print 
material. 

Flexibility in the grant of rights and in 
responsiveness to evolving technology will 
grow more important in licenses as the 
electronic future comes closer. That future is 
very likely to outstrip our ability to define, 
measure, and value information in ways that 
can be reduced to precise agreements with 
reasonable life spans. Broad principles, 
inclusive arrangements, and practical 
agreements will be far easier to sustain 

The needs of a broad range of rightsholders and 
academic institutions must also be addressed 
when developing a repertory license for 
universities. A model that is suitable only for 
large publishers, whether journal or text, and 
large research institutions would be corrosive to 
the needs of the broader scholarly community 
which includes smaller institutions and such 
scholarly publishers as not for profit societies 
neither of which have the resources to protect 
their interests individually. 

Particularly important to the university itself 
is that the license functions largely 
independent of end user behavior and/or 
knowledge of or commitment to the copyright 
law. End users are very likely to be the least 
informed and the least motivated in 
understanding copyright and in conforming 
their behavior to its expectations. An 
individual scholar's view of these issues is 
likely to be driven by the hat of the moment - 
whether as author, teacher, or scholar - 
rather than by a view of the verities of 
intellectual property or for that matter by 
university policy on copyright. We've all 
heard the scholar wax lyrical over the free 
flow of scholarship on the net within his or her 
discipline only to turn shortly after and 
demand the latest royalty statement from the 
publisher of a recent textbook. 
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The repertory license for a university should 
recognize fair use and library privileges 
(sections 107 and 108) in an administrative 
fashion that respects those prerogatives, but is 
not excessively burdensome. These privileges, 
described in sections 107 and 108, are 
alternately described by librarians as rights, 
by publishers as defenses against infringement 
or, getting into even deeper waters, by Jane 
Ginsburg in the publication circulated at this 
conference as subsidies to scholarly 
publications. Repertory licensing, with 
administrative mechanisms for accommodating 
these positions practically, can resolve a 
philosophical impasse. 

The repertory license must cross national 
boundaries easily. Copyright laws themselves 
vary widely. The rationale behind those laws 
also vary widely. As information becomes ever 
more global, it will be increasingly important 
that domestic licenses are supported by an 
international network of agreements and 
understandings. 

Another important feature of a repertory 
license is that it relies on just in case not just in 
time pricing. Pricing strategies in a repertory 
license would need to rely on a series of 
collection and distribution algorithms that 
would combine broad access to materials with 
predictability of pricing for academic 
institutions and some certainty of broad 
compliance with copyright on a university's 
campus with reasonable valuation of their 
materials for authors and publishers. 

CCCs experience in the corporate market 
confirms over and over that extensive 
authorized access to copies of information at a 
price that is perceived as reasonable and under 
systems that do not interfere significantly with 
access to information build demand for the 
original product. The most frequent response of 
librarians to survey data demonstrating high 
use of a particular publication by photocopying 
is to order additional copies of that 
publication. 

On balance if the cost is more than universities 
want to pay and the returns to publishers less 
than they expect, the negotiations between the 
parties may well be deemed a success. 



It is also important not to spend dollars to 
collect dimes Expressed in a different way, the 
value attributed to the intellectual property 
must substantially exceed the cost of the 
administrative systems to protect that 
property. The decided attractions of highly 
particular systems for both rightsholders and 
academic users aside, such approaches demand 
complex, and therefore expensive, 
admiaistrative procedures and systems support. 

In order to achieve repertory licenses, we must 
identify solutions to some difficult obstacles: 

• Differences of interest within the publishing 
industry 

Journal publishers are keenly concerned with 
library copying, as well as the transformation, 
legal and otherwise, of their materials into 
electronic forms which are subject to a variety 
of uses not contemplated in a print world. Text 
publishers, however, are focused on the steady 
growth of coursepacks and custom publishing . 

• The "back room" problem 

Publishers cannot license what they do not own; 
the rights conveyed by the author in any 
instance may vary. Access to contracts and 
documentation may well be fragmented, 
particularly for older materials. There must be 
some consensus among publishers and between 
publishers and authors that their common 
interest in copyright compliancy is more binding 
than their differences so that reasonable 
accords can form the basis of licensing 
agreements and pricing models. 

• What has never been successfully engineered, 
cannot readily be automated 

The existing systems for permission and/or site 
licensing of materials accommodate only a 
small fraction of all the material that is 
copied and disseminated now. Assuming 
considerable latitude under copyright for 
academic institutions and their educational 
mission, there is still a tremendous volume 
currently of unauthorized copying. The promise 
of technology is only that of measuring large 
numbers of very small transactions; technology 
also carries an inherent demand for rules and 
standards which will pose a decidedly more 
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difficult set of problems given the variability 
of current practices in the permissions arena. 

Repertory licensing in academic institutions 
will require extensive cooperation, creativity, 
and clarity of interest on the part of authors, 
publishers, librarians, scholars, and university 
administrators. The good will building among 
those constituencies must soon translate into 
broad based agreements on uses, terms and 
conditions, and above all, pricing models. 

The promise is real, as long as the visionaries 
are not so imperious about the technologies of 
the future that we cannot deal with the 
technologies of the present. And so long as the 
advocates of principles know when to quit 
staking out turf and start designing solutions. 
And, above all, as long as the lawyers do not 
wind up with control by default, developing a 
system so complex and /or so open to argument, 
that only they can decipher it. 

If scholarly communication is about wisdom, not 
information, and if the lines of communication 
remain open, the promise is great. 



Why Are There Still Lines at the Teller Windows? 

Coping With the Information Revolution 

on Campus 

(Or, If You lie down in the Middle of the Data Highway 
the Search Engines Passing By Will Still Generate Multiple Hits) 



David A. Hoekema 
Academic Dean and Professor of Philosophy 

Calvin College 



Philosophers tend to think in abstractions. Let 
me begin by flouting the stereotype and telling 
a few stories. - 

The first was relayed by the originator of the 
Intelex "Past Masters" electronic texts of major 
philosophical works. In the course of several 
exchanges by e-mail in recent weeks, I asked 
him for examples of the ways in which 
philosophers' work had been affected by the 
texts that he publishes on CD-ROM and disk. 
In reply he cited an American Philosophical 
Association convention at which a senior 
scholar — a recent President of the Eastern 
Division of the APA— dashed out of a 
colloquium to Intelex's display in the book 
exhibit area and asked the representative to 
run a quick search for a certain phrase in 
Locke f s Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding. The search took just a minute or 
two: no, the phrase does not appear anywhere 
in that sprawling text. Back to the session went 
the inquirer. An hour later, a somewhat 
dejected philosopher came to the booth and 
requested the very same search. At his session, 
he related, he had cited that phrase as 
occurring in the Essay, and used it as a basis for 
his interpretive comments. But at the end of 
his paper he had been ambushed by a senior 
colleague who claimed confidently that the 
reference was mistaken. 

The second episode I will retell occurred just 
last week as I was preparing this paper. I read 
in the Chronicle of Higher Education of a new 
search utility at the Library of Congress, and 



decided to see whether I could give it a test 
drive using my Gopher server. As a Gopher 
neophyte I did not know where to look for LC 
resources, but I found a young woman named 
Veronica who led me quickly to a menu where I 
found the option I was seeking. Out of curiosity, 
I was timing my search: within 4 minutes of 
accessing Gopher, I was at the very door of the 
LC's newly opened electronic hall of marvels. 
Alas, I had no key. "Missing parameter-server 
terminated— core meltdown imminent," 
mumbled the doorkeeper, or words to that 
effect. 

On the same menu I found another promising 
option: information on an LC conference on 
Project Gutenberg and electronic texts. I asked 
to have a look. Five minutes passed, then ten. 
Finally the document appeared. It looked 
promising, but I was due home for dinner, so I 
mailed myself a copy, exited, waited a few 
minutes for the mailman to arrive, extracted 
the file to disk, and asked a DOS utility to 
print a copy for me. Again, a long wait. I 
killed the print job, which brought the printer 
miraculously to life and produced the first ten 
pages. Meanwhile I began copying the 
document to a floppy to read at home. No such 
luck: it was too large for a floppy disk. What I 
thought to be a brief summary of a conference 
turned out to be a half-megabyte monstrosity, 
although nothing on the menu or the means of 
access gave me any hint of its size. Rather as if 
I had found a slim monograph with a promising 
title on the library shelf, only to discover, as I 
tried to slip it into my backpack to bicycle 
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home, that it was really a 12-volumc work 
weighing 60 pounds. 

Electronic access, I conclude, is both more useful 
and less useful than it ought to be. We have a 
long way to go before it fulfills its potential as 
an aid to scholarship, but it is also serving 
unforeseen purposes. Electronic aids intended to 
assist careful study prove useful for 
professional sniping. New opportunities for 
communication also serve the needs of data 
thieves and plagiarists. Remarkably user- 
friendly and flexible access structures such as 
Gopher are prone to failure and can yield booby 
traps. 

But I could balance every story of misuse or 
frustration with another story of how electronic 
links have speeded and enhanced scholarship. 
Here, too, I can be personal. Two weeks ago 1 
finished an essay on ethics in teaching, and 
within half an hour after finishing my 
revisions I had not only submitted the 
manuscript to the two editors, at different 
universities, but had received an 
acknowledgement from each that it had 
arrived safely. More impressive still, a 
colleague in mathematics told me last week 
that he had just received page proofs from a 
research journal published in Germany, to 
which he had submitted his 100-page 
manuscript, studded with mathematical 
formulae, just a few weeks earlier via e-mail. 
The only inaccuracies he found turned out to be 
his own mistakes. 

What is the state of electronic publishing and 
information access on campus? To judge by my 
medium-sized Midwestern liberal-arts college 
campus: it is a remarkable hodgepodge of 
sophistication alongside ignorance, of highly 
developed and widely used systems alongside 
the most primitive beginnings. And the places 
where each of these can be found defy all 
stereotypes. Members of one of our natural 
science departments are finally scheduled to 
get personal computer's this year: they hadn't 
asked for them before, and never saw much 
need. (They already had computerized 
laboratory instruments that cost more than a 
lifetime subscription to every philosophy 
journal published.) But one historian was 
combing the campus last year in search of a fast 
enough 486 to run the CAD software that he 



needs to use to study artifacts from an 
archaeological dig. (The Engineering 
Department agreed to let him borrow one.) One 
member of the support staff in my office is so 
adept with computer programs - including an 
administrative mainframe system that seems 
to me to have had "user intimidation" as a 
principal design criterion — that she is 
regularly called on to tutor her bosses. Another 
support staff member in another office, I 
learned last week, has been using WordPerfect 
for six months but hasn't yet quite grasped the 
concept of filenames. Half a year's work is 
saved in one gigantic file. 

But enough of stories. Let me turn to the 
questions that the organizers of the conference 
asked me to address. What are the principal 
needs of scholars for information that can be 
delivered electronically? What is it that 
scholars and researchers need, and electronic 
publishing channels can provide? 

To answer the question, let me suggest that we 
divide the information used in scholarship into 
four categories: first, bibliographic data; 
second, quantitative data; third, ordinary text; 
and fourth, multi-media material. The 
situation on campus is quite different in each of 
these categories. 

First, consider the computerization of 
bibliographic material, including both library 
catalogs and indices of publications. Here the 
computer has already won the contest with 
printed information. Go to any of the 
dwindling number of libraries where the 
computerized catalog duplicates the card 
catalog, and count the number of people using 
each. Computerized access is quicker, more 
convenient, and in no way less useful than 
flipping through drawers or paging through 
bound volumes. Scholars use printed 
bibliographies when they are not available 
online or on disk, but not when they have a 
choice. This change appears irreversible, 
especially since - once the initial transition is 
over, and all the records transferred — 
electronic catalogs and bibliographies are far 
easier to maintain, correct, and update than are 
their printed equivalents. 

In this area, and this one alone, there are few 
important unmet research needs that are not in 
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the process of being addressed. Some libraries 
maintain computerized records only of new 
acquisitions - a hybrid system in some ways 
less satisfactory than the old one. Foreign 
language materials need more consistent 
standards and more convenient access. Some 
bibliographic sources are priced so dear that 
they are difficult for small libraries to afford 
— the major bibliographic tool in my discipline 
of philosophy being a noteworthy example. 
But these problems have obvious solutions. The 
challenge for the future lies principally in 
melding and integrating various information 
sources. A researcher of the next generation 
may be able to search the ten nearest university 
libraries, or six different bibliographic 
databases, with a single natural-language 
command, rather than query each one 
separately using a primitive Boolean syntax. 

What of the second area of information: that of 
quantitative data? Here I have in mind census 
data, survey results, experimental data in the 
natural sciences, and the like. Computerized 
analysis of quantitative data was one of the 
earliest applications of computers. One of the 
benefits of increasing speed and memory of 
microcomputers has been the transfer of 
statistical analysis from mainframes to PCs. 
Such analysis has proven to be essential to both 
the natural and the social sciences. Electronic 
exchange of data is not yet as familiar or as 
routine as the exchange of texts, but its 
importance to scholarship is increasing. If I 
pass over this application quickly it is because 
of my limited experience and knowledge, not 
because I judge it of secondary importance. 
Those who work regularly with quantitative 
data will need effective means for their 
dissemination and consistent standards to 
enhance their usefulness. Whether there are 
significant technical hurdles that need to be 
negotiated in meeting these needs is a question 
that I am not able to answer. 

Third, and closest to the heart of research in 
the humanities and the theoretical side of the 
sciences, is the category of ordinary text - from 
research notes to encyclopedias, from 
introductory textbooks to the most abstruse 
articles. Such texts are the lifeblood of the 
university, the source as well as the product of 
the faculty's wisdom. In what ways has 
computerization changed the traffic in texts? 



In this case I will subdivide my category into 
three subcategories. 

First, consider texts that circulate actively for 
a short period after their creation: reports of 
research in progress, drafts of articles, 
comments on recent work, reports on recent 
developments. For such texts, electronic 
exchange offers enormous advantages over the 
alternatives, and it is already very widely 
employed. The Internet, like the cash 
machine, is a convenience that we lived % 
happily without until we learned to use it — 
but today we could not imagine life without it. 
The rapid growth of such exchange has created 
unforeseen problems of privacy, accessibility, 
and quality control, and it has challenged the 
very notion of copyright in a published work. 
Not every scholar yet has access to electronic 
means of communication. At the small 
Midwestern college where my sister is a faculty 
member, there is one terminal in the library 
with access to Internet, and faculty members 
line up to use it. With each passing month, the 
number of e-mail users in the academy grows by 
a large margin, and those still outside the net 
feel more isolated. 

But in a second category of texts-the fruits of 
research in larger pieces, in more final form - 
the reign of the printed word has not been 
seriously challenged. Scholars prefer to read 
journals and monographs on paper, and 
electronic communication has been most 
successful when it simply serves as a means of 
producing printed text on demand. There are 
electronic journals in various fields, it is true, 
but they remain largely the domain of 
hobbyists. Sony's digital book, introduced with 
great fanfare, has been ignored by a public that 
insists stubbornly on buying words between 
bound covers. Scholars are if anything even 
more traditional when it comes to studying 
their colleagues' research work. 

Yet we can mark off from these works of current 
scholarship a third category of texts in which 
electronic dissemination has gained a large 
base of users already: the primary sources of 
literary, historical, and philosophical study. 
Ironically, the greatest success of electronic text 
distribution has probably been in the most 
ancient texts: the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae is 
an indispensable resource for classicists, and 
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the Latin corpora now under development have 
already attracted wide attention. I have 
already mentioned the philosophical texts 
that can be purchased on floppy disk or CD- 
ROM: they include the British philosophers 
from Hobbes to Mill, translated writings of the 
Continental Rationalists, and the works of 
Aquinas, Descartes, and Kierkegaard both in 
the original and in translation. The list of 
literary works available in searchable 
electronic form grows.longer each month. 

Why are scholars willing to tolerate the 
eyestrain of studying Hobbes or Jane Austen on 
screen, yet insistent on bound journals, or at the 
very least printed copies of electronically 
distributed journals? The reason lies simply in 
differing patterns of use. Any text for which 
one might have reason to use a concordance is a 
text highly suitable for electronic distribution. 
Computerized search' procedures amount to an 
infinitely flexible concordance, written to order 
for each user. The principal barrier to wider 
use of electronic primary texts is probably their 
cost ~ particularly since the electronic texts are 
almost always used as supplements to, not 
substitutes for, bound copies of the same texts, 
open on the desk. 

Let me turn to the fourth category: that of 
multimedia research materials. To the extent 
that this term is used for "hypertext" 
informational and instructional resources it is 
an exaggeration, for most such resources simply 
rearrange text and dress it up in graphics 
designed to invite exploration, with images 
employed as illustrations. I confess to being 
something of a skeptic concerning the hypertext 
revolution that some of my colleagues believe 
we are entering: the value of such applications 
for instruction is considerable, particularly for 
those reared on video games, but their use in 
research tools is very limited. But you may 
well wish to discount this as an expression of 
nostalgia more than reasoned judgment, coming 
from someone who still uses an IBM clone, 
drives a stick shift, and listen as often to LP's 
as to CD's. (LP's, for the younger members of 
the audience, were an aesthetically superior 
multimedia music delivery system, with a 
capacity for 17" diagonal high-resolution color 
graphics on the cover, recently elbowed out of 
the marketplace by shiny little discs that are 



easier for the fumble-fingered to use and 
generate much higher profit margins.) 

True multimedia information resources are at 
this point only in their infancy. Today they 
include CD-ROM encyclopedias with 
integrated video and sound clips, interactive 
CD applications for training and medical 
diagnosis, and laserdisks linking a feature film 
to texts, photographs, and recorded interviews 
to aid in its study. Tomorrow we may be able to 
"read" a paper in music history on a disk 
incorporating its musical illustrations, or study 
an architectural drawing by walking through 
the proposed building first in daylight and 
then in the evening. Capacities such as these, 
within the scope of current computers but not yet 
well supported by software, will doubtless 
bring many changes to the scholarly use of non- 
textual material. 

Rather than speculate further on such future 
possibilities, however, 1 want to return to my 
central question: what do scholars want, and 
need, in an information storage and retrieval 
system that electronic publication and 
dissemination can provide? It is important to 
remember that — for a profession as 
conservative as that of scholarship in the 
humanities, social sciences, and arts — the first 
priority of scholars is to find means of doing 
more effectively exactly what they do now. 
Hence the importance of the electronic 
applications that are least innovative 
technically, such as bibliographies and 
searchable texts. For philosophers, historians, 
students of religion, musicologists, and even 
researchers in the natural and social sciences in 
much of their work, the first goal of electronic 
publication should be to make the same tasks 
that now take an hour in the library feasible in 
ten minutes at one's desk. 

And then — with the time freed from tedious 
pursuit of highly specific information in print 
sources — scholars even in the most traditional 
disciplines will discover new working methods 
and new modes of analysis that can only be 
undertaken with a computer's aid. Searches 
and comparisons that would have required a 
year's careful reading and note-taking may now 
be completed in a few minutes, then repeated 
again and again with small revisions as new 
syntheses and relationships emerge. 
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Traditional methods of interpretation can be 
enriched by quantitative study. A classicist can 
confirm her hunch about the tone of an ancient 
writer's vocabulary by verifying that he is 
using verb forms common in legal documents but 
seldom used in drama. As non-text material is 
added to a variety of texts, new cross- 
disciplinary insight will offer themselves. 

Will the electronic revolution "change 
everything," as is often loosely forecast? Will 
the roles of information providers, users, and 
interpreters change radically on campus? I do 
not think so. Incremental changes are already 
evident. The roles of librarians, computer 
center staff, and faculty members are in a 
period of fluidity and uncertainty - with the 
result that mismanagement in any of these 
linked areas can have disastrous consequences 
for all. The computerization of information also 
offers a new arena in which departments and 
academic units can compete with each other for 
resources and for prestige or, if a cooperative 
spirit prevails instead, can assist each other 
enormously. 

Let me conclude my remarks by identifying one 
major benefit of the growth of electronic 
information, then a major cost, and then a major 
change in patterns of scholarship. The benefit 
is this: increasing reliance on information 
accessed and obtained electronically offers a 
potential solution to the impending 
catastrophe that seemed bound to result from 
increasing faculty demands for specialized 
research materials, on the one side, and 
spiraling costs of journals and monographs, on 
the other. By judicious and cost-effective 
substitution of electronic resources for print 
materials, both library resources and faculty 
research opportunities can expand without 
breaking the budget. Or, to put it differently: 
in the electronic age, the new university library 
can be ten times larger on the inside than it is on 
the outside. 

The cost that I have in mind may seem almost 
too insignificant to mention, but it is one that 
has troubled me in recent weeks as I evaluated 
research leave proposals from my colleagues. 
Increased electronic access to research resources 
greatly diminishes the incentive to leave one's 
academic home to conduct research. But the 
experience of perusing documents unearthed by 



Gopher is altogether different from that of 
arranging a visiting appointment and 
conducting research in another academic 
community. The Internet is only one of many 
factors conspiring against the traditional 
sabbatical away from home. Others include 
the weak dollar, the two-career marriage, and 
cutbacks at the institutional and the national 
level in research and travel support. But the 
Internet plays a role, too, in making it too easy 
to stay home and thus to miss the stimulation of 
new colleagues and surroundings. 

And what is the change in scholarly habits? It 
is a major shift in ways of creatively wasting 
time. In the old library, you would look along 
the shelves for the book you wanted, pull out 
two or three others with intriguing titles, and 
— from time to time — from such distractions 
would come important new insights. The very 
proximity of books on the shelf served to 
suggest relationships and new perspectives. 
Gopher*s shelves are far more easily traversed 
from one end of the world of knowledge to the 
other in a few keystrokes. Idle wanderings in 
the electronic stacks may lead to strange and 
unfamiliar juxtapositions, and seemingly 
wasted time may yield very different results 
than when information is arranged on physical 
shelves. 

Some may fear that the electronic information 
revolution will render obsolete the skilled 
guides who now aid with information access: 
the librarians who help users find relevant 
reference works and resources, the publishers 
who both select and shape research results, the 
senior scholars whose work helps others assess 
emerging lines of investigation. When 
information is so readily gathered from the 
corners of the intellectual earth by one person 
at a screen, library staff may be reduced to 
maintaining software and aiding novices, 
rather than lending expert assistance to 
advanced researchers. Publishers may simply 
turn from scholarly publication to other 
endeavors as researchers post their results on 
networks and refine them through frequent 
communication. 

But this fear is, I think, unfounded - just as it 
was unrealistic to expect that installing cash 
machines would put bank tellers out of work. 
There are still lines for the tellers, after all - 
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for the simple reason that not everything we 
need from a bank can be provided by a machine. 
Sometimes we need to complete a complicated 
transaction, or correct a mistake, or simply talk 
to a human being about how to do something. 
For similar reasons, in information retrieval, 
we will always need interpreters, evaluators, 
and guides, even if our more routine needs will 
be met more efficiently by typing at a terminal. 
The revolution in electronic information will be 
less a revolution than an evolution in roles for 
the academic community. 

Six weeks ago I was in Xi'an, China, and saw 
there what must surely be the ultimate hard- 
copy backup system. In the ninth century the 
emperor decided to make an authoritative copy 
of the Confucian texts and the Spring and 
Autumn Annals, a history of China, and had 
the entire text inscribed on 140 large stone 
tablets, each of the 560,000 characters verified 
for accuracy by leading scholars. (Half a mega- 
ideogram, was the term the' emperor's MIS 
director probably used.) The stone, steles still 
stand in the Confucian temple of the ancient 
capital, where they were placed in the 
eleventh century. Storage does not get any more 
archival than that. 

When I studied the classic texts of Western 
philosophy in graduate school, I had my own 
printed copy to consult. But the means I would 
use to search for a passage were not very 
different from the methods of a scholar in the 
emperor's court— skimming through the text, 
consulting my notes, looking for the right 
passage. Today, if a graduate student has a 
computer and a few hundred dollars, she can 
search the whole Platonic corpus in a few 
minutes, and call up relevant passages from 
Sophocles and Aristophanes in a few more. Yet 
even when the whole Western and Eastern 
cultural patrimony has been mounted in a 
digital chip incorporated into everyone's 
pocket cellular telephone, the need for 
explanation, interpretation, and conversation 
will remain, and it will not be met by machines. 
We will still be lining up for the teller 
windows. 



Redesigning, Not Reinventing, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 



Joseph J. Esposito, President 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Publishing Group 



I would like to begin by thanking Ann Okerson 
for inviting me to speak here today. Last year 
I had the privilege of attending another 
meeting of this group and spoke about some of 
Britannica's plans for electronic publishing. 
Part of what I want to talk about today 
represents something of a status report on some 
of our projects. I would also like to extend my 
remarks, if I may, to other aspects of our 
strategy, in part because we are beginning to see 
at Britannica how digital media will affect our 
entire operation: how we develop products, 
how we distribute them, and the economics of 
being in the business of publishing 
intellectually serious works. 

When Britannica first began to look into 
electronic publishing, we started with the 
obvious assumption: an electronic version of 
Encyclopedia Britannica should be more or less 
similar to the print version, that is, it would 
have the same number of words, and, if we 
could clear the rights and the technology was 
compliant, it would have all the pictures as 
well. Later we began to think of multimedia: 
we would add audio and video to the product 
and make the electronic Encyclopedia 
Britannica in isome respects superior to the 
print version. At this point, someone jumped up 
and said, let's make it even bigger! So we put 
together some plans to add new articles to the 
encyclopedia, since the constraints print puts on 
length do not apply to digital media. 

In retrospect, all of this early planning seems 
touchingly naive. What we had been assuming 
was that electronic versions would essentially 
replace print versions. We assumed that for all 
the changes in media, our contributors would 
still write articles the same way, the articles 
would be edited the same way, and the product 
would be marketed and distributed the same 



way. It did not occur to us until much later that 
our entire business would be destabilized. New 
media challenges every aspect of the 
publishing process, from product design to 
pricing to distribution. We soon realized that 
creating an electronic encyclopedia was the 
least of our problems. Coming up with a new 
business model was the real headache. 

Some people were thinking abouf these things 
long before we were. As we sit here a great 
drama is being played out in the pages of the 
Wall Street Journal, It is the drama of 
convergence . that Nicholas Negroponte 
predicted would take place. The convergence is 
of various industries computers, 
telecommunications, and publishing — which 
heretofore were thought of as separate and 
distinct but now are believed to be linked in an 
age screaming for information. The drama 
takes the form of mergers and acquisitions. 
Paramount attempts to merge with Viacom, but 
the marriage is interrupted by Barry Diller of 
QVC; but before that battle is completed, 
Diller's backer, John Malone, sells out to Bell 
Atlantic. In the meantime, Nynex takes a 
position with Viacom, the Newhouse family 
teams up with Diller, and Bell South also dips 
into its pockets to help Diller steal the bride on 
her way to the altar. Meanwhile, back at the 
ranch, U.S. West has invested in Time Warner, 
Microsoft is in league with General Instruments, 
and AT&T's Robert Kavner has pronounced 
that "content is king." The gods walk the ejrth 
and mere mortals must stay out of the way or be 
crushed underfoot. 

What is certain is that if the bride is 
Paramount, the price for her hand is way out of 
proportion to her charms. In fact, the merger of 
Telecommunications, Inc, and Bell Atlantic is 
worth over $30 billion, significantly more than 
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the entire Hollywood film industry. So clearly 
the bets that are being placed are for more than 
the right to deliver Eddie Murphy and Arnold 
Schwarzenegger movies into everybody's home. 
Nor can the book publishing industry make up 
the difference: with total revenue of under $20 
billion, the entire U.S. book publishing 
industry is a tiny mole on the backside of the 
communications industry. No, there is 
something mighty peculiar going on. 

What is going on is a calculated gamble: the bet 
is that a huge number of information services, 
most of which are not even invented yet, will 
come into being to fill the national data 
highway. After the big boys tie up the rights 
to Hollywood movies, television reruns, and 
sporting events, they will come looking for more 
specialized wares. It appears that we will 
soon see the creation of the scholar's channel. 
Yes, our worst fears - or dreams — may be 
realized, and networks, desperate for 
programming, may soon try to acquire 
university presses or Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
We may someday find that the world's largest 
research library is a division of Time Warner. 

We can argue whether this is a good thing or a 
bad thing, but it is certain that, good or bad, all 
publishers, even academic ones, have to be 
prepared for this state of affairs. At 
Britannica, we began to prepare a product that 
would make Encyclopedia Britannica 
available online. The name of this product is, 
predictably, EB Online, It is in alpha testing 
now and will become available in September 
1994. 

Our first idea for EB Online was to create a 
text-only version of the encyclopedia and 
install it on campus networks. The reason that 
the initial release would be text-only is that 
most computers on campus networks are actually 
dumb terminals, and even the computers that 
could support a graphics interface generally run 
in VT 100 emulation mode. So the academic 
world was not ready for multimedia, and even 
though things are progressing, that is still 
largely true today. 

Eliminating the illustrations from 
Encyclopedia Britannica was not something we 
were eager to do. There are 23,000 illustrations 
in the encyclopedia, many more than are in 



most books dedicated to the pictorial arts, and 
to drop all those images meant diminishing the 
editorial quality of the product. But even 
harder to give up than the illustrations are the 
so-called embedded graphics that cannot be 
displayed on dumb terminals. Embedded 
graphics include such things as special 
characters, musical notation, and 
mathematical symbols. Ten percent of the 
encyclopedia's articles would be affected. 

What happened next caught me completely by 
surprise. We did a survey of people working in 
the academic library community and were told 
that graphics could wait; the important thing 
was to make EB available online as soon as 
possible. Our respondents said that the 
primary thing was the 90% of the articles that 
did not have special graphics, and that the 
academic library world could wait for graphics 
until the installed hardware base improved. 

I was astonished by this market research for a 
number of reasons. First of all, it was 
heartening to see that some people still 
subscribed to the primacy of text and that 
Mario and His Brothers have not set the 
standards for academic publishing. Secondly, 
it was gratifying to learn that there was a 
strong pent-up demand for having EB made 
available in electronic form. (It would be an 
understatement to say that this was 
gratifying.) But the third point is the most 
important of all: the level of sophistication 
concerning electronic publishing in the 
academic world was far beyond anything we 
had anticipated. We were very proud of 
ourselves to have thought to ask. 

So we made the decision to roll out EB Online in 
stages. The first version, 1.0, will be ASCII, or 
text-only; Version 1.1 will support at least the 
Microsoft Windows graphics display; 1.2 will 
support the Apple Macintosh; and 1.3 will 
support Sun Microsystems* platform X. Our first 
lesson in electronic publishing was that we 
could allow our products to evolve with the 
marketplace and that our customers would work 
with us to help us evolve. 

While we were working on these questions, we 
were also tackling the problem of getting the 
encyclopedia onto a university network. We 
began to work with the University of Chicago, 
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with which Encyclopaedia Britannica has a 
longstanding relationship. And then we ran 
into a big, big problem: we discovered that to 
install the database would cost us about ten 
times more than we could hope to earn in 
licensing fees. This meant that from an 
investment point of view, it would take ten 
years for us to break even. We are all in favor 
of long-term thinking, but this was simply 
unacceptable. 

It was when we withdrew from the battle to 
lick our wounds that we discovered Internet. 
We realized that if we could make 
Encyclopedia Britannica available via 
Internet, we would not have to install it onto 
every interested campus network. Instead, we 
could develop the product once, and then sell 
subscriptions to colleges with Internet access. 

This is precisely what we are doing. EB Online 
will run on a* WAIS, Inc. server, which supports 
the Z39.50 protocol. If those technical terms 
sound like gibberish to you, fear not. All they 
mean is that we are using a widely accepted 
standard for Internet access. Our system is up 
and running now. In January we will set up the 
first beta site at the University of California 
at San Diego. We are seeking to identify two or 
three other beta sites now. The product will be 
completed by early summer. By using the 
WA1S software, we will reduce our costs to a 
fraction of the first plan. These savings will be 
reflected in our pricing. Currently a print set of 
Encyclopedia Britannica costs around $1,500, 
but the online service will only cost about $1 per 
student subscriber. 

Before going any further on EB's plans, I want to 
return for a moment to the merger of Bell 
Atlantic and TCI. As I said before, in 1993 
anyone who wants EB has to pay $1,500 or more 
for it. Soon, because of the creation of a 
national data highway, the cost of information 
will plummet. Not many people can afford the 
$1,500 for EB; we reach about 100,000 customers 
a year. With substantially lower costs, we 
could make EB available to many more people. 
Now, I do not want to suggest that universal 
access to EB will cure all the world's social and 
political problems, but on the other hand, I do 
not think it can hurt. For this reason, I do not 
begrudge John Malone his billions, as long as 
the distribution infrastructure he is creating is 
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made available to us without prejudice and for 
a fee that we can afford. If that means that 
Arnold Schwarzenegger will in effect be 
helping to make more widespread 
dissemination of EB possible, than I am all for 
Arnold Schwarzenegger. 

There is a tendency, I believe, for people 
involved with electronic publishing to think in 
terms, of ultimate solutions. EB Online 
potentially is one of these ultimate solutions. 
Ultimately, everyone everywhere will have 
access to the global telecommunications 
network. Unfortunately, most people don't live 
in ultimate places; they live in stopping-points 
along the way, places like Bayonne, New 
Jersey and Morton Grove, Illinois. Our 
experience is local and particular, and it would 
be unrealistic to expect everyone to have access 
to EB Online. For that matter, we know that 
some people who could have access to a network 
wouldn't want to use it, so it is important for us 
to develop a strategy to reach these people as 
well. 

This was a startling conclusion for us at 
Britannica for the simple reason that, for the 
first time, we understood that in the future - 
and that future is 1994 - there would not be a 
single edition or version of EB; rather there 
would be multiple versions, the form of each 
tailored to customers' needs, wants, and access. 
EB would no longer be a literal artifact, a set of 
32 volumes in handsome bindings; it would now 
be a database, or a knowledgebase, that exists 
in some abstract way as a potential product, a 
product that becomes actual or is given form 
only when a particular market opportunity 
comes calling. This is unsettling; it sounds like 
mysticism or quantum mechanics: suddenly EB 
doesn't seem so solid. 

Although n>y colleagues are not united on this 
issue, some members of the Britannica staff are 
forging ahead to come up with multiple EBs. 1 
will anticipate a question and say that, yes, 
indeed, there is internal opposition every step 
of the way. Some members of the Board of 
Editors are outraged that we are tampering 
with our patrimony; some members of the direct 
sales force are annoyed that we are tampering 
with their paychecks. But we will proceed 
until we get fired; and that is not so bad, 
because we are confident that the people who 
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replace us will study the situation and 
independently come to the same conclusions. At 
the outbreak of a fire, everyone independently 
concludes that it is time to get to the exit. 

One of the new electronic editions of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica we are creating is 
called the Britannica Instant Research System. 
Some of you may already be familiar with this 
product. One of my colleagues will be 
demonstrating it here tomorrow morning. The 
Britannica Instant Research System represents 
a different implementation of the E B 
database. It can run on a powerful personal 
computer or on a local area network; Internet 
access is not required. 

We began to work on the Research System 
about a year-and-a-half ago. Actually, the 
project grew out of a scandal. I imagine most of 
the people here have heard about this. A 
politically motivated couple in Texas began to 
fact-check textbooks to undermine their 
publishers' credibility. No major publisher 
was spared. Some of the errors this couple 
found were outrageous. For example, one 
textbook asserted that the Korean War ended 
when President Harry Truman dropped the 
atomic bomb. Another textbook was found to 
have 500 errors! The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
editors saw that all the errors that were being 
reported in the press could have been corrected 
simply by looking things up in Britannica, but 
the textbook publishers told us that they did 
not have the time or money to do proper fact- 
checking. 

Thus was born what we originally called the 
Britannica Fact-checking System and now call 
the Britannica Instant Research System. The 
aim of the product is to provide a highly 
efficient way to look up information in 
Britannica, We have tested this product 
extensively. Perhaps the most interesting 
thing we have discovered is that electronics 
reduces the time and cost of fact-checking by 
70%. We also tested the product against some 
textbooks. For example, we fact-checked the 
book. I mentioned earlier that had 500 
mistakes. We found 700. Just think what your 
kids are reading when they go to school! 

The textbook scandal made us redefine our 
strategy once again. We realized that we could 



take the same content — in this case the text of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica—- and package it in 
different ways for different users. The Instant 
Research System is designed for high 
productivity; it is intended for people who 
have to look up a fact quickly and then turn to 
something else, or perhaps look up another 
fact. The system is not designed for reading 
long articles; for such an application, nothing 
beats a book. 

With productivity in mind, we made some 
important decisions about the design of the 
Britannica Instant Research System. First, we 
determined that this product should be run off 
of a hard disk or server and not from a CD ROM 
drive in order to make the access time as fast as 
possible. Secondly, and for the same reason, we 
designed the product for a 486 machine running 
Microsoft Windows. It should be obvious to 
people who know their computers that these 
hardware requirements go far beyond what 
most people have at home. Which leads us to a 
third strategic decision. We determined that 
we wanted to position Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, or at least this particular version of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, as a tool for 
professionals. This was a very big change for 
us, as encyclopedias are traditionally sold as 
homework helpers for school children. There is 
something amusing about an 8-year old using 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica to do homework, 
but, of course, if your children are as bright as 
mine, you probably made EB available to them 
before they entered kindergarten. 

Suddenly, the solitary Encyclopaedia 
Britannica has three incarnations: the 
traditional print set, which is sold to families 
and libraries; EB Online, which is designed for 
campus networks; and the Britannica Instant 
Research System, which will be used by 
businesses for research and to fact-check 
documents, and by librarians to service their 
clients' queries. Digital media make the 
multiplicity of implementations possible. And 
more versions are in the works. For example, we 
are now discussing the possibility of building 
Encyclopaedia Britannica into a publishing 
system, where it could reside with such other 
worthy titles as the Chicago Manual and 
Merriam-Webster's International Dictionary; 
and we have found an entirely new avenue for 
Encyclopaedia Britannica in the world of 
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artificial intelligence, where it is being used to 
train neural network software. We now view 
every potential customer as an opportunity to 
reinvent Encyclopedia Britannica. 

But in fact we are not reinventing Britannica; 
what we are doing is changing the way the 
information is delivered. The print version has 
text; EB Online has text: and it is the same text. 
The encyclopedia may be more useful in one 
medium than in another for certain things, but 
it is still the same encyclopedia. I am fortunate 
enough to have both print and electronic 
versions accessible to me, and I use both. I use 
the computer version for look-up and reference; 
I use the print version when I want to read 
something at length. Actually, I have three, 
versions: I also have a copy of the 11th edition 
in my office, which I use solely to impress 
intellectual snobs who come to visit, I am, of 
course, being facetious, but we shouldn't forget 
that books can have an almost talismanic or 
ritualistic quality: they can be sacred objects, 
and they serve to sanctify the individual who 
can claim ownership of them. 

We are not reinventing EB, though we are 
changing its medium; we are not reinventing EB, 
but we are changing its form; we are not 
reinventing EB, but we are taking it from the 
sacred to the profane; we are not reinventing 
EB, but in some ineluctable fashion we have 
changed its meaning. At what point do we say 
that even though we have not reinvented the 
encyclopedia, we have, through the 
accumulation of so many formal changes, done 
something that we may as well call 
reinvention? 

At seme point in working with digital media, 
the media begin to strike back. A CD ROM may 
at first submit quietly to having the text of a 
print product poured onto it, but at some point it 
begins to reshape that text. Suddenly, it is not 
the same text any more. The medium is not 
passive; it serves to define its content. 

This is an unsettling thought. When you are 
dealing with an attempt to summarize the 
world's knowledge, as we are at Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, the implication is that we are 
somehow changing knowledge itself. We would 
prefer not to be that ambitious. On the other 
hand, it may be naive for us to think that an 



encyclopedia, or any intellectual artifact for 
that matter, somehow stands outside of time. 
Encyclopedias and a view of knowledge are, of 
course, expressions of a particular era, and for 
the multi-volume print encyclopedia and the 
world view it implies, it is a bygone era. An 
electronic encyclopedia is both an 
accommodation to changing times and an 
artifact that will serve to change the times. 

As we look down the road at future 
publications, we see the form of an 
encyclopedia becoming increasingly spatial, 
and by implication, our notion of knowledge is 
becoming increasingly spatial as well. We do 
not scorn chronology or alphabetization; but 
these ways of ordering events and ideas no 
longer seem so incontrovertible, so natural. We 
see the form of an encyclopedia becoming more 
and more atomistic, more and more suited to 
electronic search and retrieval; and we wonder 
what that says about knowledge itself. Formal 
changes beget substantive changes; in a 
language whose form includes no transitive 
verbs, no one can ever kick the bucket. We do 
not believe we have even begun to scratch the 
surface of the implications of digital media, 
but we do know that everything is getting 
curiouser and curiouser. 
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AAUP Gophers Invade the 

Internet 



Chuck Creesy 
Computer Administrator 
Princeton University Press 



It was just over a year ago, shortly before the 
last ARL/AAUP Symposium, that Nebraska 
became the first university press to put a 
searchable catalog of its books online. To be 
sure, Nebraska did not use Gopher, though it 
plans to switch to Gopher as soon as it can. The 
first Gopher-based online press catalog was 
created, appropriately enough, at Minnesota. 
Several other university presses soon followed 
— taking advantage of their parent 
institutions' campus-wide information systems, 
which is a good thing to do if you can. 

This past September - such a long time ago - 
Chicago became the first university press to 
mount its own Gopher server on the Internet. A 
few days later Princeton followed suit. In the 
beginning, we weren't ready to put our catalog 
online, so we built a menu pointing to all of the 
other academic press online catalogs. (This 
went through several iterations before we got it 
right, as can be attested by readers of the. 
AAUP List.) Initially, our menu pointed to just 
the aforementioned presses plus British 
Columbia, Illinois, Johns Hopkins, MIT and 
Rutgers, but it quickly grew. Moreover, a 
growing number of other Gophers began pointing 
to our menu as a route to University Press Online 
Catalogs, or created their own versions of it. 

Why Gopher? 

Of the thirteen North American university 
presses that had catalogs on the Internet as of 
last month, eleven had chosen to use Gopher. 
Why? For starters, in the two years since it 
was developed at the University of Minnesota, 
Gopher has become the most popular vehicle 
for campus information systems across the 



country. As of November 1, more than 2900 
public Gopher servers were at work on the 
Internet Because of its power and ease of 
operation, more and more people are using 
Gopher as an "Internet Browser" or tool for 
navigating their way through and finding 
information in this still largely uncharted 
mother of all networks. And as a practical 
matter, there is a pool of expertise at most 
universities to draw upon for assistance in 
setting up a Gopher-based catalog. 

What makes Gopher even more useful as a 
research tool is the availability of Veronica 
search engines (the name was intended to 
complement a similar indexing system called 
Archie - archive without the "v" -- used for 
locating files in FTP sites). The Veronica 
indexers scan the entire Gopher universe twice 
a month and catalog every directory and file 
listing. These indexes are transmitted to a 
half-dozen central Veronica search engines 
around the globe that can be accessed by any 
Gopher user on the Internet. A boolean search 
on Veronica produces a menu pointing to all the 
"hits" found; the user can then follow the 
pointers that seem most promising to their 
source. 

Automatic Union Catalog 

Consequently, all a university press has to do is 
construct its online catalog so that every book is 
listed in files containing the relevant 
bibliographic data and organize it so that the 
files are listed on menus with the authors and 
titles in the item descriptions. Then when the 
Veronica indexer makes its scan, it in effect 
constructs a union catalog of all participating 
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university presses. To take a Princeton 
example, if you go to any of the Veronica search 
engines that have indexed university press 
Gophers and search for "Woodrow Wilson," you 
will get a list of all 69 volumes of the Woodrow 
Wilson Papers published by Princeton, along 
with many other references to the 28th 
President. (As of this writing, six Veronica 
sites have picked up university press listings: 
PSI in California, NYSERNET in New York, 
University of Manchester in Britain, 
University of Cologne in Germany, University 
of Pisa in Italy, and SUNET in Sweden.) 

As in the above example, Veronica searches 
will mix hits on university press books with 
many other kinds of listings. This is 
advantageous inasmuch as a scholar using 
Veronica to look for information about a certain 
subject can hardly avoid encountering relevant 
university press titles. But if one is looking 
only for books, the results of a Veronica search 
will be somewhat cluttered. This is where 
another search tool comes into play: it is called 
Jughead and, as the name implies, it is' a kind 
of limited Veronica. Whereas Veronica 
searches all of Gopherspace, Jughead can be 
made to index and search only a predefined 
portion of it-such as all university press online 
catalogs— filtering out everything else. 

AAUP Server 

Thanks to the efforts of Bruce Barton at the 
University of Chicago Press, there is now a 
Jughead devoted exclusively to the AAUP 
universe. It can be accessed from the Chicago 
Press Gopher (go to the "Catalogs from Other 
Presses" menu) or from the Princeton University 
Press Gopher (go to the "Online Academic Press 
Catalogs" menu) or from any other Gopher 
server that points to either of these. Before 
long, we hope to have more AAUP Jughead 
search engines at other locations, which will 
increase users' chances of getting through when 
traffic is heavy. 

Furthermore, we are very close now to 
establishing a central AAUP server that will 
provide an online catalog of all the books in 
print of all the member presses. The exact 
configuration remains to be worked out, but the 
idea is to create a comprehensive "union 
catalog" that would enable one-stop shopping 



as well as separate access points so that each 
press could have its own individual catalog on 
the central server. This Gopher would supply 
basic bibliographic data for all AAUP members 
with optional pointers to their own Gophers, 
and member presses would be able to add 
supplementary detail (such as catalog blurbs, 
tables of contents, abstracts, reviewers' quotes, 
etc.) and perhaps even to build more elaborate 
menu structures. The server would also furnish 
full-text indexing and search capability for 
such descriptive matter, and some kind of 
order-form mechanism. 

An online catalog should not be viewed as an 
end in itself, but rather as a beginning: what we 
have here is a viable means for delivering 
electronic product in the future (and I use the 
vague word "product" because we have only the 
vaguest idea yet what forms of information we 
will be delivering). This delivery mechanism 
will become more sophisticated and will offer 
more features — including a secure means for 
billing to credit card numbers. And to judge from 
the current scramble of cable operators, 
telephone companies, and media giants, it will 
not be long before we can deliver efficiently to 
home as well as office. 

A Peek Under the Hood 

For those who are new to this technology, it 
might be helpful here to elaborate a bit about 
what is actually going on when one Gopher 
points to another. The key to Gopher's 
client/server architecture is that the server 
does not have to "hold state" for its clients, 
which minimizes both the amount of computing 
power and the amount of network bandwidth 
required. That is, when a user (client) calls up 
or follows a pointer to a Gopher host (server), it 
in effect sends a single message (called a 
selector, a request to have something sent back). 
The server responds by sending back the 
requested item (typically a file or a menu of 
pointers to other items) and closes the 
connection. The user can then think as long as 
he wants before sending his next request, for he 
is not putting any load on any server or any 
traffic on any cable. 

The client software retains each menu as the 
user picks his way through the tree of 
directories. Behind each item description that 
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he sees on his display screen is the associated 
pointer. It consists of a numerical code 
indicating the type of item listed (0 for file, 1 
for directory, etc.), the text describing the item, 
the path to the drive and directory where the 
item is stored, the address of the host server, 
and the port on that machine to which the 
connection must be made. When the user 
chooses the item he wants, typically by 
clicking it with a mouse, a signal is sent to the 
associated host server, via the designated port, 
transmitting the desired selector. It's almost 
that simple. 

The elegance lies in the combination of ease of 
navigation and the economy of demand on 
network as well as local machine resources. 
Mark P. McCahill, the Gopher project leader at 
Minnesota, has dubbed it variously "Internet 
Duct Tape" and "the Finger protocol on 
steroids." The beauty derives also from its 
flexibility: at the server end, one can build any 
structure of menus pointing to resources and 
directories of files for reading or downloading. 
If the information you want to make available 
in your online catalog already exists in a 
database, it should be possible to write routines 
that will automatically generate both the 
menus and the text files. (We did this at 
Princeton using FoxPro and we have posted an 
annotated version of the code in a "Developer's 
Toolbox" on our Gopher for anyone who is 
interested.) 

Putting Together Tinker Toys 

UNIX Gopher servers create menus by reading 
the designated directories and then adding in 
other pointers and more elaborate item 
descriptions as indicated in associated "link" 
and "cap" files. The Macintosh Gopher server 
makes the process of building menus even more 
transparent: you just go out and grab bookmarks 
and drop them into your menu structures 
(defined by file folders) as desired. This 
amounts to assembling what McCahill has 
described as an "Internet Convenience Store" 
(he also says, "If you build a good organization, 
they will come.") Looking at it from the other 
side, you can put together menus of selected 
Internet resources in whatever pattern is most 
convenient for your staff to access them. 



You do not need a big machine to mount a 
Gopher server, though you do need to have a 
direct connection to the Internet. Some of 
Minnesota's top level servers run on old Mac Ilsi 
(25 Mhz) boxes; in the PC realm, a 386 machine 
is adequate (in both cases, you want to pop in as 
much memory as you can afford). If you don't 
have a computer specialist on your staff, you 
probably will need some technical help but, as 
noted above, that should be available at most 
universities these days. Indeed, you may want 
to leave all the technical details to your 
university's computer service department and 
just specify the menu structure you want and 
provide the data files. Most university press 
Gophers are installed on machines being run 
and maintained by their parent institutions. 

While you can get by with a Mac or a PC, if you 
are at all ambitious about your Gopher, you 
will want to run it on UNIX, because that is 
where the primary development effort is being 
made and that is where the most tools are. You 
can run Apple's UNIX (known as A/UX) on a 
Mac, and there are several UNIX options for 
486 machines, such as Linux (which is free) or 
NextStep. Client and server software and 
documentation for UNIX and native Macintosh 
are available through boombox.micro.umn.edu. 

GopherPlus 

A second-generation protocol, called 
GopherPlus, has recently been implemented to 
varying degrees in different clients arid servers 
for the various platforms (principally UNIX, 
Mac, PC, and VMS). Among the new features it 
offers is a facility enabling users to fill out 
order forms and leave them posted at the host 
server— an addition of obvious utility for 
university press online catalogs. Other 
improvements over the first generation include: 

• retrieval of more kinds of non-text 
items, including many graphics 
formats 

• alternative representations (or 
VIEWS) of a document, besides plain 
text, such as postscript or word- 
processor-specific formats, or even 
foreign-language translations 
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• multiple attributes associated with 
an item (name of administrator, time 
of last modification, abstract of 
contents, etc.) 

• more efficient binary transfer 

• ability for client to send data to 
server 

• server-defined forms (to be filled in 
by client user) 

• better error reporting and handling 

• easier indexing capabilities 

• a place for authentication techniques 
(still under development) 

The UNIX GopherPlus server, which is now up 
to version 2.10, supports full-text search (WAIS 
or NeXT) and an integrated gateway to WAIS 
and FTP. It comes with a Perl script called 
go4gw that will automatically connect to 
Archie, USENET, Finger/Whois, Webster, 
Netfind, and other services. It is also capable 
of fanning out parallel searches to more than 
one server. 



University Presses Innovate 
With Internet Book Catalogs 



Nancy Duxbury 

Canadian Centre for Studies in Publishing, Simon Fraser University 

and University of British Columbia Press 



Why Catalogs on the Internet? 

Much more than a marketing tool, an online 
catalog is a press's main presence on the 
Internet and the hub of its electronic 
communication. It promotes both a press's books 
and the press itself, and promises a range of 
benefits to the press and its customers. The 
descriptive information placed in an online 
catalog can be more substantial and more useful 
than that in print catalogs and brochures, 
promising improved title marketing, according 
to Kathleen Ketterman, marketing manager of 
Indiana University Press, and Peter Milroy, 
director of UBC Press. Lisa Freeman, director of 
the University of Minnesota Press, says that an 
online catalog can make the press's interest in 
e-issues known to gopher developers and others 
on computer networks (including librarians), 
introduce the Internet and gopher technology to 
press staff, be used as an in-house reference tool, 
diminish demands on customer service staff, 
and, ideally, generate sales. 

Showing the university community that 
university presses are "hip to the e-world" is 
important. This perception makes an online 
catalog an important acquisitions tool. Online 
catalogs encourage active press participation on 
the Internet, and are key to further electronic 
network projects. Already, some presses offer 
book chapters, journal article abstracts, and 
digitized images through their catalogs. 

At this time, fifteen university presses have 
established online catalogs: 

Edinburgh University 

Johns Hopkins University Press (JHUP) 

Harvard Business School 

Harvard University Press 

Lehigh University Press 



MIT Press 

Princeton University Press 
Rutgers University Press 
SUNY Press 

University of Arizona Press 
University of British Columbia Press 
University of Chicago Press 
University of Illinois Press 
University of Minnesota Press 
University of Nebraska Press 

As well, several commercial publishers have 
online catalogs, including Addison-Wesley, 
Meckler Publishing Company, O'Reilly & 
Associates, and Prentice-Hall. 

How does one find them? 

Online catalogs are accessed via a telnet 
command or a gopher menu. Telnet access 
requires the user to know the exact computer 
address of the catalog. Gopher access only 
requires the user to know the university's name 
and geographical location, although some 
presses are buried under multiple menus and /or 
located in categories not always intuitive to 
the user. 

What does the catalog teach about the press? 

Online catalogs typically offer information 
about the press itself, books and journals 
published, and ordering information. Press 
information, such as mailing addresses, phone 
numbers, e-mail addresses, contact names, and 
brief descriptions of editorial programs are 
available, although the amount of information 
available varies. UBC also offers detailed 
information directed at potential authors, 
including a description of the university press 
publishing process and format guidelines for 
submitting manuscripts and electronic files. 
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What book information is offered? 

Most online catalogs contain all books in print, 
although MIT and Harvard list only recent 
titles (1992-3). Book information is most 
commonly organized by subject, with titles 
listed alphabetically either by author or title 
within each category. As well, many contain a 
category for "recently published" books. 
Catalogs either have individual files for each 
title or list a number of titles in a file, which 
the user browses through until the searched-for 
title is found. 

All catalogs contain basic information such as 
the names of authors, full book title, ISBN 
numbers, sales restrictions if any, number of 
pages, format (paperback/cloth), price, and 
perhaps details about the type and quantity of 
illustrations. Most presses offer a description or 
summary of each title as well. Author profiles, 
review quotes, and tables of contents are 
available in some catalogs. 

What journal information is offered? 

Only MIT and JHU Presses mention journals in 
their online catalogs, and offer basic 
information such as title, editor, frequency of 
publication, a short descriptive blurb, 
addresses, and ordering information. JHUP also 
offers the table of contents and abstracts of 
articles via gopher and FTP prior to 
publication. 

How does one order press publications on the 
Internet? 

All presses offer basic ordering information and 
note means of access to the press, such as phone, 
fax, e-mail, and regular mail. UBC, Minnesota, 
MIT, and ORA accept orders via e-mail. In lieu 
of an e-mail ordering system, JHUP and 
Harvard offer an electronic ordering form 
which can be printed out and mailed or faxed to 
them. UBC offers an order form which can be e- 
mailed to the press. 

Locations of online catalogs 

On September 19th, Chuck Creesy of the 
Princeton University Press linked all the press 
catalogs above through a menu on the Princeton 



gopher, and Bruce Barton of the University of 
Chicago Press shortly followed suit. 

prompt> gopher.pupress.princeton.edu 
prompt> gopher-press.uchicago.edu 

Other gopher sites that take readers to the 
university press catalogs are: 

prompt>gopher ccat.sas.upenn.edu (University 
of Pennsylvania Center For Computer Analysis 
of Texts); prompt> gopher 

gopher.lib.virginia.edu (University of 
Virginia Library); and prompt>gopher 
gopher.usask.ca (University of Saskatchewan 
Library). 

In October, Bruce Barton also assembled the 
first Jughead index for all university press 
gophers, making the records searchable by 
words and combinations of words. The Jughead 
is available through both Chicago and 
Princeton. 

Nancy Duxbury UBC Press/Canadian Centre for 
Studies in Publishing, Simon Fraser University 
(duxbury@sfu.ca Duxbury) has spent the 1993 
summer semester in an internship at UBC press 
developing an online catalog and completing 
her Master of Publishing Degree from Simon 
Fraser University. She is beginning a Ph.D. in 
Communication at SFU this fall. 
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National Museum of American Art 
New Media Initiatives Project 



Steve Dietz 
Project Director 
National Museum of American Art 



The National museum of American Art 
(NMAA) is distributing text and images and 
providing online services via the commercial 
network American Online as part of a larger 
outreach via the "information highway." 

As part of its broad mandate for the "increase 
and diffusion of knowledge," one component of 
NMAA's national outreach effort is the 
delivery of published texts, digital images of 
art objects in the collection, and reference 
services/ two-way communication into homes 
and offices around the country via the wide 
area network, America Online. We view the 
commercial/consumer nature of the network to 
be not dissimilar to the trade titles of a 
university press list sold through chain 
bookstores. Our AOL outreach efforts will be 
complemented by similar efforts on the 
Internet, with on-site kiosks and CD-ROM 
products, alongside traditional print 
publishing. 

NMAA Online is a subset of Smithsonian 
Online and is the only museum participating as 
a whole in SI Online. NMAA provides 
resources in six areas. The main NMAA.Online 
screen has color icon-based access to the 
following areas (See screen shots and figures 
that correspond to most of these areas): 

"Welcome to NMAA" provides general 
information about the museum, including current 
exhibits, the museum's mission statement, and 
press releases and digitized press photos. 
(Figure 1) 

"Tour the Galleries" is a library of over 100 
downloadable digitized images of artworks in 
the collection. The library is subdivided into 
content areas such as "NMAA Collection 
Highlights" or "American Landscapes." Each 
image is presented at screen resolution (72 ppi) 



in 256 colors (8 bit, custom palette) and includes 
a copyright notice within the image itself. At 
the present time, these images cannot be 
viewed interactively and must be downloaded 
(approximately 8-20 minutes at 2400 baud) onto 
the users' hard drive. "Thumbnail catalogs" 
that only take 2-4 minutes to download up to 16 
images are also available in a reduced 16-color 
palette for previewing the images. Each image 
is in a GIF format, which can be read on either 
Mac or DOS/Windows platforms with an 
appropriate GIF viewer. Each image includes a 
full caption and extensive descriptive text as 
part of the download. (Figure 2) 

"Reference & Online Help" provides 
information about library and other database 
resources at NMAA. It is also used extensively 
for its online reference help, with a wide 
variety of questions being asked on a daily 
basis. This is one of the most used resources of 
NMAA Online. (Figure 3) 

"Publications" includes the complete text of 
Free Within Ourselves: African-American 
Artists in the Collection of the National 
Museum of American Art, by Regenia Perry, 
excerpted articles from our scholarly journal 
American Art (no images), the texts of various 
brochures and other published material, and a 
complete publications backlist catalog that 
people can order from. (Figure 4) 

"With Kids in Mind" reproduces various 
educational materials and can be used by 
teachers to help plan class visits to the 
museum. (Figure 5) 

"Art Talk" is our interactive area and includes 
a bulletin board for open discussion of museum- 
related topics with over 450 postings on more 
than 30 topics. There is also a weekly art quiz, 
an area to upload digitized versions of personal 
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artwork for review by a curator, and a live chat 
area is planned for real time interaction with 
curators, artists, authors, and other experts. 
(Figure 6) 

Results: NMAA Online became available at 
the end of September 1993. In the first three 
months, there have been over 10,000 downloads 



of NMAA GIFs (image files) and viewers have 
made approximately 40,457 "entries" into the 
NMAA Online area, spending approximately 
2,700 hours there. We are very encouraged by 
these results and view WANs as an important 
new way to "publish" information and make it 
easily available to anyone in the country with 
a computer, a modem, and a phone line. 
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The Hitchhiker's Guide to the U.S. Supreme Court 



Jerry Goldman 
Political Science Department 
Northwestern University 




The Hitchhiker's Guide to the U.S. Supreme 
Court (© 1993 Jerry Goldman) is a multimedia 
resource designed to provide novices and experts 
with information about the Supreme Court, the 



justices, and the constitutional decisions they 
render. The Hitchhiker's Guide uses text, 
images, video, and sound to convey this 
information. (Figure 1) 



Figure 1 
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The Guide is a set of HyperCard stacks offering 
users background information on all 107 justices 
(biographies, portraits, decisions, years of 
service, etc.). Justice information may be 
accessed through a unique time-driven search 
engine or by a simple alphabetical list. The 
justices may be searched through their "seats/' 



traversing the stack via predecessors and 
successors. (Figure 2) Many of the justices had 
an impact on constitutional law. The justice 
cards link to summaries of their significant 
constitutional opinions. (Figure 3) At the 
moment, the Guide contains over 700 such 



Figure 2 
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summaries. These cases represent all the 
constitutional opinions found in the leading 
constitutional law textbooks used in political 
science and law courses. Each summary (or 
brief) provides a statement of the facts, the 



constitutional question presented, the conclusion 
reached by the Court, and the vote of the 
justices. It is possible to access case summaries 
from the justice "cards" and it is possible to 
access the justice "cards" from the case 
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summaries. The cases are grouped by subject chronologically or alphabetically. (Figure 4) 

matter, but they can also be viewed 



Figure 4 




I am now working on some enhancements to 
make the Guide more useful. Each case will be 
linked to the full text of the Court's opinions. 
As users delve deeper into the stack, they will 
come to the actual words and arguments of the 
justices to illuminate the meaning of the 
Constitution. I have started to include 
selections from oral argument in key cases 
decided in the last 30 years. These sound clips 
give users a sense of the personalities and issues 
of constitutional adjudication (see, e.g., Ward 
i>. Rock Against Racism, Griswold v. 
Connecticut)* 1 have enhanced the justice 
biographies with video clips of recent 
confirmation hearings for Justices Thomas and 



Ginsburg and plan to do do the same for Justices 
Rehnquist, Scalia, Souter, and Kennedy. 

This summer, I added a QuickTime movie of the 
exterior and interior of the Supreme Court 
Building. With the cooperation of the 
Curator's Office, 1 have made a video of the 
courtroom and the conference room, as well as 
other locations inside and outside the building. 
I shall continue to edit and digitize these 
images to make the tour user-friendly and 
comprehensive. 

The Guide is built on a baseball metaphor. 
(Figure 5) Although it is not central to its use, 
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the stack contains something called the "Law- 
Baseball Quiz/' The Quiz originated with the 
late Robert Cover of Yale Law School. I have 
extended his vision to a large subset of the 
justices. The user might well find that "Play 
ball!" and "May it please the Court" have 
much in common. 

In its full version, The Guide will be distributed 
on CD-ROM, which is a cheap and stable 
medium. At the moment, the most likely 
targets for this work are libraries, 
departments, and media centers. However, the 
market for CD-ROM is expanding quickly. This 
year, there should be 4 million individuals 
with CD-ROM drives. By 1995, the number 
should surge to 15 million. Students enrolled in 
constitutional law (about 75,000 a year) would 
find The Guide helpful. Faculty would also 
find it handy for reference purposes and for 
classroom use. 

For more information on The Hitchhiker's 
Guide to the U.S. Supreme Court, contact: 

Jerry Goldman 

Political Science Department 
Northwestern University 
Evanstoa IL 60208 
708-491-2637 or 708-491-3525 
email: jgoldman@casbah.acns.nwu.edu 



Project Muse 



Susan Lewis 
Journals Administrative Manager 
The Johns Hopkins University Press 



In September 1993, the Johns Hopkins 
University Press, the Milton S. Eisenhower 
Library, and Homewood Academic Computing 
joined forces to launch Project Muse, an effort 
that will enable networked electronic access to 
the Press's scholarly journals. 

The goals of Project Muse are to make the 
journals of the Johns Hopkins University Press 
available to students and researchers from 
their networked desktop computers; create an e- 
journal environment that is powerful, elegant, 
and easy to use; and determine amount and 
types of usage for an access and costing model. 

The first phase of the project will be a pilot 
demonstration consisting of current issues of 
Configurations, MLN (Modern Language 
Notes), and ELH (English Literary History). In 
February of 1994, the fully formatted text of 
these journals will be available to the JHU 
community via online access to the library's 
server. Features include subject, title, and 
author indexes, as well as instant links to 
tables of contents and endnotes. Users will also 
be able to add voice and textual annotations 
and download PostScript files for printing. 

A public unveiling of Project Muse will be held 
on February 15, 1994, in the electronic classroom 
of the Milton S. Eisenhower Library. After 
sufficient data have been gathered from the 
demonstration project, the JHU team will mount 
all forty-two of the Press's journals in math, 
the humanities, and the social sciences. These 
issues will appear on a prepublication basis and 
will be available electronically a few weeks in 
advance of the printed version. 

Project Muse is being created with Mosaic 
client/server software developed by the 
National Center for Supercomputing 
Applications. Client software is available for 



the Unix, Windows, and Macintosh operating 
environments, allowing networked users to 
access the journals with a variety of operating 
systems. 

Mosaic software is designed to display text 
that has been tagged or coded, in HTML 
(HyperText MarkupLanguage). These codes 
enable the creator to embedhidden commands in 
the text for both display and "links" to other 
parts of the document, as well as to outside text, 
graphics, sound, video, etc., regardless of where 
these items are located on the network. To save 
time and labor, the team is using a unique 
process for text markup. This process entails 
running a program that automatically 
translates PostScript files to HTML-tagged 
files. 

For further information, contact Todd Kelley, 
Eisenhower Library 
(kelley@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu), or Susan Lewis, 
The Johns Hopkins University Press 
(suelewis@jhuvm.hcf.jhu.edu). 

[ED. Note: the Project Muse presentation at the 
Symposium was made by Scott Bennett, R. 
Champlain and Debbie Sheridan Director, 
Milton S. Eisenhower Library, The Johns 
Hopkins University.] 
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Welcome to Project JANUS 
The Columbia Law School Digital Library 



Kent McKeever 
Associate Law Librarian 
Columbia University Law Library 



What is Project JANUS? 

Project JANUS is a five-year prototype digital 
library which utilizes the power of a 
massively parallel supercomputer to provide 
users with access to texts, images, sound and 
video from remote and local workstations, 
through advanced, user-friendly search and 
retrieval software, Project JANUS began in 
1990 in response to a request by the Columbia 
Board of Trustees for the Law Library to 
evaluate alternative modes of library access 
which utilized new technologies in lieu of 
physical expansion of library space. Research 
by Law Librarian James Hoover and then 
Director of Computer Systems and Research 
Willem Scholten led them to the ideas of 
coupling massively parallel supercomputing, 
state of the art imaging, WAIS (Wide Area 
Information Servers) and free text searching to 
build a "virtual library" - the library of the 
future. 

In November of 1992, a Connection Machine 2 
supercomputer, on loan from Thinking 
Machines, was installed in the Columbia Law 
Library for Project JANUS, making Columbia 
Law Library the first library to install a 
supercomputer. 

JANUS allows users to search for words, 
phrases or whole paragraphs in multi-gigabyte 
databases. Integration of new imaging 
technology offers a valuable tool for archival 
preservation, and the powerful search engine 
offers users full access to text contained in 
images. As the JANUS project is developed 
users will be able to have access to tens of 
thousands of books, both archival and current 
copyrighted editions. In addition, JANUS is a 
means of preservation and enhanced access to 
significant archival collections such as the 
Perlin Papers (the Rosenberg/Sobell FBI 



Surveillance Archive) and the Nuremburg 
Trial Papers. 

Columbia is partnered with Future 
InfoSystems, Inc., a new research and 
development company started by Willem 
Scholten, the former Director of Computer 
Systems and Research for the Law School, to 
continue work on expanding and developing 
Project JANUS. In the future, the JANUS 
digital library will offer access for thousands 
of concurrent users, searching terabytes of data, 
using both Boolean and natural language 
searching, and retrieving sound, image and full 
motion video. 

History 

Future Info Systems, Inc. grew out of a 
collaboration between Thinking Machines 
Corporation, of Cambridge, MA, and Columbia 
Law School, in New York City, to develop a 
digital library utilizing massively parallel 
supercomputer power. The digital library, 
entitled Project JANUS, incorporates image, 
sound and full text retrieval. A prototype of 
the system is currently running on a locally 
installed Thinking Machines CM -2 
supercomputer in the Columbia Law Library. 

FIS is partnered with Thinking Machines 
Corporation to develop next-generation text 
retrieval software, which builds upon years of 
Thinking Machines Corp. research in text 
retrieval utilizing Massively Parallel 
Processor machines. 

Product Descriptions 

FIS is developing a scalable full text retrieval 
system to run on platforms such as the Thinking 
Machine Corporation Connection Machine 
massively parallel supercomputers, other MPP 
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supercomputers, and which is also scalable 
down to single processor Unix SPARC-10 
workstations. * The FIS retrieval engine 
incorporates retrieval with both Boolean and 
natural language queries, with a special 
feature, called "best-chunk" return, which 
positions the document viewer at the section of 
the document which most closely fits the query. 
The engine also supports full relevance 
feedback. 

A unique aspect of FIS's new retrieval engine is 
its use of imaging technology. The server 
provides full text searching of bit-mapped 
images of documents, using Optical Character 
Recognition technology, which offers a 
revolutionary means of storing and accessing 
large numbers of documents only available in 
paper format. 

FIS also offers a new retrieval client featuring 
communications interoperability, with full 
Z39.50 1993 compliance. The client will also 
provide options for gateways to other services, 
full image manipulation options, Boolean and 
natural language support, and relevance 
feedback on digital images of text. 

Interoperability and Scalability 

Future InfoSystems, Inc. realizes the 
importance of flexibility in communication 
across networks, and therefore is working to 
broaden choices for cross-system communication 
and data sharing. Use of the Z39.50 
communications protocol assures backward 
compatibility with existing information 
servers like WAIS, as well as future systems. 

Another important aspect of the FIS system is 
its scalability and its ability to grow as 
database sizes increase. Utilization of the 
Thinking Machines CM-5 supercomputers 
assures a virtually unlimited growth potential. 

Imaging Valuable Archives 

The revolutionary use of pairing imaging 
technology with full text searching, allows a 
library to preserve access to the document in its 
original format, with censor marks and all 
accompanying notations, while providing a 
much more flexible means of access for users. In 
the case of the Rosenberg/Sobell Trial 
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Archives, for which there is no finding aid to 
the collection, providing full text searching is 
an invaluable tool for researchers. 

A Short History of the Perlin Papers 

The Perlin Papers were given to Columbia Law 
Library in 1990, by Marshall Perlin, Law '42, 
the lawyer for the sons of Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg, Roger and Michael Meeropol. The 
papers, which required years of work for Perlin 
to obtain, were given to Columbia to assure 
their continued accessibility. The collection 
contains approximately 250,000 pages, many of 
which are FBI surveillance records of the 
Rosenbergs and others under government 
investigation at the time. Many of the pages 
are sixth generation photocopies. 

The Perlin papers represent the second JAMUS 
experimental imaging project, and one with the 
most exciting results so far. The pages are 
saved as digital images, using a scanner. Then 
a process which "recognizes" the text in the 
image, called "Optical Character Recognition" 
is performed on the pages, the database is built 
using both the ASCII text file created in 
recognition and the high-quality page image. 
The advantage of the JANUS system for 
collections like the Perlin Papers is apparent 
immediately. Because the system displays 
high quality images rather than only the text, 
censor marks and marginal notes are preserved. 
In addition, when the Perlin Papers are 
available fully on-line, they will by accessible 
by far more people than when they were solely 
in paper form. 

JANUS will first serve scholars on Columbia's 
campus. Later, when it is fully operational, it 
will be accessible from any remote computer 
using a WAIS server, and via Internet it will be 
able to serve users nationally and 
internationally. Development of a large 
bandwidth network channel, such as proposed 
for the NREN and Nil, would allow a large 
number of users to browse and work in the 
Columbia Law Library from any connection. 
JANUS is working to establish relations with 
publishers to allow for use of copyrighted 
materials in electronic form and plans to 
develop programs to track and verify use of 
licensed materials electronically. The 
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Columbia Law Library contains the nation's 
third largest collection of legal materials. 



For more information, contact: 
Willem Scholten 

Director of Computer Systems and Research 
Columbia University School of Law 
435 West 116th Street 
Mew York, NY 10027 
Voice: 212-854-7938 
Fax: 212-854-7946 

Email: willem@lawmail.law.columbia.edu 
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Britannica Instant Research System - BIRS 



Douglas Paul 

Vice President Planning & Educational Services 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 



The Britannica Instant Research System is the 
first electronic product based on the complete 
text of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Designed 
for use by professional researchers, fact 
checkers and librarians, it combines the long- 
trusted authority and scope of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica with natural 
language, high speed search and retrieval. 
Not presented as a multimedia encyclopedia (it 
is a text-only system), we believe it is more 
usefully compared to online databases. 

How it Works 

The main screen, called Idea Search, has a 
series of windows. The user inputs a query into 
the Query Window. The query may be a word, 
several words, a phrase, or an actual question 
(Why is the sky blue?). Another window 
shows the three databases that can be 
searched: The Macropaedia, Micropaedia and 
Britannica Book of the Year (current edition). 
These can be selected singly or in any 
combination by clicking on each one. 

After typing in a query, the user presses Enter or 
clicks on "Go." The window at the bottom of 
the screen then returns a list of article titles, 
ranked by relevance to the query (with the 
most relevant presumed to be at or near the top 
of the list). The first title is automatically 
highlighted by the system, and the beginning 
text of that article, or segment of an article, 
appears in the top right-hand window. With a 
click on "Zoom" the text window may be opened 
so that the text fills the entire screen. 
Throughout the texts, the key words of the 
query are highlighted in red so that the user 
may quickly scan through the text and identify 
those portions relevant to the query. 

Developed by Britannica's technical group, the 
propriety search software uses natural 
language querying; users are not required to 



learn any new command language or protocols. 
The software coupled with access directly from 
a hard disk (as opposed to a much slower CD- 
ROM drive) result in search speeds that are 
close to instantaneous. Researchers, fact 
checkers and librarians who have previewed 
the system are unanimous in their relief that 
the "great EBB" now provides a means by 
which searches may be performed speedily and 
with little training required. Intended to 
provide significant productivity savings to 
publishers, BIRS has proved in beta test sites to 
improve productivity by as much as 75%. 

Other Features 

The Britannica Instant Research System 
includes a Merriam Webster dictionary and 
thesaurus; double-clicking on any word in the 
article text takes the user immediately to the 
dictionary definition or thesaurus entry, 
depending on which the user has selected as 
the default. 

In addition to the Idea Search screen, a user 
may go directly to title list screens for each 
database and select titles directly for text 
display. 

A new tool called People, Places and Things 
allows users to retrieve title lists sorted in 
various ways. 

An electronic desktop feature allows quick 
navigation between screens and also permits 
the user to save articles on the desktop for 
future reference. 

The System supports the usual Windows 
features, including the ability to save articles 
to a notebook (or to disk) and to print out texts. 

What types of questions might be asked? 
During the demonstration at the Symposium, 
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we asked, "What is the origin of the library?" 
We were pleased to have the first title on the 
relevance-ranked list direct us to an article 
referencing the ancient library at Alexandria. 
We asked, "What is Chaucer's date of birth?" 
and the box in the upper right portion of the 
screen displayed the type of authoritative 
information we would expect from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Testing the ability 
of the search engine to deal with searches that 
would be impossible in a traditional index, we 
typed in "Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin" and 
found articles mentioning all three individuals. 
Scrolling the list of relevance-ranked articles, 
we saw the words Yalta Conference as one of 
the titles, and clicked on that to instantly 
retrieve the text of that article. (The 
accompanying sample screen, using the query, 
"Why do leaves change color in autumn?" 
depicts the interface used in the Instant 
Research System.) 

Someone could well ask if the Britannica 
Instant Research System is an electronic 
replacement of the print set of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. The answer is NO!! It does not 
contain the graphics. It does not lend itself to 
browsing or reading in an easy chair. It is 
literally a different product with a distinct 
purpose and set of features. Its advantage is in 
its instant research capacity. 

Why was it developed and for whom? Several 
years ago, a number of textbook publishers were 
taken to court and heavily fined over the 
number of errors identified in some of their 
textbooks. It became obvious to our editorial 
staff that nearly all of the errors could have 
been prevented had Encyclopaedia Britannica 
been used to check the facts in advance of 
publishing. It was also obvious that the 
electronic format provided powerful 
advantages in this regard. The product was 
tested for a year with a company that provides 
fact checking services to publishing companies 
and was evaluated as quadrupling the 
productivity over existing services. Thus the 
product was designed for the professional 
marketplace. As academic and public 
librarians became aware of the product in its 
beta stage, they expressed interest in it and we 
began to see broader applicability for the 
research system. 



B1RS runs under Windows 3.1; the recommended 
hardware configuration is a 486 PC or 
compatible, 4 MB RAM, 25 Mhz or better, with 
a VGA or SVGA monitor and a 1.0 GB hard disk 
(internal or external), a CD-ROM drive, and a 
mouse. The system is delivered on two CD- 
ROMs that are then downloaded by the user to 
the large hard disk. One disk remains in the 
CD-ROM player during the system's operation 
as a copy-protection device. 

Even the most serious of researchers cannot help 
but smile at the instantaneous response to very 
pedantic questions. 
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Networked Multimedia Database Documenting 
North Carolina Between the 
Two World Wars 



David Perry, Project Coordinator 
University of North Carolina Press 



As. part of the American South Multimedia 
Database Project at the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, the University of 
North Carolina Press is proposing to construct a 
multimedia database of material from some of 
our reference works on North Carolina. The 
pilot project is a database entitled North 
Carolina between the Wars that would 
incorporate material from the period between 
the two world wars. North Carolina between 
the Wars will draw on a rich collection of 
material from our list and elsewhere, including: 

H. G. Jones, North Carolina Illustrated 
(an illustrated history of the state, 
with some 1100 images in all), approx. 
17 pages of text and as many as 150-75 
images and captions, supplemented by 
other images from the North Carolina 
Collection and North Carolina 
Archive \ and History. 

Tom Parramore, Express Lanes and 
Country Roads (a volume in the series 
The Way We Lived in North Carolina, 
published in association with the 
North Carolina Division of Archives 
and History), useful for its focus on 
social history and its links to state 
historic sites. 

William S. Powell, North Carolina 
Through Four Centuries (the standard 
college-level history text), approx. 65 
text pages. 

William S. Powell, Dictionary of 
North Carolina Biography (a six- 
volume work with biographical 
sketches of some 4,000 North 
Carolinians), 75-100 selected sketches. 



William S. Powell, North Carolina 
Handbook (forthcoming, a sort -of 
Encyclopedia of North Carolina 
history and culture), topical essays on 
cultural features (book in manuscript 
form currently, not yet edited, but 
Powell has offered to allow inclusion of 
appropriate essays where desirable). 

The WPA Guide to North Carolina 
(published in 1939 and still regarded as 
one of the best guides to the state), 
supplemental material where 
appropriate and other material from 
the WPA Writers Project. 

Sound— music and spoken work from 
Southern Historical Collection and 
North Carolina Archives (Charlie 
Poole, blues, mountain music, worker 
songs, chanties, jazz, speeches, plays, 
prose readings, sermons, etc.). 

Through the efforts of such agencies as 
the Farm Service Administration and 
the Writers Program of the WPA, the 
interwar period is one of the best- 
documented in our history. North 
Carolina between the Wars will draw 
on an extraordinary selection of 
photographs, life histories, and other 
documentary materials to supplement 
the historical narratives. 

In the multimedia environment, users will be 
able to browse through the database using 
several different searching and linking 
strategies and read, see and hear related items. 
The database will be networked and made 
available through remote hookups to schools, 
colleges, libraries and individuals throughout 
the state (and elsewhere). Teachers and 
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instructors could use the database to prepare 
class presentations, and advanced students 
could use it to explore topics and create research 
reports or their own presentations. 

The Press will receive the necessary hardware 
(as well as the requisite training and guidance) 
to compile the database and support for 
digitizing and cataloging text, images, and 
sound from a university agency interested in 
developing classroom applications of electronic 
materials. The Press will be involved in 
identifying and editing the materials to be 
included in the database and building some of 
the links. The database will be mounted on a 
univesity computer, and the responsibility for 
user testing, maintenance, and technical support 
will be shared between the press and 
university. 

Permission will be sought for the use of all 
materials the Press does not control. At least 
during this pilot phase we plan to make the 
database freely, available through network 
access, while retaining the protections of 
copyright in the works used. 

To help identify material to be included and to 
advise us on content, we are establishing an 
advisory committee of historians, archivists, 
and potential users. 

Simple WAIS searches through the data will 
yield lists of all the places a given word or 
name appears, and the material identified 
could then be displayed. The capabilities of 
the World Wide Web (Mosaic) technology 
offer other possibilities for accessing the data. 
For example, the H. G. Jones text (from North 
Carolina Illustrated), which provides a concise 
running narrative of the state's history, could 
be read as a "base text." It is already keyed to 
many of the images that would be included, 
which the user could display as he or she 
encounters related topics in the text. Following 
hypertext links, the user could call up topical 
essays drawn from the Powell history (North 
Carolina Through Four Centuries), tbe WPA 
guide, or the Parramore book (Express Lanes to 
Country Roads) which take up in greater depth 
the subjects introduced by Jones in Biographies 
from the Dictionary of North. 



Carolina biographies of persons named in the 
narrative or the "essays" could be called up for 
additional information. Special icons would 
notify users of the availability of 
accompanying audio pieces. 

The Press's hope is that the pilot project can 
become part of a larger electronic project that is 
currently under discussion. This larger 
database, initially named the North Carolina 
Bookshelf, would incorporate complete versions 
of several of the works being tapped for the 
initial project: notably the Dictionary of North 
Carolina Biography, North Carolina 
Illustrated, North Carolina Through Four 
Centuries, and the forthcoming Handbook, as 
well as other works now being written (e.g., new 
histories of women and African Americans in 
the state). Information gathered during the 
development of the pilot project will help 
anticipate the problems and project the 
resources needed for the larger effort. 
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Ei Reference Desk ™ — The Electronic Library 



John J. Regazzi, President 
Engineering Information Inc. 

At Engineering Information Inc. (Ei), wc 
heard a clear new market need for the 
delivery of information and documents, and 
saw a variety of new technologies which 
would allow us to respond to those market 
needs. Such is the genesis of the Ei Reference 
Desk. 

Currently the need has been for a single, 
comprehensive yet flexible means of accessing 
a broad range of information resource — an 
electronic library. Ei has responded by 
developing a solution simple enough for the 
average library patron to use while at the 
same time sophisticated enough to meet the 
demands of the professional researcher. 

It's called the Ei Reference Desk, and is an 
integrated software package designed to take 
full advantage of the powerful capabilities 
of today's desktop computers. Running under 
the Microsoft Windows environment, the Ei 
Reference Desk provides online access, offline 
CD-ROM searching, access to Ei's own Table 
of Contents service and the ability to capture 
orders for full-text documents from any of 
these three sources. Ei is then able to receive 
and fulfill those orders in a variety of ways. 

The Ei Reference Desk currently support 386 
and 486 processor based IBM and compatible 
personal computers. Each function of the 
Reference Desk has been implemented as a 
separate Windows application. This 
arrangement, together with the extensive 
application management features built into 
the Windows environment, gives the end-user 
a great deal of flexibility in choosing how to 
run the Reference Desk so as to best meet 
individual needs or preferences. 

Provided the user's personal computer is 
equipped with an internal network connection 
to the Internet, Ei's databases and document 
delivery services may be remotely accessed 
using a Windows-based system. The multi- 



tasking capabilities of the Windows 
environment enables the Reference Desk to 
run the remote network application in the 
background. Thus, while awaiting the 
delivery of a document, a user has the 
advantage of simultaneously running other 
applications. Particularly significant is the 
ease with which any bibliographic record 
may be captured and passed to the order 
module should the user require the full-text 
of the cited document. 

The versatility of the Windows environment 
allows a table of contents service called Ei 
Page One to be run in conjunction with the 
other Windows-based components of the Ei 
Reference Desk. 

Ei is introducing the valuable new Table of 
Contents service under EiDisc, initially to be 
available exclusively through the E i 
Reference Desk. This truly unique service is 
begin developed both to provide more timely 
access to the articles indexed and to extend 
the scope of material available to users. 

The tables of contents from a significant 
portion of the approximately 5,000 journals 
and conferences abstracted at Ei each year 
will be reconstructed in an ASCII-based 
format. Ei will further augment the total 
number of titles available by scanning the 
contents pages from additional journals and 
conferences. Regardless of whether the table 
of contents for a particular title be displayed 
in ASCII or as a bit-mapped image, the user 
may order the full-text of any article on the 
page. The system will automatically 
generate an order record and pass it to the 
order module for any articles the user selects. 

The order module is an integral component of 
the Ei Reference Desk and provides several 
important functions. This application 
enables the user to review any orders that 
have been captured from online and CD-ROM 
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searches or generated by the Table of 
Contents service. In addition a user has the 
option of entering a manual order by filling 
out an electronic order form displayed on the 
screen. Options to delete specific order 
records or to clear the entire file are also 
provided. After the items selected have been 
verified, the user need simple release the 
order file for transmission to Ei, at which 
point the system will automatically dial Ei's 
Document Delivery Service (EiDDS) and 
upload the order file via the modem. 

Alternatively, the user may print out the 
order file and either fax, mail or even phone 
in the order to Ei, or to an interlibrary loan 
network. A customer profile is also 
maintained in the order module. Such 
important data as ship-to addresses, bill-to 
addresses, payment and delivery options are 
entered and easily modified by the user in 
this profile. { 

Delivery Options 

Delivery options are as varied as are the 
ordering options. At the user's request, Ei can 
mail documents, send them via Federal 
Express, fax them or even optically scan them 
and transmit the resulting bit-mapping image 
files directly back to the user's computer via 
the Internet. This last option is 
accomplished through proprietary software 
which compresses and converts the image 
files so as to make them compatible with 
current transmission standards. Included in 
the Reference Desk is a special document 
display module which is designed to 
decompress and convert back the file so that 
the user may view it on the screen or print out 
a hard copy. The articles are scanned at 300 
dpi and retain that resolution when printed 
by a laser printer. 

The use of images by both the Table of 
Contents service and the document display 
components of the Ei Reference Desk is 
particularly well suited to the graphic 
nature of the Windows environment. As 
Windows applications, they make complete 
use of many sophisticated features such as 
zooming, re-sizing, or inverting images. The 
printing of whole or partial images is also 
supported. These advanced capabilities are 
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possible using any monitors or printers 
supported by Windows. 

Enhancements planned 

With the Ei Reference Desk now completing 
beta-testing sites, a number of enhancements 
are already being planned. These include 
optional passwords on the various 
applications, particularly the EiDDS order 
module and access to online; detailed online 
help (beyond that already built into 
Windows); and computability with local and 
wide area networks. 

The broad functionality of this new concept 
turns a personal computer into a personal 
information workstation. As each of the 
major components is a separate Windows 
application, the user may tailor its use to 
meet specific needs. The results from a local 
CD-ROM search may be automatically 
uploaded to a new order file while viewing 
documents received from a previous day's 
order. Pages from the Table of Contents 
service can be printed out for later perusal 
while the results of an online search are being 
passed to the order module. The number of 
scenarios is limited only by the number of 
potential users. 

With general release of the Ei Reference 
Desk planned for 1994, anyone with a 
personal computer can soon put an electronic 
library on his or her desktop. 
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Stanford Computer Science Technical Reports 
Electronic Library Project 



Vicky Reich 

Chief, Serials & Acquisitions Department 
Stanford University Library 



Stanford University is participating in a 
consortia!, ARPA funded ($1.5 million), 3 year 
project (1992 to 1995) to mount Computer Science 
Technical Reports on electronic networks. The 
project is coordinated by the Corporation for 
National Research Initiatives; other 
consortium members are: Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Carnegie Mellon 
University; University of California at 
Berkeley; and Cornel) University. Within 
Stanford, this research project is a joint effort 
between the Libraries and Information 
Resources and the Computer Science 
Department. 

Goals 

The Consortium's goals can be summarized: 
build a networked electronic library of 
Computer Science literature; research technical 
issues; experiment with intellectual property 
systems; and document impact on scholarly 
community. 

Stanford's research emphasis is to explore the 
problems of large distributed information 
systems; to experiment with issues of scale 
particularly as related to: selective 
dissemination of information; parallel text 
retrieval; distributed searching; and 
distributed indexes. 

In addition, Stanford has spent the last year 
addressing some of the social and political 
aspects of intellectual property. 

Intellectual Property (issues; solutions) 

•Stanford needs author permissions to mount 
technical reports dated after 3/89; the project 
devised a form which allows non-exclusive, 
revocable rights to distribute the technical 
reports. 



•Technical reports have multiple authors; 
Stanford's legal council advised that one 
author can give permission for multiple 
authors. 

•Technical reports sometimes subsequently 
appear as journal articles; the project devised a 
form that authors can attach to publisher 
copyright agreements. 

•Technical reports sometimes have previously 
appeared as doctoral thesis and UMI holds 
exclusive distribution rights; the project is not 
mounting these thesis. However beginning 
1/1/94, UMI has a new agreement for Doctoral 
Thesis which gives UMI non-exelusive 
distribution rights for electronic editions. 
•The project needed a working definition of a 
derivative works; investigators chose a 
conservative approach. If the title is similar 
and the authors are the same the works are 
considered to be derivative. 
•Faculty have mixed understandings of 
copyright implications; a Computer Science 
faculty technical report committee was formed. 

Subsequent Publication Study 

An attempt was made to study subsequent 
publication patterns. The data below are not 
scientifically valid, but just hints at some 
patterns. In 114 of the returned permission 
forms authors indicated subsequent publication 
of their technical reports. The publisher 
distribution was: 



IEEE 


21.0% 


Springer 


10.5% 


Elsevier 


18.4% 


SIAM 


5.3% 


ACM 


18.4% 


Academic Press 


4.4% 


Wiley 


4.4% 
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Equipment and Database Size 

•Scanning station- DEC PC 466; 32 mbytes 

memory; HP Scanjet 2C 

•Servers- RS6000, alpha 

•Patron access station- MAC Centras 650; 500 

mbytes 

• Developer station- MacQuadra 800;1 gigabyte 

The investigators have permission to mount 
approximately 1,500 technical reports; 
expected growth is up to 200 technical 
reports /year. 

Further Information 

Principle Investigator: 
Hector Garcia-Molina 
Computer Science Dept. 
hector@cs.stanford.edu 

Project Manager: 
Rebecca Lasher 

Libraries & Information Resources 
cn.mcs@forsythe.stanford.edu 



SCAN: 

Scholarship from California on the Net 



Rebecca R. Simon 
Assistant Journals Manager 
University of California Press 



Over the past year, the University of 
California Press has created a five-year plan 
to guide new electronic publishing efforts, 
focused on the development of both networked 
and stand-alone scholarly products for research 
and teaching purposes. 

In line with this Plan, we have already begun a 
pilot networked project called SCAN 
(Scholarship from California on the Net) in 
which we are mounting two journals on the UC 
Berkeley Library's gopher server. This will be 
followed over the next two years by electronic 
dissemination of monographs in the same fields 
(19th century studies and classics) and by the 
addition of other monographs and journals. We 
have also begun work on several promising 
stand-alone projects, including two floppy disk 
and three potential CD-ROM projects. 

The SCAN project is an institutionally-based 
partnership bringing together the Press, UC 
systemwide administration and the UC 
Berkeley library in a collaborative effort to 
publish humanities journals and potentially 
monographs on the Internet. In the pilot phase 
of this project, we are offering two journals, 
which we already publish in paper form -- 
Nineteenth Century Literature and Classical 
Antiquity — in enhanced, electronic versions. 

Our goals in this pilot project are to provide an 
easy to use, easily accessible, value-added 
electronic journal which we would be able to 
offer eventually on a cost recovery basis. We 
chose to work with the Library because this 
partnership would help us understand the 
needs of one of our primary customer bases better 
and provide the opportunity to work with them 
in exploring access, cost reduction and cost- 
recovery issues. Working with the Library also 
provides a valuable opportunity for alpha 
testing during which we will offer the 



electronic journals free in exchange for feedback 
from user and Library groups. 

Currently, we have mounted Nineteenth- 
Century Literature on the UC Berkeley Library 
gopher server in ASCII and RTF (Rich Text 
Format) files along with a readme document. 
We decided to use ASCII as source files for 
indexed searches because the lack of formatting 
allows for easier on-line viewing. However, we 
also wanted to offer future subscribers RTF files 
which would preserve formatting that the 
greatest number of users could download. 

We have learned a great deal in the process of 
creating this first stage product, experimenting 
in the process with file-naming, searchability 
and downloading. In the next phase of our 
project we will also explore, collaboratively 
with the Library, other platforms that will 
support our goal of cost-recovery publishing and 
image transmission on the Net. We will 
continue to maintain a presence in gopherspace, 
including mounting our Books in Print and 
Catalog there. 
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Third AAUP/ARL Symposium Explores 
Gateways, Gatekeepers, and Roles 



(A Synopsis of the Conference) 

Jinnie Y. Davis 

Assistant University Librarian for Planning & Research 

North Carolina State University 



In the autumn of the year when the mass media 
discovered the information revolution, the 
third Association of Research 
Libraries/ Association of American University 
Presses' joint symposium on Scholarly 
Publishing on the Electronic Networks was 
held in Washington, DC, from November 13 to 
15, 1993. The meeting was also made possible 
through the collaboration of the University of 
Virginia Library and the National Science 
Foundation. Symposium Co-chairs were Ann 
Okerson of ARL and Lisa Freeman, * University 
of Minnesota Press. Karen Marshall of the 
University of Virginia Library was chair for 
the Charlottesville session held on November 
16th (see separate report on a "Day in the 
Village"). One-hundred sixty symposiasts, 
representing university presses, academic 
libraries, scholarly societies, and faculty, 
eagerly followed reports of new R&D and 
considered the significance and prospects of the 
growing cooperation between libraries and 
university press publishers. Excellent questions 
were raised, and some were even answered. 
Librarians and publishers found themselves in 
agreement on the need to understand the 
positions of both sides and to work together to 
resolve common problems. 

Refining, Not Redefining 

In her opening remarks, Lisa Freeman (Director, 
University of Minnesota Press) highlighted 
the leadership of ARL and AAUP for their 
visionary roles in seeking cooperation between 
academic libraries and university presses. She 
described the transition made by the university 
press directors from apprehension and confusion 
at the first Symposium in 1991, to their bolder 



posture at the current one, with presses ready to 
assume responsibility as full-fledged partners 
in the electronic world. Leadership is, she 
believes, the most important role the 
university presses can play in scholarly 
communication. Both libraries and university 
presses have a role in the current phase of 
refining - and not redefining - the issues. 

The Library As Mind 

Kaye Gapen (Library Director, Case Western 
Reserve University) demonstrated that the 
electronic learning environment is already a 
reality and her campus community is thinking, 
communicating, teaching, and researching 
differently. Digitization is the first necessary 
step for the electronic interchange of 
information; at CWRU it has been put to use as 
the beginning of a "knowledge management" 
environment. With a far-seeing university 
president and .multi-million-dollar support, 
CWRU has installed a fiber-optic network 
throughout the campus. The library has 
applied Robert Taylor's "value-added model" 
as a planning and evaluation tool to identify 
where to shift budgetary support to provide 
more quality, adaptability, and savings in time 
and cost. It also interviewed 1,400 campus 
personnel to design a new system and develop 
the "virtual library" in which libraries are not 
information centers; rather, they bring people 
together with information in an integrated 
system of textual and image databases and 
provide them with online tools to build, 
maintain, and share databases. Infrastructures 
are changing to respond flexibly to shifting 
patterns of teaching and learning. New control 
mechanisms are also being sought: CWRU is 
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working with IBM to develop Royalty Manager 
software that helps track intellectual property 
rights. With two electronic classrooms and two 
centers for digitization, the library has 
expanded its role as information provider. No 
longer only "the library as place," Gapen 
visualizes "the library as mind." 

The Virtual Library As Fantasy 

James O'Donnell (Professor of Classics, 
University of Pennsylvania) traced origins of 
the term "virtual library" — the fantasy of 
totality and readiness of access in existence 
since the days of the Alexandrian Library. 
While that ideal has never been realized, its 
utility lies in offering compass bearings for a 
short time. For centuries, it has been assumed 
that an author's works are fixed artifacts, the 
same wherever they may be found, and that 
the author can dictate worldwide use. In the 
networked, electronic environment, a variety of 
points of view exist on a single topic, producing 
not a single truth, but a complex, nuanced sense 
of what the truth may be. In the long term, a 
"book" cannot remain fixed but will live and be 
modified — an idea unsettling to social 
institutions. O'Donnell likened the current 
situation to that of Western society in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when the use 
of printing was denounced by critics concerned 
about the disappearance of the existing social 
order. He urged participants to strike a 
balance, to know when to use the "virtual 
model" as a guide and when to let go, and to be 
resourceful and creative to develop new kinds of 
cyberspace. 

Do We Have the Vision? 

Science- fiction author Bruce Sterling keynoted 
the Symposium with a speech in which he 
termed the electronic environment the "fastest 
technological transformation in human 
history." He cited Prodigy, with its 
proprietary, revenue-generating philosophy, 
as a prime example of how not to do 
networking. The network is a living thing 
which, like language, encourages people to 
communicate. Sterling conjured the specter of 
"Disney Bells" - the alarming intrusion of the 
telecommunications and entertainment 
industries into the network. As for who should 
run the networks, his choice is librarians, who 
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know where to put things, where they make 
sense; or universities, which have a set of 
values. After all, he mused, the academy was 
once Plato's user's group under an olive tree. 
Sterling concluded by observing that every 
ancient Greek text can now fit on a CD-ROM. 
Our civilization is fragile, but, with little 
effort, we can make sure that the human race 
never loses another word of the ancient Greeks. 
Such enterprise deserves the name of greatness, 
provided we have the vision. 

What's To Be Done? 

In a session devoted to the scholarly uses of 
technology, Eugene Vance (Professor of 
Humanities, University of Washington) 
compared today's world with the medieval 
one: a revival of fundamentalism in religions, 
holy wars, re-negotiation of gender models, and 
the culture of the book. Despite the continuing 
validity of medieval studies, funding cuts at 
university presses have led to their rejection of 
meritorious specialized works that do not sell 
well. For scholars, the crucial question is 
"What's to be done?" 

Electronic Beowulf 

A panel of medievalists then explored this 
question, beginning with Kevin Kiernan 
(Professor of English, University of Kentucky), 
with the first public announcement of the 
"Electronic Beowulf" project. By digitizing its 
manuscripts and applying special recovery 
techniques, the British Library will provide 
electronic access to priceless manuscripts in its 
collection. Through special lighting and 
enhancements, manuscripts that were damaged 
or erased in the original now come to view with 
startling clarity, opening up the way for new 
identifications and interpretations of text, as 
well as insight into the psychology of scribes. 
Kiernan warned, however, that these new 
techniques also easily lead to the possibility of 
electronic forgery. 

Electronic Chaucer 

Mary Wack (Professor of English, Washington 
State University) demonstrated her exciting 
prototype of an "Electronic Chaucer," which 
links a wide array of color image archives 
with associated text files. Spurred by the 
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inadequacies of traditional methods of 
teaching Chaucer, Wack linked a text 
searching and concordance program with the 
resources of the Oxford English Dictionary, 
MLA Bibliography, and Art Index to engage 
her students with a tool used interactively. 
Moreover, student assignments can result in 
portfolios of information that can then be 
added to the database. Despite its rousing 
success as a pedagogical tool, the project cannot 
be made publicly available because of 
copyright restrictions and software licensing 
issues. Wack believes, however, that the 
pressure of rising expectations will create 
changes - the market is there. 

No Way Around the Need to Choose 

Michael Fuller (Associate Professor of Chinese 
Thought, University of California at Irvine) 
drew an analogy between the current situation 
and that of China in 1200 A.D. With block 
printing supported by both the government and 
a thriving commercial printing and distribution 
industry, China had access to almost all of its 
textual legacy and faced similar problems of 
the organization of "infoglut." The meritocracy 
arising in the Song Dynasty led to a time of 
heady intellectual egalitarianism based on the 
ready availability of all texts. It also led, 
however, to partisan wrangling based on 
different interpretations of the past: the 
faction with the most compelling version of the 
past could claim it, and claim understanding of 
the present and of the future. The turmoil 
ended with the establishment by Zhu Xi of a 
coherent orthodoxy out df the previous 
cacophony. In doing so, however, Zhu Xi 
elevated some texts and suppressed others, 
forming a new framework within which 
Chinese literature evolved for the next 700 
years; only now are scholars realizing what 
has been lost. In the electronic age, we are 
similarly faced with the need to select texts 
with some priority because of the constraints of 
time and resources. There is no way around the 
need to choose - but by selecting, we are also 
suppressing. We must, therefore, reject a 
process that hides the selections being made. 

Gatekeeper to a Garden of Earthly Delights 

David Seaman (Coordinator, Electronic Text 
Center, University of Virginia Library) 



described the Library's Electronic Text Center. 
It offers not only the text themselves, but also 
scanners and software that compares text and 
generates word lists. The electronic library 
contains thousands of full-text documents in the 
humanities, arranged by language and type of 
resource (electronic or not). Although most 
commercial databases in the humanities are 
already encoded with SGML, library staff has 
also encoded many additional, commercially 
unavailable texts in the public domain, to 
expand holdings. Seaman described UVA's 
philosophy as one of "if you build it, they will 
come": humanists have been involved in the 
project since its inception and are finding far 
more teaching uses for the system than they 
had imagined. It has also drawn library staff 
into new collaborative roles with the faculty. 

The Gods Walk the Earth 

Joseph J. Esposito (President, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Publishing Group) updated the 
status of the electronic version of the 
Encyclopeadia, in an environment he 
characterizes as "entirely destabilized, ... the 
gods walk the earth, and mere mortals must 
stay out of the way or be crushed underfoot." 
By next fall, EB Online will be available on 
campus terminals, in text form only. Survey 
results showed that academics were prepared 
to wait for graphics but wanted to have online 
text immediately; the level of sophistication 
in academia was far beyond what EB imagined. 
Although Esposito said at last year's 
symposium that he did not see a role for the 
Internet in this project, the prohibitive cost of 
installing the database at individual local 
sites led EB to the Internet, which allows them 
to develop the product once, then sell 
subscriptions to colleges with access. EB sees 
this as an opportunity to drive the prices for 
information down and pass the savings along to 
clients. Another fundamental change is that, 
for the first time, the EB will no longer be a 
literary artifact but a knowledge base taking 
an actual form whenever a particular 
marketing application arises, a notion 
unsettling to some board members and sales 
personnel. EB is also working on the 
application of artificial intelligence to 
experiment with neural netwprk software, 
leading to questions of what these changes in 
the medium mean for knowledge itself. 
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Lasting Investment in Content 

Michael Ester (President, Luna Imaging, Inc.) 
described the Getty Art History Project, which 
is studying how art historians, curators, 
catalogers, and other professionals use images 
in their work today to ensure the development 
of a usable product that can transform manual 
activities in the electronic environment. 
Survey and interview results revealed a range 
of issues, including the need to display works of 
art in physical juxtaposition in a way that 
makes it possible to compare their actual scale; 
the unexpected finding that colors accurate in a 
smaller size seem wrong when magnified on a 
large monitor; the desire to place a work of art 
in its actual context or location; and changing 
needs in terms of reproduction quantity and 
quality, depending on the particular phase of 
research. Ester considers much of today's 
multimedia still "uni-media," that is, the user 
is not searching through more resources, just 
through a database to which video or audio 
clips have been attached. Despite rich 
navigational aids in the online environment, 
the user has no intuitive sense, as with a 
physical volume, of how much information is 
available in a database. In his new position 
with Luna Imaging, Ester is committed to the 
production of archival-quality images; 
although the technology will change, the 
content needs lasting investment. 

Wisdom, Not Information 

Colin Day (Director, University of Michigan 
Press and current President of the AAUP) 
focused on appropriateness of market solutions 
to the problems of academic publishing. Day 
sees librarians and university press publishers 
as intermediaries whose work saves the time 
of the reader and adds value to public goods. 
These public goods, however, are inadequately 
supplied. They are non-exhaustible and non- 
excludable, leading to a situation in which 
some documents that should be published are 
not. As an alternative organizational structure, 
Day proposes "mutualization." That is, if 
university presses, librarians, and faculty 
recognize that they are part of the same 
organization, they can work together to address 
current problems such as publishers' worries 
about cost recovery and librarians' concerns 
about increasing prices. Day observed that the 



term "information" distorts the subject and 
leads to unhelpful models; he suggested the use 
of the word "wisdom" instead. He urged 
participants never to lose sight of the major 
issue - the freedom of ideas, and the sustenance 
and transmission of our culture. 

Creating a Culture of Lifelong Learners 

Despite the title of his talk, "Security, 
Authoritative Versions & Privacy", Michael 
Jensen (Electronic Media Manager, University 
of Nebraska Press) took the stance that heavy- 
duty protection in the electronic network may 
be unnecessary. Limitations by user or machine 
make it difficult to obtain information and can 
lead to the view that educational information 
is a commodity to be consumed and jealously 
guarded. Rather, those in the not-for-profit 
sector should shift assumptions and view the 
interconnectivity of the network as its strength, 
allowing a mixture of people and ideas that 
fosters curiosity, discovery, and investigation. 
The new medium offers the possibility to 
rethink the traditional process of publishing, 
with its ideas of exclusive ownership and sales 
of a "unit." A potential model might be like a 
web in which renting transactions are more 
prevalent than sales. If service comes first, the 
role of university presses is to provide the best 
information in the most integrated fashion. A 
consortial effort on the part of university 
presses is needed to begin serious discussion of 
models of free interconnectivity that still 
retain peer-reviewed quality and allow cost- 
recovery via other means such as multiple 
repackaging for users. The focus must be on the 
primary goal of service to the community. 

A Northwest Passage to the Intellectual World 

David Blair (Associate Professor of Computer 
and Information Systems, University of 
Michigan) addressed the issue of intellectual 
access on the networks. Sheer size poses 
enormous difficulties in both physical and 
intellectual access, given the coarseness of the 
tools now available. He suggests that effective 
searching tools must be able to describe 
accurately the intellectual content of the 
information they represent, to distinguish 
content from that of similar but different items, 
and to retrieve a small enough number of items 
that the user can examine them without 
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reaching a "futility point." The key to 
intellectual access on a large text-retrieval 
system is through the description of 
intellectual content and the precise delineation 
of a partition, or a definable region in search 
space. Publishers should help by describing the 
kinds of materials they publish and defining 
clearly their publishing policies. It will not be 
easy to improve intellectual access, but it is 
necessary; a "Northwest Passage," like the 
geographical one, may be a vision, but it will 
improve our lives. 

Getting through the Fire Walls 

John Regazzi (President, EI Inc.) demonstrated 
the Engineering Information Reference Desk 
project. EI produces indexing and abstracting 
works such as Engineering Index and Compendex 
Plus. Although EI produces CD-ROMs, 
research libraries had been asking for broader 
accessibility particularly to El's vast collection 
of journal and conference literature whose 
richness *nd value is currently unavailable to 
users because of the prohibitive cost of 
attempting to abstract it. The EI Reference 
Desk attempts to organize this previously 
unindexed literature and make it accessible 
through the Internet. Its three applications 
are: EI Page One (a tool to browse through the 
table of contents of EI reference works), EI Order 
(an electronic ordering tool), and ElView (to 
receive data over the Internet and print it). For 
libraries, a feature to be added next year is the 
ability to link local holdings to this database. 
Problems encountered include the need to get 
through "fire walls" (built-in protection for 
data moving in and out of an organization via 
the Internet) and the need to accommodate in 
system design the vagaries of the actual work 
habits of their users. 

Our Future is Interlocked 

Peter Givler's (Director, Ohio State University 
Press) fundamental premise is that copyright 
issues affect everyone and the best hope of 
solving the problems is for librarians, scholars, 
and publishers to work together. Givler 
explained that copyright protects forms of 
expression - not ideas or facts themselves, but 
ways to communicate something whose reality 
is independent of form. To many academics, 
copyright seems to be a morally questionable 



restriction that runs counter to the ideal of 
university life in which scholars are dedicated 
to a search for truth. Moreover, it pits the 
rights of publishers and authors against the 
rights of libraries and users. It is, however, 
still the law of the land and grants a monopoly 
on information to copyright-holders. As the 
cost of information has risen more quickly than 
inflation or library budgets, librarians and 
patrons have become locked in a struggle to free 
themselves from this monopoly. Givler places 
the blame not on the copyright law itself, but 
on those who abuse it. He considers copyright a 
law that recognizes ownership by creative 
people of work they create, while providing a 
flexible legal framework for dissemination of 
the work. The system works because, by 
establishing ownership, copyright permits the 
publisher a reasonable chance of recovering 
costs of publication. Givler warned that, with 
unregulated dissemination, university presses 
will be out of the business of scholarly 
communication. The university community 
should explore promising avenues for resolution 
-- for example, by designing special licenses for 
specific purposes - such as blanket licenses for 
a group of electronic journals - that balance the 
rights of publishers, users, and libraries. 
Givler called for university presses and 
libraries to work together to find solutions to 
this intractable problem. We are all part of 
the same institutions and share the same goals; 
our future is interlocked. 

Non-Profit Publishers Are Suffering 

Janet Fisher (Associate Director for Journals 
Publishing, MIT Press) warned that the 
movement led by libraries to encourage authors 
to limit rights to commercial publishers is 
hurting the non-profit publishers as well and 
has the potential to destroy the system of 
scholarly communication built up over the 
years. In the electronic environment, serious 
problems arise with regard to the loss of access 
to information. Fisher focused on an 
explanation of how the licensing of subsidiary 
rights in a journal environment works and 
outlined the responsibilities of the press in this 
area. When authors transfer rights to the 
publisher, the publisher gives authors the 
right to reuse their own materials and, in 
addition, handles copyright registration, 
depository copies, questions from photocopy 
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shops, reprints, translations, audio versions, 
and publications by secondary publishers, 
including the increasingly important arenas of 
CD-ROMs and online databases. Fisher 
believes that it is critical for publishers to be 
able to handle all these matters coherently. 
Without such centralization of ownership and 
the permissions process, the negotiation of 
contracts for each work would be an extremely 
time-consuming process that authors will not 
wish to handle for themselves. Publishers also 
fulfill an important role as a focal point for 
determining the content of a journal; without 
publishers, the availability of products to 
secondary publishers would be time-delayed 
and more expensive because of the need to 
consider each article individually and to 
negotiate rights for each with the author or 
institution. There is, however, room for 
compromise. When authors wish to retain 
copyright, the publisher should have other 
options available to license subsidiary rights 
that would not deter dissemination. Other 
possibilities include allowing authors to copy 
articles for use in their own classrooms or to 
shorten the length of time needed for exclusive 
rights, particularly in the electronic 
environment. Publishers should also do a better 
job of explaining to authors what the purpose of 
subsidiary rights, including the benefits for 
authors and the scholarly community. Fisher 
warned that current calls by librarians for a 
more aggressive stance on fair use will affect 
librarians in the end, as well as hurting 
nonprofit publishers more than commercial 
publishers. She called for university presses 
and libraries to work together to develop 
desperately needed guidelines for fair use in 
the rapidly developing electronic environment. 

Getting Our Acts Together 

Isabella Hinds (Manager of Professional 
Relations, Copyright Clearance Center) noted 
that the copyright law has tolerated changes 
over the years; the question is not whether 
copyright is reasonable, but whether those 
charged with carrying it out are reasonable. 
Her talk focused on blanket collective licenses 
and how they can further scholarly 
communication. The Copyright Clearance 
Center (CCC) is a non-profit organization 
established fifteen years ago by a consortium of 
publishers, authors, and users as a clearing- 



house to facilitate the exchange of rights and 
royalties. Legally, it serves as an agent for 
about 8,600 publishers worldwide. The CCC 
ensures the end user access to a large body of 
material, and distributes millions of dollars in 
royalties each year. It has experimented with 
collective licenses at six universities, whereby 
they pay an annual fee for the CCC to offer a 
repertoire of publications for their use. Hinds 
believes that collective licensing can give both 
the institution and the end user access to a 
constantly expanding body of literature, while 
ensuring the protection of copyright interests of 
authors and publishers. The electronic future 
will outpace our ability to define and measure 
ways of use; collective licenses hedge against 
these bets; a good collective license will also 
cover fair use. Hinds warned against setting up 
an overly complicated process that costs more 
than it is worth and will not prevent abuses. 
She urged all sides to get their acts together 
and to agree on a statement of their concerns, 
before negotiating with other stakeholder 
groups. A consensus is needed on how to solve 
existing problems, and Hinds concluded, "Don't 
let the lawyers solve it for us." 

Why Are There Still Lines at the Teller 
Windows? 

David Hoekema (Dean, Calvin College) 
reviewed the needs of scholars and what the 
computer can provide for th According to 
Hoekema, scholars are a very traditional group 
of people who just want to do more effectively 
what they are doing how; the computer allows 
them to discover new working methods that can 
save their time. A possible change in the 
patterns of scholarship may result. For 
example, browsing among the bookshelves may 
be replaced by browsing among a gophers 
electronic shelves, leading to different paths of 
discovery. As for librarians, Hoekema believes 
that, while routine help may be handled by 
machines, there will still be a need for the 
interpretive, evaluative, guidance skills of 
library professionals; patrons will still line up 
at the teller windows because not every 
transaction can be handled by the machine. 

A final panel of reactors shared their insights 
with symposium participants. Georgia Harper 
(Counsel, University of Texas System) 
encouraged attendees to free their minds from 



old constructs and think in new ways to resolve 
problems by working together. We have the 
possibility, she noted, to make an evolutionary 
jump. Duane Webster (Executive Director, 
ARL) described two recent events that attest to 
current commitment to resolve problems: the 
creation of the Telecommunications Policy 
Round table to ensure a public voice in the 
emerging national information infrastructure, 
and the establishment of the National 
Information Infrastructure Working Group on 
Intellectual Property. ARL and other 
organizations will have an opportunity to 
present the library point of view at a public 
hearing. Mary Coleman (Yale University 
Press) noted the resistance to technology felt by 
many university press representatives at the 
first symposium. Now, she feels a greater level 
of comfort with the lingo, a great deal of 
progress on gopher-based projects, and a 
willingness to find ways to make information 
available to people. Bruce Barton (University 
of Chicago Press) also contrasted the first 
symposium and the current one: at the former, 
university presses were overwhelmed by large- 
scale projects such as OCLCs journal Online 
Clinical Trials and unsure if they could enter 
the electronic marketplace. Now, electronic 
publishing is being integrated into the 
mainstream; there are sophisticated products 
within the grasp of university presses. The 
challenge in the next ten years is to guarantee 
access to electronic products. 

The topical panels were spiced by a number of 
brief project demonstrations including an 
interactive Supreme Court demo (Jeff Goldman, 
Northwestern University), Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Fact Checker (Doug Paul, EB), 
electronic journals projects (Scott Bennett, Johns 
Hopkins University and Rebecca Simon, 
University of California Press), Project Janus 
(Kent McKeever, Columbia University Law 
Library), National Museum of American Art 
Online (Steve Dietz), the North Carolina 
Reference Collection (David Perry, UNC 
Press), Stanford's participation in the DARPA 
technical reports project (Vicky Reich), and 
Chuck Creesy of Princeton University Press on 
the development of university press Internet 
catalogs via gopher access. 



[ED. Note: Notes from Lisa Bayer, Penn State 
University Press and Ann Okerson, ARL, were 
incorporated into this summary.] 
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University of Virginia 

A Day in the Electronic Academical Village: 
All in a Day f s Work in the Digital Library 

Karen Marshall, Reference Librarian 
Alderman Library, University of Virginia 



A special excursion after the recent AAUP/ARL 
Symposium brought 40 participants to the 
University of Virginia Library to see electronic 
publications conveyed to faculty and students 
and to focus on the emergent digital library and 
new forms of scholarly publication. After 
addresses by Karin Wittenborg, University 
Librarian, and Edward Ayers, Professor of 
History, who is currently creating an electronic 
archive of the life of two American towns in 
the Civil War era, participants visited the 
Library's electronic resource centers to examine 
different types of information routinely 
delivered over the local and global networks. 

Electronic Text Center 

David Seaman, Center Coordinator, showed 
the on-line SGML text collections and the 
search software through which they are 
accessed, as well as the text-analysis programs, 
scanning technology, and digital image 
manipulation software available to library 
users. 

GIS (Geographic Information Systems) 

Paul Bergen, Social Sciences Data Center 
Coordinator, introduced geographic 
information systems and drew on some research 
projects performed in the GIS Lab. Participants 
saw satellite imagery of Charlottesville 
linked to 1990 Census maps, and analyzed Civil 
War battle strategy, using a three-dimensional 
digital elevation model of the mountains 
around Stokcsville, Virginia. 

Images 

Christie Stephenson, Digital Image Center 
Coordinator, showed off the Digital Image 
Study Project, a pilot project to provide images 



to students in art and architecture history 
survey courses. In addition, participants saw an 
electronic exhibit catalog she created to 
document a recent exhibition of African Art at 
UVA's Bayly Museum. The Catalog was 
presented using the NCSA Mosaic client for the 
World Wide Web. 

Electronic Classroom 

James Campbell, Chair, Electronic Information 
Committee, Michael Plunkett, Curator of 
Manuscripts, and John Price-Wilkin, Systems 
Librarian for Information Services, presented 
the possibilities and problems of supplying 
information over the University networks. 
VIRGO, the Library's catalog and 
bibliographic database system, and the CD- 
ROM databases were discussed in terms of 
funding and staffing. The Library's most 
ambitious Gopher project — mounting its 
Special Collections guides — was described and 
demonstrated. WAIS technology searched 
manuscript collections dealing with slavery. 

Institute for Advanced Technology in the 
Humanities 

John Unsworth, Director, and Thornton Staples, 
Associate Director, described the IBM grant 
that initiated it, and the fellowship program 
that brings UVA humanities scholars into the 
Institute. John Dobbins, Art Department 
faculty and current Institute Fellow, discussed 
his reconstruction of the forum at Pompeii. 
Another Fellow, Hoyt Duggan, English 
Department, presented his project to build an 
electronic archive of the manuscripts of Piers 
Plowman. Some hypertext projects using the 
\ orld Wide Web were demonstrated, including 
former Fellow Jerome McGann's Rossetti 
Archive. 
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Politics and Financing of Electronic Centers 

Kendon Stubbs, Associate University Librarian, 
presented a session on the evolution of the 
Electronic Text Center at the University of 
Virginia. 

Cataloging and Organization of Electronic 
Materials 

Edward Gaynor, Head of Original Cataloging, 
discussed the use of TEI P(2)- conformant SGML 
to create full bibliographic headers for 
electronic texts. He outlined the decision- 
making process involved in selecting elements 
to be included in the file description and 
organization. He also demonstrated the online 
workform for the bibliographic headers, the 
fully parsed text, and the text plus headers. 
The need for a MARC record to represent the 
text both in the Library's catalog, and the 
national utilities was discussed. Visitors 
viewed the manual conversion of the header to 
MARC format and heard about plans for an 
automated translation program. The session 
concluded with a general discussion on the need 
for "super- catalogs" and multi-level catalogs 
that could incorporate full- texts, standardized 
access points, and a bibliographic place holder 
(a.k.a. the MARC record). 

[ED. Note: This report was assembled from 
notes by the presenters of the sessions described 
above. ] 
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Scholarly Publishing on the "Electronic 
tytivorks: gateways, gatekeepers, andHgles 
in the Information Omniverse 

This three-day symposium is specifically aimed at university presses, learned and professional 
society publishers, librarians, and academic faculty and researchers interested in beginning 
electronic publications. The Symposium's objective is to promote information-sharing and 
discussion among people interested in developing the potential of the networks, particularly for 
formal scholarly electronic publishing, with particular emphasis on not-for-profit models. 
Presenters will discuss some of the latest research and development from the not-for-profit sector, 
including faculty, societies, publishers, and libraries. 

E-mail address for Inquiries: symposium@e-math.ams.org 

Co-chairs: Lisa Freeman, University of Minnesota Press (lfreeman@staff.tc.umn.edu) 

Karen Marshall, University of Virginia (kkm7m@poe.acc.virginia.edu) 

Ann Okerson, Association of Research Libraries (ann@cni.org) 

Association of American University Presses Planning Committee 



'Daily Schedule of 'Events 
(Day 1 (Day 2 



Saturday, T^pvember 13th 
4:00 -6:30 p.m. OPENING SESSION 

Opening Remarks and Welcome 

• Lisa Freeman, Director, University of 
Minnesota Press 

"Scholarly Communications: Gatekeepers and Roles" 

• D. Kaye Gapen, Library Director, Case 
Western Reserve University 

"The Virtual Library: An Idea Whose Time Has Passed" 

• Jame J. O'Donnell, Classics Department, 
University of Pennsylvania (includes Alain 
Resnais' film, "Toute La Memoire du Monde") 

KEYNOTE ADDRESS: "We're All in This Together - 
Aren't We?" 

• Bruce Sterling, Science Fiction Writer and 
Journalist 

6:30 • 7:30 p.m. Opening Reception 



Sunday, O^pvember 14 th 
8:45 a.m. • 12:00 noon MORNING SESSION 

"Electronic Library Issues and Strategies" 

• David Seaman, Coordinator, Electronic Text 
Center, University of Virginia Library 

PANEL: Historical Visions and Modern Revisions of Virtual 
Knowledge 

• Convener: Eugene Vance, Lockwood Professor 
in the Humanities, University of Washington 

"Digital Preservation, Restoration, and Dissemination of Medieval 
Manuscripts" 

• Kevin Kiernan, Professor of English, University 
of Kentucky 

"Chaucer in 2001" 

• Mary Wack, Chairman of the English 
Department, Washington State University 

"Gatekeepers of Memory: Issues in the Chinese Efforts to Organize 
Their Textual Legacy" 

• Michael A. Fuller, Chiang Chin-kuo Associate 
Professor of Chinese Thought, University of 
California, Irvine 
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12:00 -1:30 p.m. Buffet Lunch Provided 

2:00 - 5:00 p.m. AFTERNOON SESSION 

Issues in Publishing and Economics: Serving the Electronic 
Academic Market 

"Image Representations, Issues, and Strategies" 

. Michael Ester, Director, Getty Art History Project 

"Economic Considerations" 

• Colin Day, Director, University of Michigan 
Press 

"Security, Authoritative Versions, Privacy" 

• Michael Jensen, Electronic Media Manager, 
University of Nebraska Press 

"But Will It Scale UP?" 

• David Blair, Associate Professor of Computer 
and Information Systems, University of Michigan 

(Dinner vii your own, organized into groups and topics) 

(Day 3 

Monday, 9{pvemSer iSth 

"Engineering Information Issues & Strategies* 

• John Regazzi, President, Engineering 
Information, Inc. 



PANEL: Copyright, Ownership, and Intellectual Property 

"Role of Subsidiary Licenses in the Dissemination of Scholarly 
Research" 

• Janet Fisher, Associate Director for Journals 
Publishing, MIT Press 

"Licensing Issues in the University Environment" 

• Isabella Hinds, Manager of Professional 
Relations, Copyright Clearance Center 

'Copyright: Some Theoretical and Practical Considerations" 

• Peter Givler, Director, The Ohio State University 
Press 

12:00 • 1 :30 p.m. Group Lunch Provided 

1 :30 • 3:00 p.m. CLOSING AND SUMMARY SESSION 

■A Moveable Feast? Campus information Roles and Issues' 

• David Hoekema, Dean, Calvin College 

"Frontiers of Inspiration" 

• Bettie Alexander Steiger, Principal, Technology 
and Market Development, Xerox Pare, 

Palo Alto 

3:30 p.m. Bus leaves the Vista for Charlottesville 



(Day 4 

University of Virginia Tltctronic Academical Village 



Monday, 9{pvemSer iStk 

6:00 p.m. Arrive Charlottesville (Howard Johnson Lodge) and 
check in 

7:00 ■ 9:00 p.nt Dinner provided, with welcome from University 
Librarian; overview by Village Staff 

lutsday, 9{pvemBer 16th 

8:30 a.m. • 12:15 p.m. Four concurrent 45-minute sessions, 
with groups of 10 participants 

(1) Electronic Text Center 

(2) GIS (geographic information systems) 

(3) Images 

(4) Classroom Applications 



12:15 -1:15 p.m. Box lunch provided 

1 :30 • 3:15 p.m. Choose two out of four options: 

(1) Institute for Advanced Technology 

(2) Cataloging and Organization of Electronic Materials 

(3) Politics and Financing of Electronic Centers 

(4) Free Time 

3:30 p.m. Board bus for return trip to Washington, DC 
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